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HERE is no warrior who'll fight for life 
more valiantly than a tree, 
On rocky wind-swept ledge at mountain crests 


or on the fiercely elemental coastline by the sea. 


Roots reach out and down, 

secking a crevice 

vital and rich in rain-washed sediment. 
Thick trunks leaning windward, 

holding out branches 

patterned against the sky 

like tireless models holding poses 

to catch an artist’s inner eye 

and win companionship for a day or two. 


Lonely trees understand that life is barren, 
fiercely prolonged without the bird-song 
of nestling mates, 


. 
without the companionship of clustered ferns and flowers, 
without the whisper of wind rhythms moving thru 
the proud trecs massed in sheltered arroyos, 
until the day Man comes, 
toiling two-legged to the skyline— 


Man the Seeker, 

Man the Sentimentalist, 

To speak without saying a word, 

To sit, 

To contemplate, in lonely genius, 

working a brush on canvas, touch for touch, 
Striving from tree to Man 

and Man to tree 

to say, 


“T understand.” 
—R. H. Wetssrop. 
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HIS is rose time. 

How universally we 

enjoy transforming 
ugly, thorny bushes into 
lovely roses. This is why, 
when we buy a rose bush, 
we do not merely plant it, 
but we consider, too, its 
plant-food requirements—a 
high - test all - around fer- 
tilizer; its susceptibility to 
disease, to prevent which 
we need 9 parts dusting 
sulphur to 1 part arsenate 
of lead, applied to prevent, 
not control, black spot and 
mildew; and for plant lice 
we always need a nicotine 
or pyrethrum-extract spray. 


RS. W. T. MICHIE, 

president of the Mem- 
phis Garden Club, has de- 
vised a plan which encour- 
ages exhibits at meetings. 
A silver cup is awarded to 
the person who brings the 
best flowers, and the award 
is passed on from month to 
month. The person who 
wins the cup the most times 
during the year may keep it 
permanently. 

“At the first meeting,” 
says Mrs. Michie, “only 
four exhibits were brought, but now it is not uncommon to 
have a flower show at every meeting.”’ 


REQUENTLY someone looks at me seriously and says: 
“T firmly believe that plants grow because of our love. 
A kind word to a plant accomplishes much.”’ 
Yes, I reply, but kind words from such persons as you 
are accompanied by kind sprays, kind water and kind prun- 
ing. 


Hew much expression the homemaker puts into the 
simple words, ‘We raised the strawberries to make this 
jam’’! She proclaims it with as much gusto as the man who 
catches a 4-pound trout or makes 18 holes of golf in 83. 

Such pride indicates the genuine pleasure which comes 
to us from simple home and garden activities—a pleasure 
which cannot be easily described or cheaply bought; it can 
only be experienced. 


EATNESS and orderliness are as much admired in gar- 
dens as in people. To keep your plants orderly, buy 
bamboo stakes or heavy wire. A stake should be placed in 
the center and the plant tied to it with radiating ties of 
strong twine. Such tying is informal but neat. Bundling all 
the shoots together is almost as objectionable as permitting 
them to fall to the ground. 


“T LIKE flowers well enough if someone grows them for 

me,” say many people. Well then, let us grow flowers 
for these friends of ours. They are innocent of the happiness 
derived from growing plants. A woman once told me that 
her baby was a bothersome comfort. Yes, that’s what 
flowers are, too. They seem to thrive on neglect sometimes, 
but they respond to care. They often are poor in spite of our 
almost constant attention. It is the similarity of flowers to 
babies that prompts us to give them our smiles. 


AX Y INTERNATIONAL Peace Garden is being planned on 
the line which separates Canada from the United States. 
It is hoped that this garden will be sponsored by thousands 


Along the Garden Path 





of persons in both of these 
great countries, and to fulfill 
such hope a project is on 
foot to have the school chil- 
dren contribute 5 cents each 
toward establishing the gar- 
den. 

As Miss Dorothy Ebel, 
secretary of the National 
Association of Gardeners, so 
beautifully says, “the lan- 
guage of flowers begins 
where that of word ends. 
Its power is more deeply 
penetrating to human 
hearts. Thus may the 
flowers of the International 
Peace Garden breathe their 
message of fragrance, color, 
and beauty, and carry their 

.own freshness to instill the 
message of peace in all who 
behold it.” 


FrERNS have always fas- 
cinated the gardener. 
Few objects of Nature are 
more beautiful than their 
unfolding fronds. Perhaps 
you have noted that they 
unroll as they open and 
resemble a bishop’s staff, or 
crozier. Because they have 
this habit young fern fronds 
are also called croziers. As 
the plants develop, tiny brown specks appear on the under 
side of the fronds. These are the spore cases, which are so 
constructed that they explode, throwing their spores afar. 
On moist soil these spores germinate, but they do not pro- 
duce fern plants with characteristic lacy fronds. They be- 
come, instead, small heart-shaped plantlets which in turn 
produce the spores that unite to grow into ferns. 

The story of the ferns of the world is fascinating. There 
are tree ferns with great trunks and with an expanse of 
frondage which makes them treelike; there are tiny sorts 
growing out of the tiny crack of a cliff; there are walking 
ferns, the ends of whose fronds take root; in Georgia on 
tree trunks there are ferns which become thoroly dried and 
curled during the hot summer but expand with moisture. 


HRUOUT America, as I write this, in cities and towns 

of all sizes, thousands of men and women and hundreds 
of chambers of commerce, commercial clubs, Kiwanis and 
Rotary clubs, and other civic and semi-civic organizations 
are co-operating with their local garden clubs and news- 
papers who have entered their communities in the More 
Beautiful America Contest. Better Homes and Gardens, as 
you know, is offering $2,500 in cash prizes to the com- 
munities that make the greatest permanent improvements. 
The contest, announced in the April issue, does not close 
until September 30, 1931, so you still have time to enter your 
community. Cities and towns in all states but four—Utah, 
Maine, Nevada, and North Dakota—have written to us for 
their entry cards. 


ROUND two large tables, known as the Garden Tables, 
in the dining-room adjoining the cafeteria, here in Des 
Moines in the Meredith Publishing Company building 
every Friday noon the Meredith Garden Club meets at 
luncheon. This is an unusual garden club in that all its 
members are Meredith employees, all of whom work together 
within this one building. Better Homes and Gardens will be 
happy indeed to answer letters from employees of other com- 
panies who wish to organize company garden clubs among 
themselves.—A. C. H. 
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in Many smaller Fomes 


Te good taste of their deco- 
rative scheme and furnishings is 
enhanced by telephones conveniently 
located throughout the house. 


7 7 7 


Tue woman who presides over a home of 
moderate size frequently gives her personal 
attention to much of its routine. And she 
enjoys it thoroughly, if household ar- 
rangements provide for the smooth carry- 
ing out of her daily program. 


Telephones in all the important parts 
of the house have a large share in this 
pleasant scheme of things. They save time 
and many unnecessary steps. Incoming calls 
can be answered from the living-room, the 
kitchen, or the bedroom. Friends can be 
called, or orders given to the stores, from 
telephones upstairs or down. Whether she 
be busy in the nursery or the pantry, or 
at ease in the living-room, the modern 
woman appreciates the comfort and satis- 
faction which sufficient telephones provide. 


Telephone convenience, so important to 
those who live in smaller homes, is well 
within their reach. Its cost is surprisingly 
low. Your local Bell Telephone Company 
will gladly help you in planning the most 
satisfactory telephone arrangements for 
your home. Just call the Business Office. 





This is a Sign of Gracious living 





Breakfast is a time for planning the many activities of the day . . . domestic affairs .. . social 
engagements. And how convenient it is to have a telephone within easy reach of the greakfast nook 
. . «for making necessary arrangements as they come to your mind. The intelligent housekeeper 


appreciates this modern touch. 





A comfortable divan and anew book. And a 
telephone within easy reach . . . for answering 
calls or making them... with no lost time. 

































A telephone in the bedroom saves many steps 
during the day... and adds a comfortably 
protective towch at all times. 








See Advertising Index, page 135 
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The Roving Gardener 





HAT time of year is at hand 

when our garden dreams begin 

to come true, when the long 

months of anticipation are over and 

our plans are consummated. The new 

things we bought or grew from seed 
are giving their first bloom. 

As I write I’m thinking of the plants 
out in the garden I grew from seed last 
year. There is Campanula turbinata, a 
dwarf for the rock garden and cousin 
of the Carpathian Harebell. There is 
Alyssum moellendorfianum, a dwarf 
with small grayish leaves that creeps 
over the ground, whose native home is 
far-away Bosnia and the seed for which 
came from Switzerland. I never saw 
either of these in bloom, have just read 
about them and seen their names in a 
few catalogs. There are others new, 
too, but who cares about what’s in my 
garden? You have things of your own. 

As the new plants begin to grow in 
the spring and I see they are safely thru 
the wintér, I rejoice. Then I watch 
them almost every day I am home, 
wondering, hoping. If only just one 
little bloom will come, so I can see 
what it is, I shall be happy. Then some 
morning I may find—maybe—this 
bloom—and down on my knees I kneel 
over it to see, as proud as I was over 
my first dollar watch. 


It is not generally understood that 
roses do not always match catalog 
descriptions, for different soils and dif- 
ferent seasons make changes in the 
color of rose flowers. This is especially 
true of the light-colored and tinted 
varieties. If the chemical composition 
of two neighboring gardens are differ- 
ent the same rose might appear to be a 
different variety in the two gardens. 

E. G. Hill, of Richmond, Indiana, is 
one of the most famous rose originators 
in America—or the world, for that 
matter. The story is told of how a few 
years ago he visited a famous rose 


HARRY R. O'BRIEN 


E. G. Hill, America’s most ex- 
tensive breeder of good roses for 
the garden and the greenhouse 


Iris Opera: Upper petals purple, 
shading to brownish-violet at 
base ; lower petals velvety purple 





John C. Wister, writer, lec- 
turer, plantsman, president of 
the American Iris Society 


nursery in Ireland. He was shown a new 
rose, and when he looked at it he thought 
it was vaguely familiar yet he could not 
name it. Then he was told that it was one 
of his own varieties. The cool, moist Irish 
climate had changed it so much he didn’t 
recognize his own origination. 


“Portland, Oregon may be famous for 
its roses; Rochester, New York, for its 
lilacs; and Charlestown, South Carolina, 
for its magnolia gardens; but any garden- 
er in any part of America, can, regardless 
of his climate, have an iris garden that 
will rival the beauty of these world- 
famous places. 

“He can, within the narrow confines of 
a town garden, have a range of color, a 
length of season, and a wealth of beauty 
that cannot be surpassed by any other 
genus of plants and can be equaled only 
by the closely related orchid family, but 
few of whose members can be successfully 
grown by the average gardener.” 

The foregoing paragraphs are from 
“The Iris,” a book by John C. Wister, of 
Philadelphia, the Grand Duke of Irisdom, 
one of the founders of the American Iris 
Society and its president. 

I have not met Mr. Wister, tho I once 
went so far as the building in which his 
office is to see him. Then I backed out, 
because I hated to bother him with my 
small errand. It might have interrupted 














the writing of this little book, 
which is a mighty one, too, so far as 
interest is concerned. 


“Dad is so proud of our rock garden 
that whenever he gets home late at 
night from a trip,’’ said a youngster to 
me not long since, “he takes a flash- 
light and goes out to look it over to 
see if there is anything new in bloom 
or if we bought any new plants while 
he was gone.” 


Often things seen do not make any 
obvious impression on your mind at 
the time as compared with other things 
seen the same day or moment, yet the 
picture remains and years after will be 
recalled when all else from that day is 
gone. I can shut my eyes and see from 
my years of roving over the country, 
what? Clear pictures in my mind are: 

Some beautiful evergreens around 
homes as I drove eastward out of 
South Bend, Indiana. 

Blue columbines growing wild up in 
the mountains back of the camp run 
by the University of Colorado for its 
summer-school students. 

A perennial garden on an [Illinois 
farm, built for the farmer by a land- 
scape architect after prosperity had 
come from cattle feeding. 

I see the glorious autumn coloring of 
the trees and shrubs on the miniature 
mountain back of Mount Holly, New 
Jersey. 

The ivy on an old house that over- 
looks Lake Cayuga, in New York. 

The bed of tulips just inside the 
gates on the campus of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

The peonies in the cemetery at 
Dublin, Ohio, up the Scioto Valley 
from Columbus. 

An old woman, rocking back and 
forth on a porch in Indiana, telling 
how her chickens made the money to 
send her (Continued on page 80 
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Bringing Symphony Into the Home 


WALTER DAMROSCH 


As Told To Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 


RINGING the symphony into 

the home is a responsibility 

utterly unparalleled in all my 
musical work. During my forty years 
with the New York Symphony, I could 
only be in one place at a time. Now, 
thanks to the radio, we are giving con- 
certs for millions, thru the “musical 
university of the air.”’ 

Walt Whitman heard America sing- 

ing. I see America listening, as well. 
In a world increasingly materialistic I 
become more and more the idealist, 
and my faith in humanity is motivated 
by my belief in youth. I see the chil- 
dren of today not as victims of an in- 
dustrialized, standardized society, but 
as future citizens who will set them- 
selves free thru their appreciation of 
art. 

Never have I been so happy. I 
believe we are making a path for a 
new current of cultural development in 
America. We played to two million 
children and young people last year. 
This year there are five million. We 
are bringing music to the arid back 
country where there is no music, to 
the children of the tenements, to those 
too poor to go to concerts. I can see 
those children in a one-room school- 
house out in Texas or up north in the 
forests, or out in the desert, happily 
listening. I receive letters from their 
mothers, too, who stop their work to 
listen. 

Music is for all ages, but it is not 
only for metropolitan centers where 
parents and children attend symphony 
concerts. Especially am I interested 
in the children. If children hear a 
-ufficient amount of fine music when they 
are young, they will not be content to 
live without it when they are older. This 
can be accomplished thru broadcasting, 
altho I wish to emphasize that these con- 
certs must never be considered a substi- 
tute for local instruction. ‘There already 
are indications that these weekly con- 
certs stimulate children to take up a per- 
sonal study of instrumental music as well 
as organize school orchestras. It is only 
a matter of time before music is thoroly 








“(~*~ OOD morning, my dear children!” 

When this greeting came over the 
air from New York, one Friday morn- 
ing, to a schoolroom in Ohio, after the 
usual introduction of the announcer, 


several of the fifty little children 
answered, almost unconsciously, “Good 
morning, Mr. Damrosch!” 

Then followed a half-hour radio con- 
cert devoted to “Fun in Music.” Beet- 
hoven’s musical greeting to Maelzel, the 
inventor of the metronome, Liadow’s 
jolly “Dance of the Mosquito,” and 
Johann Strauss’ “Perpetual Motion” 
were then played, being interspersed 
with humorous and friendly remarks. 
I could readily understand the great 
appeal of Walter Damrosch to the 
hearts of the American radio audience. 


—H. G. K. 


democratized. I have received many 
letters both from teachers and pupils ask- 
ing for advice about organizing such 
musical groups. 

Comparison of musical works asked for 
by radio audiences this year with those 
requested three years ago reveals a re- 
markable development of taste among 
American people. The 1929-30 list of 
requests received offers a tangible demon- 
stration of this improvement. Included 
in this list are such works as symphonies 
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by Mozart, Schubert, Cesar Franck, 
an all-Wagner program, works by 
Jach and Rimsky-Korsakoff; the Mol- 
dau, a symphonic poem by Smetana; 
and The Seasons, by Haydn. This list 
indicates a fine sense of discrimination 
and an appreciation of the best in 
symphonic music. Especially encour- 
aging is the demand for whole sym- 
phonies. There is also a healthy inter- 
est in modern works as well as the 
classics. Three years ago the requests 
were of a decidedly more popular na- 
ture—works demanding a fine 
understanding of music. 
Revolutionary discoveries and in- 
ventions during these same three years 

have also brought about enormous im- 

provement in orchestral broadcasting. 

Any conductor can now achieve al- 

most perfect results, providing he ob- 

serves a few simple laws of radio. We 
have some of the greatest engineering 
minds of the country at work, and they 
have accomplished wonders. In fact, 

I can say that hardly any technical 

difficulties remain. If, under the new 

conditions, the results of radiocasting 

a symphonic program are not satisfac- 

tory, the conductor himself is to blame. 

Many of the old handicaps have 
been eliminated thru the recent inven- 
tion of the condenser microphone. It 
is no longer necessary to have several 
microphones placed in front of and 
above the orchestra. Instead, we have 
one single microphone so delicately 
constructed that it is able to transmit 
the softest pianissimos and withstand 
the loudest fortissimos. In former years 
radio engineers did not dare let the 
full foree of a crescendo hit their instru- 
ments for fear they would be shattered. 
A conductor would work up to a grand 
climax—and then there would be no cli- 
max. When the man at the controls in 
the operating room saw one coming, he 
would tune down the controls. 

The new condenser microphone makes 
this unnecessary. I can now conduct my 
orchestra just as I would at Carnegie 
Hall. Even the kettledrums can be 
played exactly as the score indicates. 


less 
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Thanks to the tireless efforts of the tech- 
nical advisers, we have reached the point 
where we also know exactly where each 
instrument should be in relation to the 
microphone in order to produce the right 
effect. It has been like learning to move 
chessmen about, but we now know the 
secret of every move. 

My original design seems to be working 
out satisfactorily. My first endeavor is 
to make the children love music by stimu- 
lating their imaginations and enabling 
them tosee that music is a language which 
portrays what they themselves can feel. 

An examination of the programs which 
I prepared will demonstrate the different 
angles from which I approach their imagi- 
native faculty. Such programs as “Fairy 
Tales From Many Lands,” “‘Dances of 
Foreign ‘Lands,’ ‘‘Music Inspired by 
Greek Mythology,” “Fun in Musie,”’ and 
“Music Inspired by History,’ directly 
connect this art with some of their school 
studies as well as their recreational activi- 
ties. Incidentally, this gives me the op- 
portunity, in my explanatory remarks, to 
impart a great deal of actual knowledge 
of musical form, rhythm, and of orchestral 
instruments and their different qualities 
of sound and tone. 


HOPE strongly that this influence and 

new interest which I am thus able to 
awaken in the children at school will 
inevitably be transplanted into their home 
life and home activities. Already I hear 
of thousands of children who are taking 
up, eagerly, the study of 
orchestral instruments. In 
this sense music will even- 
tually become a real home- 
maker in our country, as 
with increased proficiency 
the young people are al- 
ready meeting in each oth- 
er’s homes with their musi- 
cal instruments for the prac- 
tice and performance of 
chamber music. The local 
study of singing at sight is 
being greatly stimulated by 
our concerts, and I am very 
much touched by the eager- 
ness with which the local 
teachers are carrying on the 
work of practical teaching 
of the art of music. 

A remarkable by-product 
of the morning radio-con- 
cert hour is that at the same 
time that the children are 
listening in at their respec- 
tive schools thousands of 
mothers also have their 
radios turned on at home 
while they are doing their 
housework. Thechildrenand 
their mothers eagerly dis- 
cuss the morning’s music 
when they meet after school 
hours. 

The letters which come 
from these homes are among 
my greatest treasures. More 
than fifty thousand letters 
have been received during 
the past several months and 


filed away. They are from boys and girls 
and men and women in every walk of life. 

“T would like to have you know that 
you have made a music-lover of me, and 
had I had the instruction you are giving 
the children of today I might have been 
a musician. I believe such talks as you 
give the children would find enthusiastic 
listeners in the evening, as I make notes 
that I may pass it on to my husband at 
night,’”’ writes a woman who lives in Penn- 
sylvania. 

“Many years my soul has been impov- 
erished for the want—yes, the need—of 
the highest and best in music, so little of 
which it has been my privilege to hear. 
At present I am being gratified by a 
weekly feast of rich musical. food from 
your interpretative selections,’’ came from 
a man in a small junction point in Wis- 
consin. 


NE dear old lady who lives in Cleve- 
land wrote as follows, after listening 
to our performance of the Tschaikowsky 
“Overture 1812,”’ with its historic pro- 
gram: 
“Dear Mr. Demrach: 

“after listning to your Program this 
morning my thouths went Back to when 
I was a child and Hearing my Granfather 
telling the Story when he was a Soldjer in 
the French armey Seven years and had to 
go with the armey to Rustia with Na- 
poleon and then had to walk Back to 
france and as him and some others had 
to cross a verry High mountain they 


desided to go around it and got lost and 
nearly Perashed, and after wandering 
around at last found a Peasand Hut and 
got thawed out and my Grandfather all- 
ways Blamed his Rhimatism on that trip 
and as I Remember him with a large 
Hump on his Back and walking with his 
twoo canes his name was George— 
and that was my maden name, and 
I was Born, Dec. 14, 1853 and the longer 
I live the more Beutifull this world seemes 
to me as I am writing this I am listening 
.« . over the raido. How much wee 
Have to Bee thankefull for wee are living 
in a wonderfull age I enjoy your Program 
verry much as I have Been a Radio fan 
Sins 1923. You seem like an old friend 
when I hear your Voice.” 


AOINtT letter from two children in 
Massachusetts said, in part: 

“Neither of us could play an instru- 
ment nor read music, but we learned to 
love good music. We are both 12 years 
old. William never cared for music, and 
when our teacher told us that we were to 
listen to*the educational hour, he thought 
he would not like it. To quote him: ‘I 
soon found myself listening and enjoying 
it. I just had to listen after Mr. Dam- 
rosch talked to us. I love music now be- 
cause it means something to me. It ex- 
presses so many things; it has a story for 
everyone. It has made me a better boy, 
too. For one thing, I am not so selfish, 
neither do I dislike to’obey older people’s 
authority. I’d (Continued on page 131 





Walter Damrosch at the piano in one of his more intimate hours with his little 


grandchildren. 


The great conductor, happily, has a personality which appeals not 


only to the trained musician but to children and to people in all walks of life 
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A pool, a fountain, a 
willow overhead, and 
enough flowers to 
give me a garden of 
all-seasons bloom 









MISHKIN #TUDIO 


Perennials Thru All Seasons 


3 EN hardy garden plants consti- 
tute our heaven. Three of these 
are really bulbs, so we are seven” 

so someone has chanted. 

Let me choose the three bulbs and the 
seven hardy plants which I prefer as 
foundation material for my garden built 
about a pool in sun and in shade. In my 
small garden I must make my choices. 
Like the annual naming of the All-Ameri- 
can Eleven, each list is as valid as the 
next, its merit depending upon the ideals 
and experience of the one who does the 
choosing. 

One frost-to-frost list would possibly 
read—narcissus, tulips, and lilies for the 
bulbs, and iris, peonies, roses, delphini- 
ums, phlox, hardy asters, and chrysanthe- 
mus for the perennials. 

Another list will include croeus or hya- 
cinths in place of narcissus. A gardener 
who is extravagantly fond of tulips will 
call the garden show over before the 
chrysanthemums are ready, pull out ‘the 
annuals, and otherwise dismantle the 
place in order that he may have plenty 
of time for an unhurried planting of the 
tulip bulbs, when, dreaming dreams of 





LEAH GISH 


glorious color, he enjoys to the fullest the 
luxurious sense of being an intimate part- 
ner with all these little potentialities in 
the weaving of one of the most brilliant 
embroideries of the spring garden. 

Regardless of what anyone else in his 
garden club or neighborhood may plant, 
each garden owner should choose and use 
those plants and bulbs which bring the 
greatest amount of pleasurable return at 
the time when he or she most desires it. 
If you are absent from your garden dur- 
ing July and August, you may possibly 
wish to use the frost-to-frost list first 
mentioned, but substitute Heleniums, 
Rudbeckias, Helianthus, or Boltonia in 
place of phlox. 

One outspoken gardener of experience 
has written on the subject of spending the 
“dog days’’ in one’s own comfortable 
home, “August is a delightful month, for 
all the discontented people are away and 
your own Golden Bantam corn is in.” 
For such as she and others like her, who 
are best able to secure peace, rest, and 
recreation when happily undisturbed in 
their own gardens, emphasis should be 
placed on the easily tended perennials 
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giving their greatest bloom in late sum- 
mer—as phlox for gayety; Artemisia lacti- 
flora for height, perfume, and cutting; the 
two speedwells, Veronica spicata and sub- 
sessilis, whose lavender and blue spikes 
are good indoors or out; late-blooming 
Hemerocallis; Speciosum and Tiger Lil- 
ies; and the highly decorative white plan- 
tainlilies. 

For the man or woman whose time of 
greatest enjoyment of the garden comes 
in the spring and early summer, concen- 
tration on the early flowers is perhaps ad- 
visable—bulbs, iris, peonies, hollyhocks, 
delphiniums, and ending with a burst of 
climbing roses and Regal Lilies. 

Of the small garden owner once well 
started on his fragrant way and left to 
his own devices, one of two things is cer- 
tain: either he will become a collector of 
one or a few kinds of plants, fiercely 
scorning all others until that particular 
desire is satisfied and another suceeds it, 
or his appetite is so catholic as to include 
every flower that comes to his inquiring 
notice, no matter whether its original 
home be in bog or desert, in the tropics, 
or within the (Continued on page 122 
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An unusual variety of Iris known as William Mohr, a 
large rosy-purple sort heavily veined with deeper color 


Iris—the Rainbow Which Fell to Earth 


CARL SALBACH 


RIS, goddess of the rainbow, has in- 

deed a worthy namesake in the ex- 

quisite garden iris of today. Countless 
new varieties are being introduced every 
year, and the common “flag lily’’ of yes- 
terday is definitely a back number. 

There are many iris, but the Bearded 
Iris are the best known and the most 
popular. They grow with almost no care 
and give a wealth of bloom each spring. 

The popular belief that all iris are 
water-loving is erroneous except for a few 
native species of the Japanese Iris, which 
require almost marshy land. The Bearded 
Iris originated in Asia Minor and the 
Mediterranean regions, where the rain- 
fall is very scanty. Their prime requisites 
are good drainage and plenty of sunshine. 
Iris planted in the shade will produce foli- 
age only. 

Iris prefer a loamy soil of medium rich- 
ness, but they grow well in almost any 
nonacid ground. If the drainage is poor 
raised beds should be prepared. Where 
the soil is heavy a little lime will make for 
better drainage and prevent the ground’s 
souring. If the soil is very thin a little 
bonemeal is the safest plant food. 

A careful scrutiny of an iris rhizome 
will give even an amateur a few pointers. 
The rhizome is really a thick, fleshy root 
containing much moisture. The real feed- 
ing roots, which grow from the under side 
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of the rhizome, go deep into the ground 
for moisture and nourishment and also 
serve as anchors for the plants. 

An iris properly planted sets almost on 
top of the ground, the feeding roots well 
spread and firmed into the ground, 
whereas the top of the rhizome is exposed 
to the full sun. 

Iris are best transplanted during the 
dormant season, which is just after the 
blooming time. In localities where the 
ground is still warm enough to start a 
new root system, they can be planted into 
the late fall. June, July, and August, how- 
ever, are the best months in the northern 
states and September for the southern 
states. They should be watered every two 
weeks till they become 


become crowded, the center of the clump 
should be dug out and replaced with new 
soil, or the whole clump should be taken 
up, broken into its natural divisions, and 
replanted. The top half of the leaves 
should be trimmed off to prevent undue 
evaporation. Single roots, or at most, 
double pronged ones, are the best. Three 
or more roots of one variety planted a 
foot or so apart give the best effect. If 
the plants grow shabby in the summer 
and fall it is better to pull off the dried 
leaves and remove them from the spot 
completely rather than to cut off the tops 
and leave the old leaves to decay and 
form a breeding place for pests. 

Bearded Iris vary greatly in size of 
bloom and height of 
plants. The tall-branch- 





established, but not too 
generously, for fear of 
‘ausing root rot. Estab- 
lished plantings also 
should be watered only 
sparingly. They should 
be kept free from weeds, 
and other plants should 
not be allowed to cover 
them. Where the winters 
are severe a good mulch 
will prevent heaving out 
of the ground. 

Usually in three years, a 
when the clumps have % 
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ing varieties are a signal 
achievement not only 
because the plants are 
taller and the flowers 
larger but because the 
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both standards and falls; 
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at Home? 


R. V. SAWYER 


APANESE Iris breathe of old Japan 

and lend the garden an atmosphere 

nothing else can give. They have an 
oddly beautiful way of combining stiffness 
with grace. The leaves and stems are 
straight and angular, contrasting pleas- 
ingly with the soft, flowing curves of the 
petals, an unusual and fascinating com- 
bination. 

In the dry climate of our southeastern 
states Japanese Iris are a little difficult 
to grow, requiring water and enough 
shade to protect the delicately textured 
blossoms. But elsewhere, in nearly every 
part of the country, they thrive with ordi- 
narily good care. They are not as a rule 
subject to disease. Their foliage is always 
neat and unobtrusive, never rampant nor 
untidy. 

The natural habitat of Japanese Iris is 
in the damp muck soil of marshes. In such 
locations they make most rapid growth, 
especially if the water table is about a 
foot deep. In such a planting they will be- 
come almost rank in growth. Not particu- 
lar, tho, they will actually grow in shallow 
water, only this dwarfs them a little. 
Ordinary garden conditions suit the 
plants perfectly if they are well cultivated 





Japanese Iris grow freely from 
seed and blooms the second summer 


Where Is the 


Japanese Iris 


and not com- 
pelled to compete 
with weeds for 
precious moisture. 
Of course it is best 
to keep these iris 
well supplied with 
water, but it ap- 
pears that where 
other conditions 
are right they will 
bear as much 
drouth as most plants. The plant books 
all stress the extreme importance of good 
drainage. Personally I think this is 
strange advice for a marsh plant, tho of 
course it is well to bear in mind that drain- 
age stimulates deep rooting in an upland 
location and so fortifies a plant to bear 
drouth better. 


ONSIDERABLE fertilizer experimen- 
tation has been carried on at the 
Brooklyn Botanical Gardens. The results, 
indicating that Japanese Iris would grow 
under a considerable range of conditions, 
were reassuring. Cow manure proved to 
be the best possible fertilizer. 

Lime and bonemeal are supposed to be 
harmful, but this is still doubt- 
ful. The lime experiments at 
Brooklyn were not completed. A 
little of it generally does no 
harm, but it would call for care- 
ful soil tests for alkalinity to de- 
termine whether the soil in such 
cases became actually alkaline 
or merely slightly less acid. This 
is a worthy project for some 
home-experimenter. It is certain 
that many nurserymen use light 
applications of bonemeal with- 
out harm. Small amounts of 
dried blood are always both safe 
and effective. 

Japanese Iris have never be- 
come nearly so common in our 
gardens as they deserve to be. 
The scarcity of this iris is due 
largely to its cousin, the Bearded 
Iris, which has always held the 
stage. You have only to plant 
Bearded Iris carelessly and they 
will grow, whereas the Japanese 
Iris need greater care. 

When it comes to selecting 
varieties it is a puzzle. 
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The natural habitat of the Japanese Iris 
is in the damp muck soil of the marsh 


Japanese Iris grow as easily from 
seed as radishes, and the seedlings are all 
so pretty that it has been an overpower- 
ing temptation to name every one of them. 
This has been extensively done both in 
Japan and in our own country. The result 
is that there are several thousand varie- 
ties, some listed under Japanese names, 
some under English, and many under 
both. It is the worst jumble in horticul- 
ture, really appalling if you take it seri- 
ously. The gardener who desires a certain 
color should go to the nursery and buy the 
plants in bloom. They will tolerate mov- 
ing at this time, providing they are not 
split into clumps which are too small. 

Here is a small list of varieties which 
are considered standard and listed true to 
name by most nurseries: 

Eleanor Perry: double, claret-red flamed 
white and blue, medium height. 

Gold Bound: double, crystal-white, gold 
center, medium height. 

Marjorie Perry: double, light-mauve. 

Doris Childs: double, pearl-white, 
veined rosy-plum. 

Lavender Giant: single. 

Mahogany: double, giant, velvety pur- 
ple, late, one of the very finest, a real 
aristocrat. 

Purple and Gold: double, mid-season, 
a high favorite. 

Mount Hood: double, light-blue shaded 
darker. 

Minerve: single, nearest approach to 
pink. 

Matchless: double, giant, white, veined 
blue. 

Fumi Funjin: double, rich lavender- 
pink shaded white, strong grower, free- 
bloomer. 

Hana Geishin: single, steel-blue, very 
pretty. 

Delice: single, delicate shade, white- 
tinted blue, lovely. (Continued on page 115 


MAN in white overalls, swinging 
A a paint brush along the side of 

a house, looks about the same to- 
day as he did twenty years ago. Right! 
But, can you think of anything that hasn’t 
changed during the last twenty to twenty- 
five years? 

Well, house painting has changed, too, 
as the professional painter knows. But 
because the changes in painting have been 
largely concealed in methods of applica- 
tion, rather than apparent in the finished 
job, most of us haven’t known very much 
about it. As a matter of fact, the man who 
paints today is confronted with entirely 
different conditions than those which ex- 
isted when we were children, for the lum- 
ber in use today differs greatly from that 
used years ago. Then soft white pine was 
almost the only wood used in building 
houses. Now it is used very little, except 
in a few sections, and in its place are 
many kinds of lumber—hard, soft, open 
grain, close grain—of vastly different 
characteristics. 

In the old days it was a comparatively 
simple matter to get a good job of paint- 
ing. Painters knew that lots of oil in the 
priming coat was the most important 
thing. The dry, porous pine just naturally 
absorbed the oil in the primer, and if it 
contained just enough oil to satisfy the 
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Most generally, but not always, of course, you 
can tell a good painter by the strong brush- 
ing motion he uses as he applies paint to wood 


What a Good Painter Does When 
He Paints Your House 


BERTON ELLIOT 


absorption demand of the wood and still 
leave a good generous amount in the 
paint film the paint stuck and there were 
few troubles. 

With the use of various kinds of lumber 
for exterior building, conditions have be- 
come more and more complicated. The 
professional painter, working at his trade 
day in and day out, running into first 
one trouble then another, and finding 
ways to overcome them, reading aboutand 
studying the requirements of different 
woods, and learning from experience, has 
had all he could do to keep up with the 
new conditions. 

The man who does his own painting, 
however, not realizing the great difference 
in painting conditions during the last few 
years, has given little, if any, thought to 
the fact that paint should not be applied 
today in exactly the same way that our 
forefathers applied it over good-quality 
soft white pine. 


T WILL be gathered from the foregoing 
that penetration isa most vital factor 
in obtaining satisfactory painting results. 
If the priming coat penetrates well into 
the fibers of the wood, the paint film will 
knit itself into, and virtually become part 
of, the wood itself. 
Such a preservative 
coating, if it is fully 
elastic thru the use 
of ample oil, will 
hold fast to the 
wood, under the 
ravages of beating 
sun and icy storms, 
and will yield with 
the expansion and 
contraction of the 
wood which follows 
changes in tempera- 
ture. 

It will also be 
understood from the 
foregoing that pene- 
tration into the 
woods in most ex- 
tensive use today 
for exterior building 
is not natural—as it 
was with the soft 
white pine of years 
ago—but must be 
coaxed. The next 
thing to fix in mind 
is that turpentine is 
one of the best pene- 
tration helpers. An- 
other thing to re- 
member is that the 
absorbing power of 
woods varies, so that 
more or less turpen- 
tine should be used, 
according to the 
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kind of wood to which it is applied. 
Let us assume the painting of a new 
house. We shall first consider the all- 
important priming coat, upon which de- 
pends, in a large degree, the serviceability 
of the entire paint coating. For the pur- 
pose of classification we shall divide the 
various commonly used building lumbers 
into three groups. It should be said, how- 
ever, that any such classification can only 
be general, representing average condi- 
tions, and cannot be accepted as invari- 
ably correct. An exact diagnosis of the re- 
quirements in any particular case can be 
made only after a personal examination of 
the surface by a competent painter. 
Group One. In this group we shall place 
white pine, poplar, redwood, white cedar, 
and Oregon cedar, all of which are being 
used to some extent in different parts of 
the country. These woods are all of a 
soft porous nature and quite similar se 
far as absorbing qualities are concerned. 
In this group we shall also include any 
other extremely soft, non-sappy woods 
which may be used for exterior building 
in certain sections as well as lumber which 
has weathered for a long time without 
paint protection until it has become 
spongy and very absorbent. The first coat, 
or primer, for such woods should be re- 
duced to a medium-thin consistency with 
practically raw linseed oil, with just a 
little turpentine added to insure thoro 
penetration, say about % pint to 1 pint 
of turpentine to 1 gallon of oil. The prim- 
ing coat should be well and evenly brushed 
out. Owing to the large amount of oil 
necessary to satisfy these soft, light woods, 
drying is slow, and ample time should be 
allowed for thoro drying before applying 
the next coat—from one to two weeks, if 
possible, depending upon the weather. 


ROUP Two. We shall include in this 
group fir, spruce, red cedar, and such 
other woods of a similar nature which have 
medium-slow absorption qualities. Such 
woods are either more or less resinous, 
pitchy, or sappy, or else of such structural 
qualities that they do not readily absorb 
a heavy coat of paint. The priming coat 
for these woods must be reduced to a very 
thin consistency, and penetration into the 
fibers of the wood stimulated by the use 
of a much greater amount of turpentine 
than with woods of the preceding group. 
Ordinarily, about 4 turpentine and 44 
oil is about right. Sometimes an even 
greater proportion of turpentine is desir- 
able, however, in order to secure the nec- 
essary depth of penetration. The priming 
coat should be evenly applied and well 
brushed in so there will be no excess of 
paint on any part of the surface. Before 
applying the second coat, ample time 
should be allowed for complete absorp- 
tion. 
Group Three. In this group we shall place 
the woods that are (Continued on page 134 
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These mountains bordering St. Mary Lake, Glacier National Park, boast sylvan gardens 
of great beauty. Here grow sundews, weird little lowers which catch and absorb insects 








Visit Natures Gardens This Summer 
National- Parks Vacations Offer a Whole 


HERE comes a day, 
about this time of year, 
when even the most 
ardent and devoted home- 
gardener feels in his marrow a 
certain restlessness, feels thru his veins 
the surge of wanderlust, feels in his heart 
that urge ‘‘to go and see and go and see 
and go and see some more,” as a poet has 
said. 

It may be mere happenstance, but just 
at this same moment the myriads of 
inountain flowers in Dame Nature’s ten 
thousand wilderness gardens are pushing 
their blossoms out of the warm, wet 
earth, carpeting whole valleys and entire 
mountain slopes with gay colors the like 
of which are seen only in national parks. 

Whatever the connection, it remains a 
fact that at this season three million 
hearts hear the call of the national-parks 
wildernesses, three million otherwise nor- 
mal homebodies become obsessed with the 
idea of vacationing in the national parks, 
which in the summertime hold the lure of 
the friendliest mountains on this gay, 
green globe. 

It is an interesting fact that when the 
national-parks idea was born sixty years 
ago, as the original exploration party 
gathered about a camp fire in the Yellow- 
stone country, no one paid any attention 
to the thought of preserving the wild- 
flower gardens that abounded in Yellow- 
stone. The whole idea was to preserve 
the geysers and the hot-spring terraces 


New Realm of Adventures to the Gardener 


FRANK J. TAYLOR 


and the canyon of the Yellowstone, and 
other geologic wonders which could 
scarcely be destroyed if one wanted to 
get rid of them. 

As years went by and other national 
parks were created, the idea prevailed 
that they were geological wonders. Grand 
Canyon preserved the world’s greatest 
chasm. Yosemite’s cliffs and waterfalls 
were saved by formation of that park. 
Glacier had its shining, marble mountains, 
Rainier its magni- 
ficent mountain, 
Crater its marvel- 
ous blue lake, Las- 
sen its volcano, 
Bryce and Zion 
their gloriously 
colored canyons, 
Rocky Mountain 
its lofty peaks, 
Mesa Verde its an- 
cient ruins, and so 
on. 

Sequoia Nation- 
al Park alone was 
preserved primari- 
ly for its gardens, 
as represented by 
its groves of mag- 
nificent giant red- 





Bears are jolly, but the ranger-natural- 
ist can find other attractions for you 
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woods, the oldest and largest 
living things on earth. 

It must be remembered, of 
course, that when the nation- 
al-parks idea was originated, 
most of the West was one vast, unspoiled 
natural garden. Civilization had not yet 
made its inroads upon the wilderness. 
There was so much of Nature’s domain 
that it seemed impossible that man would 
ever have to preserve wildflower gardens 
from himself and kind. 

In recent years there has been a great 
awakening to the fact that our wild life 
is disappearing at an alarming rate. This 
awakening has come about, I believe, 
largely because of 
the hundreds of 
thousands of gar- 
den-lovers who 
have heard the call 
of the mountains 
and who have 
spent their vaca- 
tions year after 
year among the 
wildflowers on the 
mountain tops. 

The national- 
park service recog- 
nized this lively in- 
terest in wildflow- 
ers on the part of 
the American 
people by (Cont- 
tinued on page 92 





Colonial 


JAMES T. POMEROY 
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NTIL a few years ago little heed 

was paid to the destruction of 

our heritage of really old houses. 
Some of them were, without qualm, 
sacrificed to the expediencies of the 
moment. But, more often, poverty, 
neglect, and indifference were responsible 
for their desolation. When the roofs 
aved in and the walls fell into the cellars, 
well, it was too bad, but seldom could any- 
thing be done toward rescuing the other 
ancient ones that also tottered on the 
verge of ruin. A few groups—individuals 
and local antiquarian societies—with 
limited funds, did what they could to pre- 
vent complete loss, but time and ever- 
gnawing dissolution were imperturbable, 
apparently implacable. 

Lately, however, the revival of interest 
in Early American handiwork and crafts- 
manship has begun to lend the aid of 
public opinion to the preservation of our 
older houses. Henry Ford’s activities 
in this direction are well known. And now 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has contributed 
funds for the general restoration of the 
town of Williamsburg to its former estate 
as the metropolis of the Royal Colony of 
Virginia—long may she endure as an 
amiable reminder of older days, an inspir- 
ation for the Americans of today and to- 
morrow. 

The style of house known as Colonial 
is, perhaps, at once the most popular and 
the most misunderstood of any of the 
styles and mishaps that line our streets 








The Picturesque 
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The Jackson house, Portsmouth, is an interesting ex- 
ample of a picturesque quality gained by many additions 


and dot our country- 
sides. To many people 
a the word “Colonial” 
salls to mind a boxlike 
structure painted 
white and having green 
blinds; and then the 
impression fades—the Colonial style is 
defined insofar as they are concerned. 

To others the impression is clearer; a 
chaste sort of two-story house, perfectly 
symmetrical in form, with a red-brick 
walk leading to a prim entrance placed 
exactly in the center of the facade and 
flanked by equidistant windows with 
muntined sash and shutters or blinds at 
the sides. 

Taken in all, the keynote of such 
houses is a dignity and formality that 
often approaches aloofness. A stranger 
seldom feels the urge to enter such a 
house, partly because he would feel like 
an intruder and partly because the 
articulation is too well understood to 
arouse curiosity—a central stair hall, 
living-room to one side, dining-room and 
kitchen to the other, and three or four 
bedrooms upstairs. 








So CH plans leave little to the imagina- 
tion. Not that this is in itself a defeet; 
quite the contrary, it more often is an 
asset; but the fact remains that the 
temperament of the individual or the 
natural condition of a building site very 
often does not favor the use of the 


The old Dyckman house, in New York City, 
gives us a fine example of the use of varied 
materials and the casy sweep of line in the 
Dutch Colonial, while the Allport, Pennsyl- 
vania, house, at the right, is lovely and quaint 
in its contrast of the formal and informal 


The Duke of Gloucester Strect, in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, is a source of constant inspiration to architects 


Colonial style, as the term is generally 
understood. 

In such cases, one usually turns to 
another and more picturesque style—the 
so-called “Old World” type of house, for 
instance, in which symmetry is replaced 
by balance, thus permitting a more 
flexible and natural arrangement, more 
latitude for the imagination, and free 
expression of personality. 





AS. A matter of fact, our Colonial style 

is a composite one, having a far 
wider range than is commonly known. It 
is really made up of a dozen or more dif- 
ferent types, of which the formal types 
outlined are merely one form of expres- 
sion. It, like any other enduring archi- 
tectural style, is a product .of natural 
growth. It was not born in perfection 
overnight, but, progressing with many 
ramifications thru elementary and inter- 
mediate stages, it finally reached its 
culmination in the highly sophisticated 
type which is popularly known as 
Colonial. 

Of course, the Dutch Colonial house is 
comparatively well known, and therefore 
it is often chosen by those who feel the 
charm of its picturesque appeal. But this 
type has suffered so grievously from a 
lack of understanding and real sympathy 
on the part of its would-be friends that 
many discriminating people feel safer in 
trusting their esthetic fortunes to a type 
which does not seem to offer so many 
difficulties in the way of proper design of 
roofs, dormers, and so forth. 

But leaving even the Dutch Colonial 
type out of (Continued on page 112 


















































































The Tree Flowers 


Entertain 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


LOSSOMS that live in the trees are the original society 
‘ buds. From early spring to late midsummer, some of 

them are entertaining guests every day. And so well 
satisfied are their friends with the welcome they receive that 
they return again and again for a jolly time, to share the treats 
which the flowers so generously prepare. Tree flowers are de- 
lightful hosts and hostesses. 

Not all the blossoms like the same sort of guests. In fact, 
some have friends many and varied, while others prefer just the 
members of one family. Trees do not plan their parties all for 
the same date, either, since two or more of them might wish to 
invite the same guests. For then, difficulties would arise. To 
one or more parties some of the guests would be obliged to send 
regrets, and a flower host and hostess without any guests would 
have cause to feel slighted and sad. 

When the days are bright with sunshine in plenty, first the 
shadblow (or Juneberry), then the plum, the cherry, and apple, 
and then the haws, begin to prepare their flower debutantes for 
the social whirl. In May, usually, each budding beauty slips 
on her party frock of white. Or it may be of seashell pink. Then 
she waits for her guests to arrive. Expectantly each flower 
spreads her dainty skirts and powders her pretty nose. Sweet- 


What beetle guest could resist coming to the large 
house party of the gorgcous Magnolia? This is 
the Umbrella Magnolia, which often has flowers 
as much as 10 inches across and leaves 2 feet long 


scented invitations soar thru the air to insect friends; and all 
the flies and the bees and the social butterflies, thus favored, 
are happy to accept. No R.S.V.P. is necessary. For, as soon as 
the messages are received, the delighted guests are off to join 
in the fun. 

Tree flowers like those of the cherry have quaint little dining- 








, rooms to which their guests are called for refreshments as soon 
’ as they have arrived. Fashionable butterflies and modish moths, 

b talkative bees, gayly chatting—these are some of the charming 

. friends of the cherries, apples, and plums. So cunningly are 

. each flower’s refreshments hidden away from any stray intruder 

y that no uninvited “knave of hearts’’ ever has a bit of a chance 

I to steal a flower queen’s “tarts.” 

nl HERE’S true Southern hospitality in the heart of the 


gorgeous Magnolia flower. To no mere afternoon tea are 
her best friends invited. In May she summons her guests to a 
house party for which she has been preparing a long, long time. 
With bag and baggage, beetles large and small arrive. They are 
given separate rooms in the Magnolia flower’s luxurious quar- 
ters. There they feast and revel for several days at a time. 
This social queen has an odd little custom, too, by which she 
permits her guests to know when the party is to end. The first 
few days*she wears a gown of heavy silk, all lustrous creamy- 
white. Then, when the time draws near for her friends to 
depart, she changes to a robe deliciously apricot in hue. The 
guests would like to linger, and they are slow to go. However, 
according to custom, they are aware that the day for farewells 


has come. 
, Catalpa flowers in their ornate palaces Magnolia house parties are progressive affairs. From one 
— of refreshment provide definite traffic place of royal entertainment to another the beetle guests gayly 
lines to guide the insects to the banquet proceed, to enjoy themselves at their ease. Neither do these 
tables laden with pollen and nectar guests forget to pay their social debts. (Continued on page 129 
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A branch of hasel nuts. 
prominently veined elmlike leaves. 


Note the leafy husks with the kernels within and the 
The hazel is really a tall treelike shrub 





Nut Trees for the Suburban Lot 


OST nut trees are real orna- 
mentals, comely in form, stately 
in growth, enduring, resistant to 


storms, and with unusually attractive 
foliage. And they do not ordinarily re- 
quire the same care that apple trees de- 
mand. Accustomed to shifting for them- 
selves in the wild state, all they need is a 
chance. Fertilizing, cultivating, and spray- 
ing are rarely necessary. The trees simply 
grow, put out their leaves in spring, and 
yield their crop in autumn. Their comeli- 
ness is natural, and no training is needed 
to bring it out. 

Of course, there are some nut trees, 
like the English walnut, that are not 
hardy in the North but thrive amazingly 
in California. The chestnut trees of Eu- 
rope and America are susceptible to a 
deadly canker and cannot be planted with 
any hope of success. The butternut, which 
would be so hardy and fine for northern 
regions, must also be eliminated because 
of a serious fungous disease. Many of the 
hickories, too, altho free from disease, 
bear nuts too bitter or too small to be 
considered. 

But one need not be discouraged. 
There are several other kinds that are 
hardy, free from disease, and just as good 
or even better than those just mentioned; 
the black walnut, for instance. There is 
hardly a region in the whole United States 
where it will not grow if given a soil of 
fair quality and depth. It is a magnificent 
tree and yields bushels of highly nutritious 
nuts. Just one of these trees about the 
place will supply food for generations. 
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Varieties of budded Black Walnuts, 
such as the Ohio, Stabler, and Thomas, 
will begin to bear in a few years. The nuts 
crack rather easily. Not long ago a va- 
riety was discovered that cracks into 
two halves like the English walnut. This 
should be on the market in the near 
future. 

Where the soil is rocky or shallow the 
Shagbark Hickory should be used instead 
of the Black Walnut. The nuts are finely 
flavored, and several promising varieties 





A large cluster of the thick- 
husk Shagbark Hickory, which 
produces deliciously sweet nuts 


have been discovered. One of the most 
attractive is the Vest Hickory, found at 
Blacksburg, Virginia. 

If the space is small hybrid chestnuts 
or hazel nuts may be used. The Japanese 
Chestnut is highly resistant to the chest- 
nut canker, as is also our native eastern 
chinquapin. By crossing the two, practi- 
cally immune strains have been obtained 
that will fruit in a very few years. The 
European Filbert, unlike our native 
hazels, grows to be 20 or 30 feet high. The 
hazel blight has been rather discouraging, 
but by cutting out the diseased shoots at 
an early stage the disease may be fairly 
well controlled. A shrub is different from 
a tree in this respect, having several 
shoots and continua!ly sending up new 
ones. In growing filberts several varieties 
should be planted in order to secure good 
pollination. 

So much for the best hardy varieties. 
For the South and Southwest, the English 
Walnut, the Japanese Walnut, and the 
pecan are to be recommended. The Eng- 
lish, or Persian, Walnut was much used 
by the Arabs, who served the kernels with 
dates or oranges. It was introduced into 
Italy from Persia thru Greece at the be- 
ginning of the Christian Era. The Romans 
cultivated the trees in orchards as we do 
peaches and called the nuts Jupiter’s- 
acorns. This species is grown in America, 
chiefly in California. Unfortunately, a 
serious bacterial blight of the green fruits 
has appeared in the East, and its culti- 
vation there must be restricted until im- 
mune varieties (Continued on page 100 
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Once of the lovely tree or shrubby peonies—cearly, silkev petaled, 





and golden at the center. Such peonies have short woody stems 


Of the Other Peonies—I Write 


Tree, Yellow, Old-fashioned, Wittmann, 
And Strange Wild Sorts Are Described 


HE most commonly grown peonies 

are varieties developed from the 

Chinese Peony (Paeonia albiflora). 

Many other sorts also deserve our atten- 

tion, however, and it is of them that I 
write. 

The Tree Peonies are the most beautiful 
plants and bear the most magnificent 
flowers that we shall find in the whole 
group, and in my opinion they are indeed 
the most beautiful flowering plants in the 
world. These Tree Peonies are by no 
ineans trees, tho compared with other 
peonies they might at least be called 
shrubs. They do actually form straggly 
bushes from 4 to 6 feet high. This race 
came out of China, from which country 
so many of our most cherished garden 
plants originated. The primitive wild 
plant has long been unknown to the 
Chinese and was never seen by European 
explorers until about thirty-five years 
ago; but since that time it has been found 
several times in various localities in the 
nountains in the provinces of Shensi and 
Kansu. 

The wild plant itself is an object of 
beauty, but the Chinese, who have 
revered the Tree Peony for many cen- 
turies, have produced varieties of it which 
are of incredible magnificence. The colors 
vary from white thru all possible beautiful 
shades of pink—flesh, rose, cerise, salmon, 
and copper—into reds of great brilliance 


A. P. SAUNDERS 


President of the American Peony Society 


and depth and from them into deep 
mahogany colors and intense purple crim- 
sons. The Chinese have also claimed the 
production of yellow and blue varieties, 
but it seems likely that these colors were 
rather in the eye of the beholder than in 
the flowers themselves. 


You may very reasonably ask: If these 

plants are so beautiful why do we not 
see them in gardens? The answer is that 
they are not very easy to grow, and, there- 
fore, the less beautiful but more willing 
herbaceous peony has taken the place 
rightfully belonging in our gardens to the 
Tree Peony. 

There has of late years been a revival 
of interest in Tree Peonies so that it is 
now possible to buy them from several 
growers in this country who are propagat- 
ing them. And if the amount of stock is 
not yet very large we may at least be 
thankful that there is some available. 

Root division is not successful with this 
plant as it is with the herbaceous peony 
because, the plant being a bush, it has no 
crown, and to attempt to divide it by 
splitting its main stem is not very much 
more likely to be successful than would be 
the same method applied to an elm tree. 
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Second, it does not root well from cut- 
tings. Hence it has always been propa- 
gated by grafting, and the usual custom 
nowadays is to graft onto roots of the 
herbaceous varieties. This makes a fairly 
satisfactory plant, which, if set rather 
deeply in the ground, may in time estab- 
lish roots from the shoot of the Tree 
Peony and make a fine, permanent shrub. 
Another method of getting Tree Peonies 
is to grow them from seed. Perhaps the 
finest group of plants to be seen anywhere 
in this country are those in Highland 
Park, Rochester, New York. These are 
all seedling plants, the oldest perhaps 20 
years old. The largest of them are about 
five feet high, and in early June they cover 
themselves with their incredible blooms, 
as large as dinner plates yet as delicate as 
butterflies, and excite the wonder and 
admiration of thousands of visitors. 


HE Yellow Peony—About 1880 botan- 

ical exploration by a French mis- 
sionary yielded a plant of great interest, 
one which is destined to add beautiful 
things to our gardens. This is a bright 
yellow-flowered peony known as Paeonia 
lutea. It comes from the mountains of 
southern China. Seed was sent to Paris, 
and in due time there were plants and 
eventually blooms. The great French 
hybridist the late Victor Lemoine at once 
realized the value (Continued on page 128 






An American-made chair 
in Hepplewhite style with 
typical shield-shaped back 


T IS not necessary to raise the ques- 
tion why people want old chairs in 
their homes, along with other an- 
tiques, or why old American chairs in 
particular are so much the vogue. The 
fact remains that it is so, and what con- 
cerns most people who are interested in 
old furniture is how to know the 
different kinds of old American 


What Kind of Chair 


Is That? 


The Writer Tells the Story of 


American-made Chairs 


WALTER A. DYER 


A typical fancy chair of 
the carly nineteenth century, 


combining several periods 


American adaptations of the William- 
and-Mary styles in chairs are also to be 
found byt less commonly than the Queen 
Anne types of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. Chairs with high backs, vase-shaped 
or fiddle splats, cabriole legs, and Dutch 
feet found their way to American parlors, 
in pure Queen Anne style and 
showing various degrees of 




















chairs. It must be admitted that 
they do need a bit of sorting out. 

The story of the development 
of English chairs or French chairs 
is actually much simpler. In those 
countries there was a fairly well- 
marked procession of period 
styles, each merging into the 
next. In England, for example, 
there was the Jacobean chair and 
the Carolean chair and the 
William-and-Mary chair and the 











modification. 

The roundabout, or corner, 
chair became popular in America 
during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. American 
roundabouts are to be found in 
Queen Anne, early Georgian, and 
simpler styles, with variations 
invented by local chairmakers. 























Queen Anne chair and the various 
Georgian chairs, and as soon as 
one masters the simple chrono- 
logy, it is not very difficult to 
become familiar with the essential 
features of the various styles. 

In America the story is more 
complicated. In the first place we 
had importations and copies of English 
chairs, and then adaptations and modifi- 
cations of French and English styles. At 
the same time we were developing chair 
forms of our own, both the humbler kinds 
and the so-called parlor chairs. The 
banister-back, the Windsor, tne fancy 
chair, and the rocking-chiair were all 
American designs; sometimes they reflect 
foreign influences and sometimes they do 
not. There was, however, a steady, if not 
always clear, development, and it is pos- 
sible to arrange a classification that will 
make the picture a little less confusing. 

Let us begin, then, with the better 
chairs of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in this country, setting aside for 
the moment the contemporary develop- 
ment of simpler native forms. At first 
these better chairs were imported or were 
brought over by Colonial settlers from 
England and Holland and were for the 
most part simply transplanted English 
chairs. Soon, however, American cabinet- 
makers, particularly in the larger and 
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Maple and ash slat-back armchair (1725- 
1750); maple banister-back (1725- 
1750) ; and maple fiddle-back (1710-20), 
to which rockers were added in 1780; 
a square-topped Windsor shown in oval 


wealthier cities, began making chairs of 
their own more cheaply than English 
chairs could be imported. Because the 
English styles were the fashion, they at 
first merely copied these in American 
woods. 

But American cabinetmakers were 
not without ingenuity, and so they began 
to adapt and modify the English styles. 
Sometimes they made the carving less 
elaborate. Sometimes they combined 
features of different styles, so that some 
of our early American chairs were moi- 
grels. 

Most of our American Jacobean chairs 
were direct copies of English models or only 
slightly modified. Chairs of the Restora- 
tion or Carolean period, on the other 
hand, were more often modified in their 
American Colonial expression, the elabo- 
rate carving being frequently simplified 
and the English, walnut: giving place te 
American woods. Occasionally we find 
Restoration and banister-back features 
in combination. 


























Typical Shaker slat-back side chairs owned 


by Estella T. Weeks, Lebanon, New York 


About 1750 a pierced splat and the 
ball-and-claw foot began to appear, te be 
followed by American copies and adapta- 
tions of Chippendale’s designs. Mahog- 
any became the popular wood for fine 
furniture, and this was as readily avail- 
able to American as to English manufac- 
turers. The Georgian styles were often 
faithfully copied in this country, as the 
master cabinetmakers of England pub- 
lished design books which were brought 
over here. During the Revolutionary 
period typical Hepplewhite designs were 
reproduced in considerable numbers. In- 
deed, many so-called Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite chairs are found to have 
been of American origin. 
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About the beginning of the nineteenth Right: An excellent example 












































century the influence of Thomas Sheraton of the fan-back Windsor, of it is ugly but not all. 
began to be felt on this side and continued with vase-turned legs. Prop- There are some rather 
for two or three decades. At first we had erty, Metropolitan Museum good upholstered chairs 
direct copies of Sheraton designs in ma- of black walnut which 
hogany and satinwood, followed by vari- Left below: Maple banister- are not to be despised, 
ous straight-leg chairs of American design back chair of about 1760, and certain things which 
in the Sheraton tradition. showing the  flat-channeled suggest Louis XV _ de- 
Meanwhile our American designers banisters and the rush seat signs. These last reflect 
were slowly evolving styles of their own a revival of earlier styles 
in fine furniture. The earlier cabinet- Below: Bamboo-turned bed- in France during the 
makers, such as Townsend and Goddard, room chair of maple. This reign of Louis Philippe. 
in Newport, and William Savery and his —‘"/P¢ is American of the early Before leaving this 
contemporaries, in Philadelphia, however, nineteenth-century period subject of American par- 
do not seem to have devoted much of their gpl. lor chairs, the fact should 
attention to chairs. The most prominent Ps me be pointed out that those 
maker of fine chairs which were copies or adaptations of 
during the early years English designs seldom date back as far 
of the nineteenth cen- as their British prototypes. The date of 
tury was Duncan an American chair is pretty sure to be 
Phyfe, of New York. from ten to thirty years later than the 
A Phyfe chair of the date attributed to the English style which 
best period, with its it copied. This is easily understood when 
outward-curving legs, one remembers how long it took to get 
its fine beading, and chairs or even design books over here 
its carved crosspiece from England a century or two ago, and 
or lyre-shaped splat, how long it probably took the American 
all of the finest ma- chairmaker to produce a copy. For ex- 
hogany, is a beautiful ample, the Queen Anne period in England 
thing and very valu- lasted from 1702 to 1714, or soon after, 
able. Nothing finer while fiddle-back c.airs of Queen Anne 
was ever made in this type continued to be made in this 
country, and Phyfe chairs compare - Es country as late as 1740. In general, 
favorably, in design and workman- American styles lagged a quarter of 

ship, with the best work of the a century behind those of England. 
Georgian cabinetmakers in England. a, More definitely native to this land, 
Phyfe’s work was done largely for the and hence in many ways more inter- 
wealthy city trade, and his chairs are | esting if less elegant, were the so- 
now rare. ° | called cottage or farmhouse types— 
In his later years—after about turned chairs, slat-backs, banister- 
3 1815—Phyfe’s work began to dete- backs, Windsors, and the like. These 
riorate, owing to the popular de- were the work of local chairmakers 
mand, and we sometimes find late for the less-exacting and less-wealthy 
Phyfe chairs of less-exquisite design. | trade, and tho some of the designs 
Contemporaries also copied his style, ee eS were based on English prototypes, 
and these later chairs of Phyfe type Aasarines sateen athe iain élliiied they were developed largely to serve 
are somewhat less scarce. Of this 2 ; wes “a the needs of the colonists and were 

: : 1830, showing the Duncan Phyfe influence : 
later period, too, but of considerable simply made of the less-elegant 
interest to American collectors, are woods. Some of them, to be sure, 
the many forms of mahogany-veneered few years ago, to end, but of late con- found their way into city homes, even par- 
parlor chairs in the so-called American siderable interest has been shown in _ lors, but the term “cottage” chairs is suffi- 
Empire style. American parlor furniture of the mid- ciently descriptive. (Continued on page 77 
Here the antique period was thought, a century period. American Victorian, it is 
: 


Lyre-back chair, and one of 
An American-made chair from : : the most popular patterns 
one of Sheraton’s designs, show- The chairs on these two pages 
ing typical rectangular back are reproduced thru the cour- 
tesy of Metropolitan Museum 


originated by Duncan Phyfe 


A pair of signed maple chairs 
of modified Queen Ann style, 
about 1730. Signed J. Smith 
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The Book Editor's Travel Guidebooks 


These Are the Practical Kind, She Says— 






“Those We Really Used to Travel By” 


HIS June article of mine is to be a 

personal one, the story of a group 

of books that guided my own 

family of four across Europe last summer 

on a ramble in a small American-made 
car. 

There are two kinds of travel books: 
the ones you read at home by your own 
fireside or in a comfortable porch chair 
and enjoy as you would a good novel, and 
the ones you really use to travel by. In 
the first group are the South Sea books 
that thrill you with their descriptions of 
tropic nights, lazy days on coral reefs, 
dusky maidens of surpassing beauty. 
Most of us never expect to go to these 
particular far-off places ourselves, but we 
do like to hear about other people’s ad- 
ventures among the head-hunters and 
breadfruit trees. We don’t especially care 
whether Richard H:! ourton and Com- 
pany really swam so*ue crocodile-infested 
river or not—it is enough for us that he 
has a lively, glowing pen and can write 
about it. True, I do recall an indignant 
letter written by a Kansas youth to a 
New York paper stating that when he 
followed Frederick O’Brien to Tahiti 
(lured by that delightful volume, the 
first of its kind, called White Shadows 
in the South Seas), he found that the 
girls weren’t beautiful at all, or even 
pretty, and that the life they lived was 
anything but paradisiacal. Probably 
it served him right for trying to make 
a dream come true, to force a fairy tale 
into reality. It can seldom be done. 

But I am talking today of travel 
books that really guide, that were 
written to guide. My first experience 
with a book of this kind was more than 
ten years ago when four of us motored 
in New England along the very trail 
described by Louise Closser Hale in a 
charming book (was it called We Dis- 
cover New England?) that is now out of 
print. Mrs. Hale was such a pleasing 
companion, and she saw so much with 
her imagination that other people 
miss, so much that we would probably 
have missed if she hadn’t been along in 
spirit, that I decided then and there that 
there was nothing like a book to guide 
you, provided you had the right book. 

And so when our family decided to 
spend a whole summer in Europe, we 
very naturally began to think about the 
books we should take. Since we intended 
to travel in a small car with several cam- 
eras besides all our personal luggage, we 
knew we couldn’t carry every likely 
volume that we thought of, of course. But 
we did want to take a few and perhaps 
buy a few. This is the way it worked out: 

We sailed in June from Montreal on a 
small Canadian boat that landed in 
Glasgow. This boat went in a northerly 
direction and touched on the Isle of Lewis. 
There were so many Scotch people aboard 
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HELEN COWLES LECRON 





Dear Mrs. LeCron: 


I came to write my travel 
books because the demands for information 
on what to do abroad and how to do it got 
beyond my ability to take care of in any 
other way. I have a very great enthusiasm 
for comprehending my neighbprs in this world 
that gets smaller every day as the wonders 
of science multiply. 


Travelers can be the best 


Ambassadors! 

Charles Lamb once told 
Coleridge: "IT hate that man!" 

"Why Charles," Coleridge 
remonstrated, "you don't know him." 

"I know I don't," Charles 
stammered ; "that's why I hate him." 


I'm strong for travelers who 
understand and can't hate. 


Cordially yours, 


Rann. &. Sangh 


and so much talk of clans and tartans 
that before we landed we found ourselves 
remembering with pride several Scotch 
ancestors of our own. And we found our- 
selves longing above all things to explore 
some out-of-the-way corners of Scotland 
for ourselves. So after a day or so in Glas- 
gow we headed our little car toward the 
Isle of Skye, a place that had hitherto 
been not much more than a name to us. 
We recalled a plaintive phonograph rec- 
ord with a sad refrain about “the storm- 
swept hills of Skye.’’ We remembered one 
stanza of a lilting poem by Stevenson: 
“Sing me a song of a lad that is gone, 
Say, could that lad be I? 
Merry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye.” 
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For after all, every place that you read 
about, or sing about, and later visit, 
always remains to you at leave five parts 
imagination to five parts reality. 

Before ferrying over to Skye from the 
mainland we bought two books, both pub- 
lished in Great Britain and probably not 
in this country, Over the Sea to Skye, by 
Alasdair Alpin MacGregor, and The Misty 
Isle of Skye, by J. A. MacCulloch. All 
four of us devoured both volumes that 
evening (Over the Sea to Skye is the more 
readable) at the uncomfortable and 
crowded little Scotch inn. The legends 
and descriptions helped to take our minds 
off the cold rainy weather and the unap- 
petizing food! 


UT discomforts aside, we found the 
lonely misty island, long the home 
of the two hostile clans of MacLeods and 
MacDonalds, a perfect treasure house of 
romance. It would have been far less 
without those books to guide us and to 
offer our practical American minds 
both legend and history. 

Thru the rest of Scotland we had 
only two books to point the way: 
Baedeker’s Great Britain and The Royal 
Automobile Guide and Handbook, (one 
should not—I might almost say cannot 
—tour Scotland and England without 
first joining one of the helpful auto- 
mobile clubs), and these homely vol- 
umes were indispensable. We were 
always wishing, however, that we had 
with us a small Scotch history to which 
we could quickly refer! (In England 
we wished for a history, too, and far 
more seriously in France.) Yes, of 
course, like all other groups we re-read 
Marmion and Lady of the Lake in the 
proper spots, but we did miss a plain 
history. 

When we reached England we began 
to use, besides Baedeker and the R. A. 
C. book, Clara E. Laughlin’s So You’re 
Going to England! ($3), So You’re Going 
to France! ($4), or So You’re Going to 
Paris! ($3). These three books are all 
published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 

pany. They are expensive but well worth 
the price. As our tour did not include 
Italy, we did not need either So You're 
Going to Italy! ($3) or So You’re Going to 
Rome! ($3), and unfortunately, when we 
were in Germany, her last book, So You’re 
Going to Germany and Austria! ($4), had 
not yet been published. The next time 
we go we shall land in Italy, I hope, and 
I shall pack Miss Laughlin’s Italian guide- 
books as certainly as I shall pack an extra 
pair of shoes. 

By the time we had lived with Miss 
Laughlin for two months in England and 
France we felt that we knew her very well, 
as one always does know a traveling com 
panion. We had learned that she was no 
true vagabond at (Continued on page 64 
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log cottage on my Adirondack 

lot,’’ someone remarks, “if I 
were sure of getting artistic corners. 
You know how it is—the log-cabin 
corner is something akin to the 
decorative coping or a border: it 
sets off the entire effect. When this 
part of a rustic summer home is 
done right one has the instinctive 
feeling that there is perfect har- 
mony, but if, on the other hand, it 
is bungled, there is a sense of some- 
thing slightly out of balance.” 

While another says: “I’m skep- 
tical about securing satisfactory 
chinking that will exclude draft 
and moisture. Frost heavings, I am 
told, loosen every kind of calking 
and ruin log walls. And then there 
is the ticklish problem of having 
windows appear right in a rustic 
structure. Frequently they distort 
the low, massive appearance of the 
walls. 

“T’d certainly put up a one-story 
timber shack—it would be hard to 
go wrong on so simple a building as 
that—only I’m not sure about get- 
ting good joints in the frame work. 
That’s so important! 

“Then there is the matter of 
chimney and fireplace, apparently 
not so simple either. You know, 
every so often some of my friends 
build very pretty fireplaces in their 
camps only to have them prove so 
smoky and cranky they are almost 
useless. One wants a fireplace that 
will draw well and throw out heat 
on chilly evenings, too.”’ 

These are just a few of the mental 
hazards that frequently loom before the 
eyes of the prospective builder, but none 
of them need persist or prove a deterrent. 

There are only about half a dozen types 
of log-cabin corners in wide use, and none 
is too difficult for the person who is at 
all handy with axe, hatchet, and saw. 

One of the best corners is the single 
notch (Fig. 1), where the lower side of 
either end of the wall log is chopped away 


‘| CERTAINLY would erect a 























Two of the more common meth- 
ods of constructing corners 


You Can Build Your Own Log Cabin 


FRANK E. BRIMMER 


Author of “Camps—Log Cabins, Lodges 
and Club Houses” 
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You need not necessarily fell trees to 
obtain siding for your log cabin. It can 
now be bought from your, localdlumbermen 


just right to fit over the rounded section 
of the timber beneath. As each notch is 
chopped the log is rolled into place and the 
cutting done where the progress can be 
watched by occasional tests. When the 
notches are deep enough to allow the log 
to settle down into place, the job is done. 

Roughly this notch is hewn to one- 
half the size of the log beneath, that is, 
one-half the diameter. Actually this 
notch is not quite as deep as that, for in 
order to allow for irregularities in timber 
sizes and logs that may not be perfectly 
straight, the notch should support each 
log just a little above the one below. This 
leaves a crack that may vary from a quar- 
ter of an inch to 1% or possibly 2 inches. 

Logs should always be worked with 
tops and butts alternating so that the 
average height of the wall remains fairly 
uniform. 

To secure a good fit it will be necessary 
to trim off knots, burls, and other 
blemishes and to hew flat such places as 
warps and bulges. 

Some woodsmen even go so far in mak- 
ing a right fitting wall as to hew slightly 
flat what is to become the top and bottom 
sides of the log. This may not only de- 
crease the size of cracks but also reduce 
the tendency of the logs to roll and so 
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give the cabin greater stability. 
The latter feature is important 
when high walls are to be erected, 
as in two-story cabins; however 
there is hardly any danger of walls 
buckling in a one-story cabin, even 
with wide-open cracks. 

It is apparent that if the cabin is 
built from the ground up with our 
single-notch corner, one pair of logs 
will always be somewhat higher 
than the other corresponding pair— 
about half a log higher, to be more 
exact. This condition can be 
ignored except at sill and eaves, 
where a false timber is fitted in 
place to fill the left-over space. 

Another excellent log-wall corner 
is known as the double notch (Fig. 
2), where two opposite notches are 
made in the timber at either end. 
his is an easy corner for the novice 
because it allows twice as much lee- 
way for error and still permits get- 
ting an attractive corner. Each 
notch is cut approximately one- 
quarter as deep as the average 
diameter of the timbers. 

A type of corner that is not only 
easy but allows the alternating pair 
of wall logs to go up evenly is the 
V-notch (Fig. 3), with only every 
other log end projecting. A hand 
saw may be used instead of an axe, 
in cutting the V-notch and pointing 
the timber to fit into the notch. 
First point the log and then saw 
the notch to fit the angle of the 
triangle forming the two contacting 
sides of the point. Six- or eight-inch 
iron spikes driven at an angle into 
each joint make a very presentable job. 

Most early settlers used semi-squared 
logs, somewhat resembling a railroad tie, 
making a neat joint (Fig. 4) of either 
single or double notch type. This is a 
good kind of corner when soft woods are 
used or when the timbers are sharply 
tapered (that is, the butts relatively much 
larger than the tops) or when rather large 
or somewhat crooked. Hewing fairly 
square takes out (Continued on page 95 




















Two methods of building which 
are effective but not usual 
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Getting Acquainted With the Eremurus 


A Giant Among the Bulbous Plants, 
Always Rare and Highly Desirable 


T was in one of our city 

parks in May, as we 

came upon one of the 
hardy borders, that I caught 
sight of my first Eremurus. 

I wondered if I could be 
seeing things, for these huge 
plants had such a tropical 
look about them that I felt I 
had been suddenly trans- 
ported to Persia or India. But 
after blinking my eyes and 
looking about, I concluded 
that I was viewing these ma- 
jestic plants in our city park. 

I immediately began ask- 
ing questions in order to find 
out what they were, but no 
one walking thru the garden 
seemed to know. Finally, 
however, I located one of the 
gardeners, who told me they 
were Eremurus, the desert- 
candle, sometimes called fox- 
tail-lilies or Giant Asphodel. 


HESE lovely plants are 

just beginning to be used 
in American gardens. They 
come from India, Persia, and 
Central Africa. The flower 
stalk, which is 8 feet tall, 
comes up from a clustered 
group of narrow leaves resem- 
bling a palm tuft and is 
topped by a flower spike 2 to 
3 feet long. This flower spike 
is made up of small, star- 
shaped flowers, in colors of 
white, rose, yellow, and a 
pinkish eopper shade. 

Eremurus plants come from 
a bulb or a root which resem- 
bles an octopus with fingers 
reaching in all directions. 
There are several distinct va- 
rieties: 

Eremurus bungei has citron- 
yellow flowers in spikes 3 to 4 
feet tall, while Eremurus el- 
west has enormous spikes set 
thickly with pink flowers. 

Eremurus robustus has rosy- 
pink flowers. It is an unusually tall va- 
riety, often reaching a height of 10 feet. 

Eremurus shelfordi is a hybrid. The 
color is a coppery yellow. The outside of 
the bloom is a reddish bronze. 

Eremurus himalaicus, when in full 
bloom, is a beautiful sight to behold. The 
spike is covered with fine flowers, white 
like snow. 

Eremurus tubergeni is a hybrid between 
himalaicus and bungei and has pale-yellow 
flowers. This is the earliest blooming of 
the yellow varieties. 

Eremurus warei has coppery-pink flow- 
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The Eremurus, sometimes called the 
desertcandle or the foxtail-lily, 
grows to a height of 8 or more feet 


ers flecked with bronze. These flower just 
before Eremurus bungei varieties. 

In spite of their tropical appearance, 
these plants are hardy. They are grown 
here in our climate (Spokane, Washing- 
ton), where we have below-zero weather 
in winter. 


OWEVER, as a safeguard, it is best 

to use a mulch of leaves or straw over 

the crown. One good method of mulching 
is to pile leaves around the crown of the 
plant and invert a small barrel over it to 
keep the leaves intact during the winter. 


The leaves must not be re- 
moved too early in the spring 
beeause the late spring frosts 
may damage the forming 
flower spike. When danger of 
heavy frosts is past, they may 
be uncovered, at which time 
they will make a rapid growth 
and bloom gorgeously in May. 

Two or three clumps of 
Eremurus are all that are 
needed in a small garden. We 
may be glad this is so, because 
they are quite expensive. 

However, if you are a pa- 
tient gardener you may raise 
your Eremurus from seed. 
But you’ must be willing to 
wait, because it takes five 
years for the plant that is 
started from a seed to bloom. 

My knowledge that the 
Eremurus would grow from 
seed came about in a very 
peculiar way: 


ATER in the summer of 
the year I discovered the 
Eremurus growing in our city 
park, my little nephew Jack 
and I were walking thru the 
park. Jack spied these pe- 
culiar seed pods and plucked 
a few when I wasn’t watching 
him. When we reached home 
he broke up the seed pods 
and planted them very care- 
lessly in a corner of my per- 
ennial garden. 

I forgot all about this inci- 
dent until the next spring, 
when up came the most pe- 
culiar little onionlike shoots. 
I promptly pulled them up, 
thinking they were weeds, 
and then a few days later, as 
a friend of mine was proudly 
displaying her Eremurus seed- 
lings, I realized that the 
plants I had pulled up were 
Eremurus, and only then did I 
remember that Jack had 
planted them the summer be- 
fore. I was heartbroken to think I had 
pulled them up, but eight more came up 
later to appease my heart. It is now the 
second year for them, and this spring 
when they came up they were as large as 
a lead pencil. It makes me happy to think 
that in three years more I shall have two 
or three clumps for my own garden and 
some for my friends. 

From my experience, I have concluded 
that the seeds of the Eremurus should be 
planted in late summer, after ripening, 
and that they germinate the next spring. 
Eremurus robustus is the easiest to grow. 
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A church transformed into a wedding bower, by the use of Southern 
Smilax, ferns, and white chrysanthemums upon the altar and the pillars 


How to Decorate for Every Occasion 


AST year I had the thrill of being 
chosen to decorate our church for 
the wedding of the most popular 
couple in our neighborhood. 

Big as the thrill was, however, I was a 
bit perplexed as to how I was to achieve 
an artistic effect, for this blissful pair 
insisted upon having the scene of their 
troth-plighting bedecked with flowers 
native to the locality in which their court- 
ship had been carried on. And this, of 
course, meant wildflowers. We debated a 
while, then chose black-eyed susans. 
Immediately, all the young people of the 
crowd got up a lunch and went off just 
after sunrise on a picnic, combining work 
with play. They returned with such a 
wealth of flowers and ferns that when we 
first beheld them, we wondered if we 
could use all. But we needn’t have 
worried! We didn’t have one too many! 
And when we got thru with that church 
it was a picture! 

From a farmer we got some wire-screen- 
ing; from him also, we secured yards and 
vards of wire. The Mistress-of-the-man- 
sion-on-the-hill lent us two huge vases, 
and most of the cottage owners lent us tin 
containers, which we painted green. 

We covered the wire-screening with 
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green oak leaves and then so hung it that 
it covered the back of the altar. We filled 
the two large vases with loose bouquets of 
black-eyed-susans and fronds of native 
fern. These we placed at either end of the 
screen, which made a gorgeous back- 
ground for the gold of the “‘Susans.”’ 

We concealed the chancel-rail with a 
hedge effect of native oak. Along its base 
we placed our water-filled tin containers, 
and into these we put black-eyed-susans. 


AND still we had myriads of blossoms! 

Can you guess how we used them? 
I'll tell you. Everyone got busy and, using 
wire as a foundation, made huge “chains” 
similar to the famous “Daisy Chain’’ of 
Vassar. These garlands were so placed 
that they outlined the center aisle. They 
were looped between pews, and at every 
second pew we tied on great loose 
bouquets of the blossoms. 

Needless to say, even the semi-uncon- 
scious bride and groom, not to mention 
the guests, found the church enchanting! 
Afterward we were sorry we had not had 
a photographer at hand to take a picture 
of it! 

But that you may really see how 
another church looked at which a wedding 
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took place recently, I am showing a pho 
tograph of it. Southern Smilax, ferns, 
palms, and white chrysanthemums were 
used. In the background, at the altar, 
stately palms stood on either side; chry- 
santhemums and ferns were banked at 
the base of the altar; Southern Smilax 
hung in delicate tracery above the altar 
at the back and also in graceful sprays on 
the pillars at either side of the church. 
At some point on each pillar a few blos- 
soms were seen among the green. The 
windows were outlined with the smilax 
and blossoms and their ledges held 
flower boxes filled with flowers and trail- 
ing green. The center aisle was outlined 
with wide white ribbon. y 


“[ HO to many people wedding decora- 
tions are the most important and 
interesting they ever see in a church, 
some of us could not conceive of this one’s 
being unembellished with flowers or 
foliage, or both, at Easter and at Christ- 
mas, to mention two of the seasons of the 
year. 

A most effective Easter decoration was 
featured in a tiny church in the South- 
west. Standing in a long box that ex- 
tended the length (Continued on page 120 
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A Philadelphia gardened home inspired by pre-Revolutionary homes of stone and 
brick which are native to the locality. The design is so pure that without the garage 
the house might be taken for the headquarters of a Revolutionary War general 


Of Lovely Design, Economical 


Altho 


Jk: house presented Home 
here — the home of 

Mr.and Mrs. William 

R. Spofford, at St. Davids, 
Pennsylvania—is one of 

those dwellings that have made some 
suburban towns the center of some of our 
best small-house architecture. It is an 
“average” house only insofar as it was 
planned for an average family in comfort- 
able circumstances, altho analysis will 
reveal that in designing it the architects 
answered some of the questions every 
home-builder asks. 

Builders and real-estate salesmen de- 
clare that many families considering the 
erection or purchase of a home first look 
at its re-sale value. In this age of far- 
reaching corporations, the young executive 
may find himself transferred a half-dozen 
times in the natural course of his career 
from bottom to top. If he is sure of a 
five-to-ten-year residence in one locality 
he and his wife will usually purchase a 
home; sometimes they will build. But the 
question ever before them is, ‘“‘Can we sell 
quickly and at a profit—or break even— 
when we have to move?” 

Location, number of rooms, and style of 
architecture are the three definite re- 
quirements in the minds of such people, 
the relative importance of these require- 
ments being in the order given. Study 
of the photographs and plans will show 
that the Spoffords’ house is of that type 
which meets rigid zoning laws, making 
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its erection in a first-class neighborhood 
practically assured. The number of rooms 
—four main bedrooms and two bathrooms 
and two smaller bedrooms (or one bed- 
room and a storeroom)—meets the normal 
demand, and the style is popular. It is 
safe to say, therefore, that such a house, 
having a high re-sale value, would fit the 
needs of the average family whose length 
of residence in any given locality is uncer- 
tain. 


Alt families are not migratory ,hhowever. 
Many of us are settled, or will be as 
soon as we build the one and only house, 
the homeplace about which we have 
dreamed and for which we have planned 
and saved and frequently sacrificed more 
ephemeral joys. With us the question of 
architecture is probably the first 
consideration. We have chosen our 


Stone Suits This Well-proportioned 
Admirably, You Can Use Brick Instead 


conservative in any form of 
artistic expression. The new 
art, whether in the form of 
painting, sculpture, furni- 
ture, or decorations, will 
find no welcome here. We shall be pleased 
to see that the house does not depend on 
trick features for interest, that its claim 
to beauty and distinction lies solely in the 
good proportions of its lines and the sense 
of balance imparted to the composition. 
And by no means least in importance is 
the fact that it is so indigenous to America 
as to fit naturally into almost any land- 
scape of gently rolling, wooded country. 

Examination of the front elevation will 
show how closely the architects have fol- 
lowed the period in designing that part of 
the house. The doorway with its broken 
pediment showing delicate modillions, its 
fluted pilasters and recessed 6-panel door, 
is designed to give elegance to an other- 
wise plain exterior. It adds the note of 
dignity—the suggestion of solid worth 
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location and decided upon the 
rooms we need. We now ask what 
this house has to offer us in the way 
of distinctive style and homelike 
charm. 
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In the first place, the style, hap- 
pily inspired by the Georgian coun- 
try houses of the last half of the 
eighteenth century, will appeal to 
those of us whose taste is for the 
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The first floor is as simple and 
direct as the exterior indicates 














A stair hall which is all that a stair hall 
should be in the small home. The simple 
and unaffected detail and furnishings 
create an atmosphere of restful grace 


within—that is as characteristic of the 
houses of this era as their beautiful lines. 
And this: idea of a slightly accented 
formality is carried out in the denticu- 
lated cornice, the wide, 16-light windows 
with limestone lintels that balance the 
doorway, and the three 12-light windows 
above so excellently spaced in relation to 
the wall area. 

(How often have we seen a good house 
spoiled by the tampering of an obstinate 
owner or a bull-headed builder! We obey 
the doctor, take a lawyer’s advice, never 
tell an artist how to paint nor an author 
how to write—but how often do we try to 
“improve” an architect’s creation by 
arbitrarily changing such “small” things 
as window openings, entrance designs, 
and room sizes!) 


HE manner in which the open living 

porch and the garage—the original 
Georgian houses had no garages, strange 
as it may seem!—were added to this one 
without overemphasis is further proof of 
the architects’ intelligent interest in what 
they were doing. The stonework, in 
shades of soft brown fieldstone with an 
occasional niggerhead for contrast, has 
baffled copyists, and a further pleasing 
feature is the 6-inch course of common red 
brick in the front wall, this band being 
reflected in the brick platform and step at 
the entrance. 

Building costs are always an important 
matter to the prospective home-owner, 
and a rectangular house minus those 
wings, gables, unnecessary dormers, and 
other things that eat into money should 
be economical to build. And while stone 
suits this particular house admirably, 
others of the same general architectural 
type have been built from early days to 
the present of brick whitewashed or in 
natural color, wide siding painted white, 
or even shingles or shakes. A further ad- 
vantage is the use of stock-pattern wood 
trim, for stock millwork copied from the 
best of the Georgian and other Early 
Colonial homes can now be obtained. 
However, stock millwork is not always as 
successfully handled as it has been here, 
and something is due the architects for 
their skill in adapting it to the house and 
the house to it. 

The owners having kindly invited us to 
see the interior, we pause at the front door 
to notice that it opens into a” small 
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vestibule with coat closets on both sides. 
Beyond the vestibule is the wide central 
hall with stairs going up to a landing and 
turning in the usual manner to the upper 
hall. At the far end of the hall a door 
opening into the garden follows the prece- 
dent established by early houses of this 
type, altho the old houses usually had 
solid “Dutch” pattern or half-glazed 
doors at this point, not French doors. 
At the right of the incoming guest is the 
living-room, and here the architects have 
departed from the old form entirely in 
order to provide an air of informality. 
French doors opening to the living porch 
are placed on either side of the fireplace, 
and the fireplace itself breaks away 
from the severe quality of fireplaces 
in the old Georgian houses, having 
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a slightly arched opening and a face 
of roughly dressed stone. A plain 
mantel shelf on brackets has sup- 
planted the elaborately carved 
drawing-room mantel of the old 
houses—and beamed ceilings were 





The second floor shows a homelike ar- 
rangement of airy bedrooms and baths 





seen only in farmhouses and cot- 
tages. 
Opposite the living-room entrance 
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is a second doorway of equal width 
opening into the dining-room and fitted 
with French doors to close the room off 
from the hall at will. A swing door from 
the dining-room opens into a breakfast 
alcove and pantry, and this small room 
provides the necessary barrier between 
kitchen and dining-room—the barrier of 
two doors and an air space that deadens 
kitchen sounds and minimizes cooking 
smells. 

Inspection of the plan will show that 
half the kitchen projects beyond the main 
body of the house, forming a unit of that 
wing which contains a two-car garage with 
two bedrooms and bathroom above. This 
arrangement seems to be a satisfactory 
solution of that moot question of where 
to place the kitchen—at the front of the 
house so that the whole rear garden can 
be developed as an outdoor living-room or 
frankly at the rear in the traditional 
manner. This kitchen faces both ways. 
Its location is at the rear, a position many 
homemakers prefer, but its exterior door, 
sheltered by a small porch, faces the 
street. The porch is large enough to con- 
tain a comfortable (Continued on page 127 
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I emphasise this point because it has seemed to me, watching young homemakers, that many of their 
troubles come from the fact that they, and their families, assume that the knowledge necessary for 
homemaking is so instinctive that to confess ignorance of it makes them somewhat lacking as women 


The Bride Studies Homemaking 


Eighth of “The Creation of a Home” Series 


BRIDE of fair education said to 

me: “I don’t know a thing about 

housekeeping. I have never learned 
to cook. But I intend to prove that my 
schooling and office experience have not 
been wasted. If I set my mind to it, as I 
did to algebra, economics, and shorthand, 
I can master it. I know the value of learn- 
ing the facts, the importance of stand- 
ards and authority, and I have acquired 
accuracy. I can reason fairly well from 
cause to effect. I think this training should 
help in making a home.”’ 

A trained mind is indeed helpful to the 
homemaker, even tho, before her mar- 
riage, she studied an entirely different 
set of subjects than those of home eco- 
nomics and has been making her mark as 
a teacher, an office worker, or in some 
other occupation. The important thing is 
that the homemaker recognizes and prop- 
erly evaluates her educational equipment 
—appraising it not in the limited sense 
of instruction for the particular duties of 
homemaking, but rather in terms of the 
correct study habits which are hers and 
which will aid her greatly in succeeding 
in this new field. Such a resume of her 
capabilities will tend to counteract that 
first feeling of inadequacy coincident to 
the taking over of any new job. 
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When the young woman marries it is a 
situation she faces. There is the necessity 
for immediate action in homemaking, and 
no time out for an intensive course of 
study. But equipped with the mentality 
of the average girl of today, she finds sal- 
vation in realizing her lack of technical 
knowledge and in seeking ways to avoid 
its spoiling her product, until gradually, 
thru study and experience, she makes the 
perfect home. 


OF FIRST importance, then, is to recog- 
nize this need for definite self-educa- 
tion in homemaking after marriage, realiz- 
ing that instinct cannot be depended upon 
to show the bride the best practices. 
Too many homemakers go thru life 
with the impression that all that is neces- 
sary for homemaking is a good intention 
or the desire for success. We have all wit- 
nessed the sad results—homes that were 
always in arrears financially or in equip- 
ment, homes placed in the wrong sur- 
roundings, homes attempted that could 
not be finished because the homemaker 
had not known herself, houses that never 
became homes, homes shoddy and shabby. 
If their makers had only realized that 


there is no disgrace in lack of knowledge 
but a great deal of foolishness in refusing 
to recognize it. 


HE trial-and-error method is a costly 
one. Nevertheless I have seen it bring 
results. One young woman who knew noth- 
ing of homemaking, entering it after 
years of clerking, staved right ahead, 
making all the mistakes possible. She 
attempted a scale beyond her. She fell in 
debt. She moved to the wrong neighbor- 
hood and found herself a social Ishmael. 
She tried to imitate her mother, as dif- 
ferent from her as possible in temper and 
taste. She fell a victim to her own lazi- 
ness. And she was cheated on all hands. 
But entering her house sometime after 
I was amazed to see that all was righted 
and her home expressed herself most 
charmingly. Interested, I asked some ques- 
tions. I discovered that as soon as she 
saw she was living beyond her means she 
changed her scale; as soon as she saw 
where her imitativeness was leading, she 
attempted less; when she found that her 
house was uncongenial to her tastes, she 
promptly sold what she had bought and 
refurnished. 
She had, fortunately for her, the scien- 
tific mind. She (Continued on page 70 
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A house which recognizes the importance of the automobile in our modern life 





and yet makes no compromise with beauty at the expense of practicability 


A House for Any Part of America 


S A PICTORIAL ad- 
mixture of the Nor- , 
man-peasant type 

with English motives, this 
house would find a congenial setting in 
most any part of this country, particu- 
larly the wooded sections. 

Lying close to the ground the low eave 
structure of stucco, stone, and timber 
stretches out in a rambling fashion, and 
tho of moderate size gives the impression 
of a house of larger dimensions. The dis- 
similarity of features lends to this house 
its most striking and picturesque aspect. 
The design, as well as the unusual assem- 
bling of materials and their treatment, has 
great diversity, by no means obvious at a 
glance. Each facade presents interesting 
features to clothe the structure in an air of 
alluring mystery. Quaint dormers break- 
ing up the lengthy rooflines or one-story 
wings with interesting timber work ap- 
pear to entrance the eye, but all are pleas- 
ingly incorporated in the main 


Proving That Beauty of Design Is Found in 
Honest Adaption of Materials Close at Hand 


HAROLD H. EHLERT 


within the limitations. ‘Today we look 
back to early traditions and find in the 
work of the early craftsman a lost sense 
of beauty and a fitness in the honest 
adaptation of the native materials at 
hand. 

We have adopted only such materials as 
are native to the soil, and we have done 
it in a picturesque manner. The main por- 
tion of the house is of a warm cream- 
colored stucco with rugged stone lintels 
and trim. The stucco is unevenly applied 
so as to give the walls an effect which 
contrasts so charmingly with the weath- 
ered timberwork in the gables. The roof is 
of slate. Vastly different from that of 
the early period, it is as picturesque as 





inass of the building. 
Just how much of architee- 
tural beauty lies in a diver- | 
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sity of materials harmonious- 


preciated until it is visualized 
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the other was ugly. Not 
only is the rock for the 
modern slate roof selected 
for its colorful qualities, but 
there is a craftsmanship in its quarrying. 
Selected for any particular house it must 
conform to the architecture and the sur- 
roundings. Irregularly applied with the 
valleys rounded so as to banish any 
harshness of line, it is pleasingly appro- 
priate and lends to the dormers in partic- 
ular a certain inclusiveness which is a 
vital part of the roof construction. I think 
we can truthfully say that beauty in de- 
sign can be found in the honest adaption 
of materials that are close at hand. 
Upon glancing at the floor plan we see 
instantly several unusual features. The 
feature that in all probability will be 
noticed first is the garage, well located 
as attached to the house. It is conven- 
iently accessible from the house, and the 
porch in front of it should be particularly 
useful. An electric door oper- 
ator could be installed, with 
the operator lock located on 
the stone jamb of the arch, 
for when driving into the 
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in its actual form. Yet, if we 





look back thru the years, we 
see it is largely to this factor 
that the picturesque dwell- 
ings of England and the 
quaint Norman architecture 
of Franee owe so much of 
their charm. The early set- 
tlers in this country appreci- 
ated the value of such variety 
and applied the principle 




























garage the driver, to open the 
door satisfactorily, would 








have to insert the key in the 

lock while sitting in the ear. 

Still the driver could open the 
BEDLOOM+E— 

ua * garage doors by hand and 

| yet be protected from the 

weather. The garage in this 




















Two plans which meet every requirement of comfortable and grace- 
ful living. The generous size of the bedrooms is worthy of note 
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| position is heated at practi- 
cally no additional expense, 
as a small coil of heating pipe 
could be arranged to run 
along (Continued on page 118 
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Making the Garden-—= 
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Look Right a 


ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART - 


Landscape Architect 


OU have often seen a garden in 

Y which the edges were neatly 

trimmed, the skyline was well 
varied so that there were accent points 
in the form of trees and shrubs reaching 
up or dropping down in their outlines, and 
there was good connection between it and 
the house. Besides this, it had adequate 
inclosure, there was good gradation in 
foliage texture, and all was well worked 
out to scale; no big tree dominated 
the garden in such a way as to make it 
seem tiny or the house so large that the 
garden seemed an insignificant patch of 
orphaned plants. But the garden did not 
“look right’’! There was something wrong 
in the design. You sensed it, yet you 
couldn’t put your finger on it. This gar- 
den, very likely, was too fat—or too slim! 
Gardens get that way if they are not in 
good proportion. 

So as we actually get ready to make a 
design for the garden area we had better 
“get down to brass tacks’ on two ele- 
ments of garden design that are quite 
often overlooked, especially by those who 
get enthusiastic about plant materials, 
new varieties, and cultural kinks. 

I want to talk to you right now of 
proportion. 

Proportion—I was going to define it 
myself, but I shall let the dictionary 
speak: “Proportion is harmonic relation 
between parts, or between different things 
of the same kind; symmetry.” In the 
garden, proportion is the relationship of 
the length of a little pool to its breadth. 
It is the ratio between the long dimen- 
sion of the lawn panel in the center of 
the garden and the width of that panel. It 
is the relation of the height of the opening 
between pergola columns to the width be- 
tween those columns, or it is the relation- 
ship of the length of the whole pergola to 
its height. 

We meet the force we call proportion 
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Line design is found in every section of the garden, even in the 
vertical stems of flowers against the horizontals of a garden wall 


every way we turn. We do not have square 
windows in the house because the propor- 
tions of the oblong windows are more 
pleasing. We have doors that are pleasing 
in outline, and we sacrifice a little extra 
convenience to achieve that pleasing ob- 
long of a well-proportioned door. We buy 
rugs that are well proportioned. We hang 
pictures on the wall that are in good pro- 
portion. And we select those pictures be- 
cause the proportional elements in the 
composition itself are well designed. 


AX? the next time you look at a garden 

that seems well organized in every 
other respect and still “doesn’t look right,”’ 
just you get to digging into its propor- 
tions and right there you may find that 
it is way, ’way off. 

You cannot build the garden of char- 
acter and grace that we are discussing 
in these you-and-me talks about garden 
design without giving some reasonable 
consideration to good garden proportions. 

What is good proportion? I’ll give you 
the answer correctly, first time, without 
stuttering: Good proportion is present in 
a rug, picture, tapestry, mirror, doorway, 
facade of a house, garden panel, terrace 
outline, section of a brick garden wall, 
anything—‘‘when it looks right.”’ 

I stated in a previous article that the 
main avenue thru which we gather enjoy- 
ment of the garden is the eye. Thru the 
ear we get sounds, thru the sense of smell 
we pick up the perfumes that the garden 
tosses into the air. But the main enjoy- 
ment comes when we view the garden. 

Whatever may have been the process in 
the many years thru which the human 

family has lived, I am 
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not prepared even to 
suggest, but we know 
now that certain ratios 
between length of a 
rectangle and its width 
are pleasing, while 
other rectangles are 
not. Perhaps there is 


Fig. 2 


Garden Pools and Pan- 
els. The pool in Fig. 1 
is toolong forits width ; 
in Fig. 4 the panel is 
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fig. 5 


not square nor are its 
proportions pleasing; 
Figs. 2 and 5 are good 
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some dynamic optical rule which is be- 
hind this with which I am not familiar. 
But rule or no rule, we know, for example, 
that the figure called The Golden Section 
is a pleasing geometric figure. 

The Golden Section is an oblong figure 
in which the length is in ratio to the width 
as 4.85 is to 3; or in other words, a picture 
frame or looking-glass, or rug, or what- 
not, that is 3 feet wide and 4.85 feet long 
has a pleasing relationship between length 
and breadth. It is said that this is largely 
the secret of the beauty of the Greek 
temples; that the openings between pillars 
on the porticos are in that proportion, 
that the pillars themselves are made up 
of three golden sections placed end to end, 
that the building mass is in that relation- 
ship as you view its whole side, or if it is 
not a golden section it is some combina- 
tion of planes in which the individual ob- 
long figures thus combined form the gold- 
en-section ratio. I am taking the scien- 
tists’ word for it. Probably all you and I 
really care about this, outside of the inter- 
esting information, is the fact that a 
ratio of 3 to 4.85 will give us a good- 
looking grass panel or proportion for a 
swimming pool. 

A second figure that is pleasing is the 
optical square. It is about 2 percent less 
in height than in width. Along with the 
Golden Section, the Optical Square has 
become a sort of inheritable standard 
figure of good proportion. Perhaps the 
first time a man looked at it he thought it 
ugly. Then he looked again. It started to 
please him a little. He threw away old 
figures for it. And then he kept on liking 
it more and more until today any figure 
in these proportions will be pleasing to 
the eye. 


PERHAPS acceptance of a certain 

figure is based somewhat on the idea 
that it represents something stable. The 
isosceles triangle is a pleasing figure. Its 
appeal probably had its genesis in the 
pyramids and their solidity. 

Forgetting the color, texture, and mass 
of your garden composition for a mo- 
ment, look at it as a place in which there 
are many elements which have to bear 
harmonic relationships to each other. As 
a practical problem, let us consider the 
pathway between perennial beds, which 
goes down one side of the garden. All we 
need is an 18-inch (Continued on page 84 
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Lessons From Japanese F lower Arran gement 


r “HE American who stud- 
ies Japanese flower ar- 
rangement will have no 

desire to copy it in detail, but he 

is sure to be impressed with the 
need for greater simplicity. 

The art of Japanese flower ar- 
rangement has its origin in reli- 
gion, when, centuries ago, green 
branches were offered to the 
Goddess of the Sun in prayerful 
worship. 

Out of the Buddhist desire to 
preserve animal life came natu- 
rally the desire to preserve the 
life of the flowers and plants 
which were favorite offerings to 
the gods. The priests had the 
care of those, and later on be- 
came the teachers of the art of 
flower arrangement, the schools 
being conducted in the temples, 
just as they are today. 

The mere placing of flowers 
and branches in vases of water 
to prolong their freshness was 
probably the first step. The art 
developed very slowly until the 
end of the fifteenth century, 
which became the golden age of 
art in Japan coincident with the 
Elizabethan period in Europe. 

Yoshimasa, a shogun, in,the 
latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a patron of all the fine 
arts and the greatest promoter 
of the art. of flower arrangement, 
abdicated the throne in order to 
devote his time to art. It was 
he who said that “flowers offered 
as ceremonial gifts and placed 
as offerings to the gods should 
not be offered loosely but should 
represent time and thought.” 
This suggestion was the begin- 
ning of the application of rules 
to what has developed into a 
fine art studied by high and low 
among the Japanese people. A 
celebrated artist, Soami, friend 
and companion of Yoshimasa, 
conceived the idea of a funda- 
mental rule of three elements for 
all arrangements. These he 
named Heaven, Man, and Earth 
—three branches which became 
the basis of all flower composi- 
tions. 

The three-branch principle of 
all Japanese arrangements is ac- 
complished by binding all stems 
together at the base where they 
emerge from the water so that 
they will seem to be growing 
vigorously from one root. There 
must be a principal, or Heaven, 
branch which is suggestive of 
the heart or aspiring spirit of 
man ; this part, being his govern- 
ing center, creates his thought, 
actions, and forms his principles. 
So this central stem or branch 
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(1) Forked branches used for flower supports; (2) strip 
lead used as flower-holder; (3) a hooked flower-holder for 
fitting into a jar; (4 and 5) the correct and incorrect methods 
of arranging Aspidistra leaves ; (6) corner of Japanese room 
with a recess for a flower arrangement (note that the plants, 
the container, and the wall-hanging are all suggestive of 
water) ; (7) the proper and improper disposition of the three- 
branch arrangement of flowers; (8) the author's arrange- 
ment of the Yellowflag; (9) an arrangement of pine, chrys- 
anthemums, and bamboo which was a prizewinner at recent 
Chicago Flower Show. Sketches 1, 2, 3,4, 5,7, and 9 sug- 
gested by Mary Averill’s “Japanese Flower Arrangement” 
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of all floral arrangements con- 
trols the general lines of the oth- 
er branches used. (See Sketch 
7.) 

Every school has different 
names—Father, Mother, Child, 
Earth, Air, and Water—for these 
three principal branches, but 
whatever the name given, they 
are always placed in the same 
position in relation to value and 
height. By changing the direc- 
tion and giving a different char- 
acter to the curves of these three 
lines, and by adding secondary 
branches, a great variety of de- 
sign is produced. 

Two great schools came into 
favor. One based on the ex- 
tremely formal style of Soami, 
the other on a much greater 
freedom of line based on the 
naturalness of growing things. 
These two styles rose and fell in 
favor, until in 1781 to 1789, ex- 
ponents of the art not only stud- 
ied Nature freely but combined 
it with the formal style, bring- 
ing the art to a very perfect state 
of development. Today this 
highest expression of good taste 
has diminished and we find again 
iit favor the more fixed rule of 
Saomi, but there are still many 
masters or schools that think 
that the rule of Heaven, Man, 
and Earth too closely adhered to 
gives constraint and spoils natu- 
ralness of arrangement. 


\ HILE it is considered nec- 

essary to use the formal 
principle to achieve a well-bal- 
anced arrangement, to exagger- 
ate the line is looked upon as bad 
taste. 

The Japanese consider it a 
necessity to have an intimate 
acquaintance with plant life. As 
one exponent of the art has ex- 
pressed it: ‘The artist must be 
so thoroly imbued with a feeling 
of sympathy for the character, 
habits, virtues, and weaknesses 
of the member of the floral king- 
dom from which he seeks his 
material, that he possesses al- 
most the same love and tender- 
ness for their qualities as for 
those of human beings.” 

Japanese people have long ap- 
preciated the fact that beauty 
consists of more than masses of 
color. The loveliest blossoms, 
torn from their branches and 
crushed together with ferns, con- 
vey to the Japanese mind no 
idea of beauty or of floral art. 
A single blossom, a branch from 
tree or bush, a few. grasses, or 
even a few leaves floating on 
water (Continued on page 108 
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This terrace is far lovelier as a rock garden than it would have 






been had it been left as a neglected slope sown with grass 


Round the Realm of Rock Rollers 


With The Junior Garden Clubs of America 


2 OLLICKING rumpus! 
What is all the excitement 
about?” asks Uncle Sage as 


he joins our merry troop of Junior 
Gardeners who are waiting to start 
on their fifth adventure in the realm 
of the Landscape Architect. 

“Say, but you are slow this morn- 
ing, Uncle Sage. We have been wait- 
ing here fifteen minutes for you. Mr. 
Landscape Architect says he is going 
to take us into the realm of rock gar- 
dens today, and we can scarcely wait 
to see them!” 

“Well, now that is too bad!” laughs 
Uncle Sage. “But never mind, we'll 
walk a bit faster and make up for lost 
time.”’ 

“No, you won’t walk much faster,” 
smiles our guide. ‘““The rock-gardens, 
you know, are found in the hilly por- 
tions of our realm, and climbing is 
slow work.” 

“Say, that’s right. Rocks are usu- 
ally found on mountainsides and 
along steep ledges, aren’t they?’ re- 
marks Uncle Sage. 


AVE you seen the cunning new award cards 
which I am sending to Junior Gardeners 
who accomplish the ventures into the Realm 
of the Landscape Architect? They are so 
attractive that you may color them and keep 
them in a lovely green folder which is sent to 
you with them. 
Here is the judging schedule for flower beds 
which | promised last month. It is one which 
our Plainview (Texas) Junior Garden Club 


sent to me. 
< CTE cites 


THE CONTEST RULES 


(1) Each contestant must keep a neat ac- 
count of expenses. 

(2) The garden must be the size of an ordi- 
nary back yard. 

(3) No limit on types of flowers and shrubs. 

(4) The garden will be judged on arrange- 
ment of plants and shrubs, not on quantity of 


plants. 
JUDGING SCHEDULE 
(1) Landscaping of plot......... 30 points 
(2) Attractiveness and color scheme 40 “ 
(3) Neatness of garden.......... 30 
MNES Dwikierd dhiks be ceaclicwed 100 points 


around them? Don’t ever call those rock 





“Yes,” answers Mr. Landscape Archi- 
tect, ‘we like to plan our gardens so that 
they seem to fit naturally into their loca- 
tion. If the ground is hilly or has steep 
embankments or terraces, the rock garden 
can be made to serve two purposes. First, 
the rocks will keep the soil from washing 
away, and second, it can be made very 
beautiful with rock plants! We landscape 
architects, when planning a garden, al- 
ways keep in our minds the old saying, 
‘What would be fair must be fit.’ That is, 
to be beautiful, a garden must be useful.” 

“Haven’t you seen funny mounds of 
bowlders heaped up in the middle of a 
yard, with ferns or iris growing in and 
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piles, flower beds, or rock gardens! Per- 
haps we might call them ‘dog graves,’ for 
that is what the poor things look like. 
The oval or round pile of rock in the yard 
is not useful and certainly could not be 


_ called beautiful.” 


“Do you mean, then, Mr. Landseape 
Architect, that we cannot have a rock 
garden unless we live on a hillside?” asks a 
Climber. 4 

“Indeed, you can have a rock garden 
on a level lot if you are careful where you 
place it,’’ answers the guide. ‘(Here we are 
now, just entering our rock-garden neigh- 
borhood.. You see the ground is only 
slightly rolling, and yet we have an ideal 


place for a rock garden. Here is one 

that is being built by two of our own 

Master Gardeners who live in this 

realm! See them building it now?” 
asks the guide as he points to the 
little rock garden pictured at the top 
of the page. 

“Master Gardener, tell us why you 
built your rock garden in this loca- 
tion,’’ Mr. Landscape Architect says 
to the boy who is pulling rocks to his 
rock garden. 

“Well, sir, you see the ground 
sloped down quite a little here, mak- 
ing it difficult to mow the lawn. A 
grass terrace would have been more 
difficult to make and would not have 
been nearly as interesting and beauti- 
ful to look at.” 

“How much lovelier this little rock 
garden looks than the grassy one 
would have,’ remarks Aunt Fern. 

“We think so too,” pridefully an- 
swers Miss Master Gardener, who is 
placing rock plants in her rock garden. 

“My, those rocks look as if they 

had always been there,”’ says a Climber. 
“Rocks in a garden should never just 
be laid on top of the ground or placed in 
the dirt very shallow,”’ answers our Mas- 
ter Gardener. “They should be large 
enough so that at least half of the rock is 
buried under the ground. Do you notice 
that the rocks all seem to slant backward 
into the ground?” he asks. “We placed 
them this way so that the moisture, rain, 
and soil would run back instead of out 
over the lawn. It is very necessary, you 
know, that little rock plants shall have 
good drainage and plenty of moisture.” 
“What kind of flowers do you growin your 
rock garden, Master Gardeners?” asks 
Aunt Larkspur. (Continued on page 67 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


A Department Conducted by and for Our Readers 


Your Own Author 


EVERAL years ago I began to keep 
S a record of all the things of interest 

which happened in my garden. I 
found this so much help and so interesting 
that I continued still further and finally 
wrote a garden book for myself which has 
been of great advantage. 

Altho seed catalogs and garden books 
give a great deal of valuable information, 
they do not always apply to your locality. 
Because the country has a wide range of 
climate, garden books and catalogs cannot 
be too definite as to planting dates and 
so forth. In fact, right in one’s own state 
or even town there is much variation in 
climate and soils. 

A garden book makes it easy to plan the 
garden each spring, and you know with 
which flowers you are successful and can 
also keep a record of the varieties which 
you like best. Reliable seed companies 
generally describe their flowers fairly 
accurately, but sometimes there are 
flowers which do not bloom as we expect 
them. 

During the year if you read of some 
special way in which a flower can be 
grown, you can jot it down in your book, 
and when spring comes you have it there 
to remind you that you were going to try 
it; if you do not you will probably forget 
all about it. 

It is also of much interest to note each 
year the time of planting and the time of 
blooming and to compare them with the 
previous years. 

Begin your person- 
al edition by taking a 
blank book and writ- 
ing a name of a flower 
which grows in your 
garden at the top of 
each page and under- 
neath write down the 
things of importance 
concerning the flower. 
Thus: 

Sweet Alyssum 
(Alyssum maritimum) 
Classification 

osfilielion «died Annual 
Variety....... 

Lilac Queen, Car- 

pet of Snow 
Planted... .April 29 
Bloomed.... . 

July 2 until frost 


Height...... 6 inches 
Color... . aces 

White and pale lilac 
Ueetibs tatters 


..Fine border plant 

Remarks: Very fragrant. Try next 
year with Ageratum. Combination of 
blue and white very pretty. After the 
blooming season is over cut back so they 
will not go to seed and the side shoots will 
grow up stronger and flower as large and 
as plentifully as the first crop. In the fall 





Months were spent in se- 
curing this picture re- 
flected by the gazing globe 
in H. H. Collier's garden 





























A simple pool in the garden 
of Mrs. L. S. Weinberg, 
Kingstree, South Carolina 


It’s a wonder 
Wells Rothang 
(right), Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, 
didn’t sprinkle 
both lawn and 
photographer 


select one or two of 
the strongest plants, 
cut back, and pot. 
Keep cutting back so 
it will not seed and it 
will flower all winter. 
Very delicate fra- 
grance in the house. 
I thought this 
would interest a lot of 
readers. I myself am 
very much interested 
in articles contributed 
by readers.—Milton 
Duclos, Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 





Tropical Fish 


READ your article “Balance in the 

Home Aquarium”’ last November with 
interest, for we have had several collec- 
tions of goldfish in the past that have 
been most successful. I wondered, tho, 
how many readers have tried the newer 
tropical fish in their aquariums instead of 
goldfish. 

The Guyppis (which we hear pro- 
nounced guppy, goopy, and guy-pi— 
“guy,” as in the boy’s name) are much 
more interesting, I think. They are tiny 
—the largest one never more than 14% 
inches long, the female being larger than 
the male. The male, however, excels in 
brilliance of coloring and can be dis- 
tinguished from the female by one or more 
distinct black spots on his sides. These 
tiny fish are practically transparent and 
resemble opal. Their translucent bodies 
are radiant with flashes of iridescent colors 
that seem to come and go as 
they dart thru the water. 
The most interesting thing 
about them is the fact that 
you can raise large families 
in your own glass bowl, for 
these little midgets bear 
their young alive, unlike 
other fish that merely 
spawn eggs. The females 
have usually two sets of 
young a year, bearing from 
6 to 28 baby fish at one 
time. 

True to Shakespeare, 
“The big ones eat up the little ones.”’ 
Guyppis are cannibalistic, so the female 
must be put in a separate bow! to bear 
her young, but that is not all! The bowl 
must contain a fair amount of green stuff 
in order that the baby fish may hide-in 
the plants and keep from being eaten up 
by their own mother! 

The baby fish for the first few days 
resemble the tiny wigglers in stagnant 
water but develop rapidly. They are 
not difficult to care for—the rules for a 
balanced aquarium in the November 
issue, 1929, hold perfectly true for 
Guyppis except that, because of their 
size, you can use the smallest aquarium 
for a great many inhabitants. A tank 
9x9x12 will (Continued on page 90 





Peony clumps border 
the driveway of the 
home of Mrs. Em- 
manuel M. Siegler, 
Cornwall, New York 
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This illustration shows how to remove the lower 
limbs of trees so that shade will be avoided 








How to Grow Grass Beneath Trees 

































Pertinent Pointers About Shade and Grass 


r NHE chief agent in the production 
of a fine lawn is sunlight. Without 
it you can never produce a super- 

fine growth of grass, no matter how much 

money you spend, how much material 
and equipment you use, how much time 
and thought you give to it. Trees are 
wonderful because of their foliage. They 
must of necessity shade the ground near 
by. That which makes them wonderful 
from a tree point of view makes them ob- 
jectionable from a lawn point of view. 

There is ever a conflict. 

But, you say, is it not possible to have 
both? Yes, there is a way to have both, 
to have them at the same time, in the 
same place, and it is not expensive. Each 
tree has what might be called a natural 
shape, perhaps pyramidal, perhaps globu- 
lar, or almost so; others are columnar. 
Let to itself, each tree will grow to its 
natural shape. Even when man inter- 
feres, Nature will work along similar lines. 
If a tree is pyramidal and you cut off the 
lower limbs, it will still grow to a pyra- 
midal form, adding at the top almost the 
equivalent of what you take off at the 
bottom. No matter how you remove the 
lower limbs, the tree will continue to put 
the equivalent to them back on at the 
top. The result of your cutting is to re- 
move the pyramidal shape higher. In- 
stead of having its base within 6 or 8 feet 
of the ground, it will be at 10 or 15 feet, 
and the tree as a whole will be about the 
difference (4 to 7 feet) higher. Should you 
cut again up to 20 or 25 feet, this will 
mean that the base of the pyramid is at 
that level, and in time the tree will be- 
come that much (10 feet) higher. 

In these statements lie the possibilities 
for a good growth of grass under shade 
trees, actually beneath their shade. I 
have worked this out in actual cases and 
have proved it. . 

In the sketches, made from an actual 
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MORRIS A. HALL 


photograph of a tree, this idea is shown 
step by step. Here is the way: Prepare 
the soil, buy the best seed, fertilizer, and 
other necessities, perhaps procure sod for 
edges or certain special spots, also tools 
for tree trimming. Remove the lower 
limbs of all trees to a point between 10 
and 15 feet from the ground. This will 
let in early morning and late afternoon 
sunlight, while the foliage left will pre- 
vent midday burning thru the hottest 
months. The tree will put on growth at 
the top and fill in higher up to compensate 
for the bottom losses. This new growth, 
the moving upward of the tree shape, so 
to speak, will take several years (two, 
perhaps five), depending on the trees and 
their natural rate of growth. 


JATER, perhaps at the end of two years, 

cut the trees again, removing all 
branches to 20 or 25 feet from the ground. 
Again Nature will move the tree shape 
up this distance, the time depending on 
the tree’s rate of growth. Should circum- 
stances warrant it, a third cutting to 25 
or 30 feet may be justified. The idea is to 
move the foliage of the trees up so high 
that adequate morning and afternoon sun- 
light can reach the lawns beneath—ade- 
quate sunlight for the grass at all times, 
except several hours at midday. 

Those who are impatient can carry 
thru the whole procedure in a single cut- 
ting. This will destroy the appearance of 
the trees for several years despite a really 
superior lawn growth. The plan as put 
forth produces grass and keeps the trees 
reasonably shapely and attractive. The 
grass will not reach a superfine condition 
in the first or second years, for the 10 to 
15-foot level of bottom tree growth is not 
high enough to let in all the sunshine a 
good lawn needs, but it lets in enough to 
result in a vigorous growth and a satis- 
factory appearance. In giving the height 


of the head, I have aimed at average con- 
ditions, but it should be varied to suit 
each set of circumstances. On a hilltop, 
where more sunlight penetrates under the 
trees, lower heights might suffice; in a 
deep and narrow valley where little sun- 
light gets under, even higher levels might 
be necessary. I have trimmed pines, lo- 
custs, and hemlocks about 35 feet with 
very satisfactory results. 

Elements that enter into the production 
of fine lawns include: (1) good seed, (2) 
good soil, (3) plant food to suit, (4) close, 
regular cutting, (5) constant care, (6) ade- 
quate watering, and (7) plenty of sun- 
shine. 

Under good seed, consideration must be 
given to the use of: (1) special shady-lawn 
mixtures, (2) red (and other) fescue, (3) 
bent (seed or stolons), (4) bluegrass, (5) 
clean seed, free from weeds, (6) vigorous 
seed germinating power, and (7) seed 
suited to locality and circumstances. 

There must be consideration, among 
other things, of soil that is light, loamy, 
a bit sandy, well drained, not underlaid 
with clay, and well worked before plant- 
ing. 


LANT foods include those that help 

and those that harm: commercial 
plant foods to suit conditions; bonemeal, 
applied heavily spring and fall, otherwise 
lightly as needed; no stable manure; no 
lime, unless soil can stand a season after 
liming; coal ashes will make a clay soil 
more porous; wood ashes are slightly help- 
ful when free of iron and foreign matter. 
Put a layer of sand beneath the soil or mix 
it in when drainage is poor. 

Frequency of cutting depends on the 
fineness of the growth and its vigor. 
Generally speaking, all grass should be 
cut once a week, except in the hottest and 
driest month, when every 10 days will suf- 
fice. Finer or (Continued on page 111 














The Fruit Garden 


Invites You 


M. G. KAINS 


their first summer in the country several years ago 

and were so delighted with the free, healthful life that 
the father bought a small place 100 feet front and 200 feet deep 
and built a little cottage. Tho he might have commuted to busi- 
ness daily thruout the year, it has been feasible to live in this 
house only during the summer months because the mother 
teaches in a New York City school and the children attend 
there. 

Such being the conditions, the father asked me to suggest 
fruit which could be planted to give most pleasure during the 
three months they could spend on the place, and together we 
worked out a plan which has given the family all the fresh and 
preserved fruit it has needed. 

We simplified our selection at the start by eliminating all 
varieties that are normally in season later than the first week in 
September. For not only would the family be absent from then 
until the following summer, but even if arrangements could be 
made to gather it there is no way of storing fresh fruit in a city 
apartment! 

Next we decided that as the space is limited only a few trees 
could be planted, and these mostly of small-growing kinds that 
begin to bear fruit while comparatively young. 

Another factor that further governed our choice is the nature 
of the fruit. We chose only varieties of highest quality, first 
because these are rarely seen in the stores and markets, second 
because such varieties represent a finer discrimination in taste 
and therefore a higher standard of living, and third because 
ordinary kinds in abundance are carried by merchants and 
hucksters. 

Tho the available area for fruit-planting is in the rear of the 
house, it was decided to plant some berry-bearing shrubs in 
front because of their ornamental value. Accordingly several 
bushes of the Cherry Elaeagnus (Elaeagnus longpipes), or goumi, 
as the Japanese call it, were planted among the shrubbery of 
the border. The idea was to have their brilliant-scarlet dotted 
berries for their beauty during several weeks and then to make 
them into jam. Such preserve has been designated by the noted 
horticulturist William Falconer as “the most delectable jam 
that ever passed the human palate!” 

As no cereals are grown in the neighborhood, no law was 
broken by planting bushes of the common barberry (Berberis 
vulgaris) more for their ornamental currantlike clusters of 
brilliant-red berries than their little yellow flowers which fall 
before the family arrives for the summer. [Editor’s note: In the 
wheat-growing sections this barberry is banned inasmuch as it 
is believed to carry rust to the wheat.] Another bush with gor- 
geous red berries planted in this border is the American Cran- 
berrybush (Viburnum americanum), whose abundant clusters 
of creamy-white flowers are an outstanding feature in June. 
[Editor’s note: This closely resembles the European Cranberry- 
bush, but the fruit is more edible.] 

The berries of both these plants reach full maturity too late 
for the family to use them, but the birds get the benefit. Bar- 
berries make a beautiful, clear-pink jelly distinct in its tart 
flavor from that of any other fruit. Berries of the other shrub 
make a jam or jelly which suggests that of the cranberry, hence 
the application of this name, tho the bush is nearly related to 
honeysuckle and elderberry, not to true cranberry, blueberry, 
and mountain-laurel. 

As raspberries and blackberries are rather sprawly but 


()i of my city-bred friends and his young family spent 


























































The Montmorency is a sour red cherry, early, and produced 
in abundance on low trees. It is used for pies and for canning 


beautiful when in blossom, these were planted along the borders 
of the property, the raspberries at the sides, the blackberries in 
the rear. In these positions they defined the boundaries, gath- 
ered more or less plant food beyond the property line, and were 
made the dumping ground for fallen leaves, weeds pulled in 
the garden, and clippings from the lawn. Such vegetable 
remains soon decay and thus assure conditions similar to those 
provided by Nature. The result has been more and better fruit 
than is usually produced under cultivation. 

Dewberries are far more sprawly than the closely related 
bush blackberries, so they are best trained on trellises—more 
like tomatoes than grapes, for they have no tendrils and must 
be tied. Were it not that the fruit ripens a month or six weeks 
earlier than the bush blackberries they would have been 
omitted, but so little space and attention are needed by the 
dozen plants and the fruit ripens so early that my friend has 
always been glad he planted them. 


E IS also glad I overruled his prejudice against currants and 
gooseberries which, being a city man, he had supposed 
were too sour to be good for anything “except to waste sugar.”’ 
I explained that not only are these fruits always sent to market 
before they are ripe, but many of the varieties of currants grown 
commercially are naturally more tart than others. After consid- 
erable urging he planted half a dozen bushes of each fruit and 
has discovered that both fruits if fully ripe are delicious when 
used raw as dessert as well as superior to those commonly sold 
when preserved in various ways. 

Another fruit, the grape, narrowly escaped omission because 
my friend thought it would ripen too late for the family to enjoy 
it. I showed him, however, that he could count on several va- 
rieties, so he added them, and by following management sug- 
gestions he began to get fruit the year following the planting of 
the vines. 

One corner of the garden is naturally a little more moist than 
the balance of the property and, as we (Continued on page 82 
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The Room That 


Is More Than a Bedroom 


CHRISTINE HOLBROOK 





T IS comparatively [ 

easy, no matter how 

small a bedroom 
may be, to make it more 
than just a place to sleep 
and dress. With a little 
thought and care the av- 
erage bedroom may be- 
come an expression of the 
individual—and a great 
convenience to him—of- 
fering comfort and in- 
cluding the equipment 
for occupations that re- 
quire solitude. 

Bedrooms, we know, 
are small in the average 
modern home, but com- 
fort, if well planned, may 
take only a little space. 
If the bed seems to 
usurp the place, change 
it to a day bed that re- 
quires less room. It is 
important of course that 
it be a comfortable one. 
If quarters are crowded, 
push the day bed against 
the wall and into a cor- 
ner near a window, where, 
spread with a simple cov- 
ering and having a few 
decorative pillows added, 
it becomes a couch by 
day and a bed by night. 
Some of the new and 
very modern beds are 
quite headless and foot- 
less; in fact, they are just good box 
springs and mattresses mounted on a 
simple frame high enough to lift them 
above the draft of the floor. 

Comfort for the various rooms of the 
house has different interpretations. Con- 
sidering it for the bedroom, it does not 
necessarily imply a deep overstuffed arm- 
chair nor a large wing chair, but it may 
and can be had in a low upholstered chair 
that seems a miniature of its sister, the 











Bookshelves and writing desk add to the 
joys and comforts of this man’s bedroom, 
which has an unusually cosy atmosphere 
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about. 


moved 
They are very practical 


readily 


beside the bed or be- 
tween twin beds where 
one does not have space 
for a table to hold the 
bed lamp. 

A desk in the bedroom 
is a convenience and a 
pleasure, and in the guest 
room particularly it is 
almost necessary. Only 
during odd moments of 
the visit does the guest 
find time to write, and 
he may neither wish nor 
feel free to go about the 
house seeking writing 
conveniences. In rooms 
prepared for college stu- 
dents it is often required 
that each person be pro- 
vided with his own desk, 
and in like manner if 
children have desks in 
their rooms much of the 
extra studying and hand- 
work that they do can 
be concentrated there. 
Good desk lamps with 
soft green-glass shades 
that cast the light di- 
rectly over the working 








The upstairs bedroom may be a comfortable sitting room as 
well. In this home in the North a fire is always laid and ready 


big overstuffed type. The comfort-giving 
qualities of the bedroom chair are the 
lowness of its build and the softness of 
the upholstery. An added stool that is 
just the height of the chair is very con- 
venient, for pulled up close it forms a 
lounge with the chair, and again it comes 
in very handy at the dressing table or 
about the room. 

Of course the bedroom that permits the 
use of a chaise longue or couch, in addi- 
tion to the bed and a chair, is ideal, for 
there is nothing more restful when one is 
tired and wants to relax for just a few 
moments without bothering to turn down 
bedcovers. 

Lighting is most essential for the com- 
fortable bedroom, not just during the 
process of dressing but for reading both 
in bed and in the easy chair. Our bed- 
rooms may so often prove a refuge and an 
escape from the noise of the living-room 
floor, and with good lighting, an easy 
chair, and-an interesting book all in one’s 
bedroom there is the guarantee of a pleas- 
ant evening. Floor lamps can be used 
upstairs as well as down, and they need so 
little room. Well lighted as they are and 
adjustable to every height, they can be 


space may be bought to 
give them correct light- 
ing. A wastebasket is of 
course essential in the 
complete bedroom. 
Girls like rugs on their bedroom floor, 
but the boy’s room should not be too 
carpeted. So often his toys need just the 
hard surface that a bare floor offers, and 
rugs that he can push aside are a good 
idea. Braided, rag, or hooked rugs are 
very suitable, and the all-over patterns 
now made in imitation of the old hooked 
rugs are attractive for a girl’s room. 
Hanging shelves which will hold a few 
personal books (Continued on page 114 











Beds with good springs and mattresses 
are essential of course. And comfortable 
chairs will endear the bedroom to its users 


























State Flowers 
I Would Grow 


NATT NOYES DODGE 


CROSS the sun-scorched prairie crept a train of canvas- 
covered, ox-drawn wagons. On springless seats stolid- 
faced women suffered uncomplainingly. Far to the 

westward a faint purple haze marked the mountains beyond 
which lay a land of opportunity and a new home. Visions of 
sturdy cabins with flowers by the doorstones tempered the 
hardships of the journey and lightened the ever-present dread 
of Indian attack. 

Tucked away among the pitifully few possessions permitted 
by the limited space under canvas were a few precious seeds 
and roots taken from the flower gardens of the old home. In the 
new land the presence of home flower friends would be as a mes- 
sage from yesterday carrying a flood of reminders of much- 
loved surroundings and bringing to the new environment an 
atmosphere of the familiar at once comforting and cheerful. 
Beyond price were these fragrant companions from the home- 
land, and their care, protection, and propagation became an 
absorbing and delightful project among the sterner duties of 
establishing a home in the wilderness. 

Altho the wilderness has been vanquished, the flowers of 
our own childhood are as dear to us today as those borne across 
the continent were to our pioneer grandmothers. Modern condi- 
tions uproot many a family, setting it down at the ends of the 
earth, and the presence there of the friendly faces of familiar 
flowers brings a thrill carrying all of the pleasure experienced 
by those who built homes at the end of the Oregon Trail. 

Rare is the person who has not some favorite among the 
blossoms, and in the majority of cases the chosen flower of his 
native state awakens a feeling of pride coupled with happy 
memories. Many of the state flowers are cosmopolitan in their 
habits so that it is possible to cultivate them satisfactorily 
under a wide range of conditions, and since many of them lend 
themselves especially well to some position in the plan of home 
beautification, it is quite often possible to include the chosen 
flower of our home state in our landseape planting. 

So broad is the 
field of plant ma- 
terials embraced 
by the several va- 
rieties representing 
all but one of our 
forty-eight states 
that, were it pos- 
sible to find a loca- 
tion having climat- 
ic and soil condi- 
tions suitable to all 
of these plants, a 
complete and beau- 
tiful landscape 
planting might be 
made thru the 
combination of 
nothing other than 
these authorized 
state flowers. 











There are many 
kinds of goldenrod, 
but as garden sub- 
jects they are more 
appreciated abroad 




















New Me-xico’s desert yucca has a lower- 


growing relative, Yucca filamentosa, which 


is a distinctive hardy landscape plant 


Even under the varying climates of the different sections 
of the United States, it is possible almost everywhere to make 
desirable use of many of these flowers in beautifying the home 
grounds. 

Of the forty-eight officially designated flowers there are 
thirty-six distinct genera represented. The remainder is com- 
posed of duplications, such as the Southern Magnolia, chosen 
by both Louisiana and Mississippi, or by related species, as the 
rhododendrons of Washington (Rhododendron californicum) and 
of West Virginia (Rhododendron maximum) which, altho having 
definite variations if considered from the botanical point of 
view, are not sufficiently dissimilar to necessitate individual 
attention in a nontechnical discussion. These thirty-six may be 
roughly classified as trees, eight; shrubs, eight; perennials or 
foreground plants, sixteen; and exceptions, four. 


NE of the most stately of American deciduous trees is the 
tuliptree, or yellow-poplar, of Indiana. Its smooth, bright, 
oddly lobed leaves and greenish-yellow, tuliplike blossoms, 
which appear in May or June, make it especially desirable for 
landscape use, its great height and spread fitting it for the larger 
properties, where it makes a restful background for the more 
pretentious residence or a shade tree for the lawn and drive. 
Altho of lesser stature and bulk than its relative, the Southern 
Magnolia of Louisiana and Mississippi, with its shiny, ever- 
green leaves and magnificent, creamy, fragrant blossoms, is 
also a favorite for the background or as a shade tree. Several 
of the smaller species of Magnolia find wide use in landscape 
work because of their showy early spring bloom. 

The White Pine of Maine is approved for windbreaks, as a 
background for the smaller house, or as the dominant note of 
the larger shrub group, where its sturdy crown and dense 
foliage creates an atmosphere of somber dignity against which 
the flowering shrubs of lower habit display themselves to advan- 
tage. For similar locations or as specimen plants for framing the 
dwelling, the Flowering Dogwood of Virginia and the hawthorn 
of Missouri are especially useful. The former, with its large 
white blossoms contrasting sharply with (Continued on page 105 
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We Go Shopping With a June Bride 


While She Buys Everything She Will Need for 





Her Table—Linens, Silver, and China—for $75 


" ELL me,”’ said a little bride-to-be 

friend of mine the other day in such 

a woeful voice, “‘whatever shall I do? I have just about 

$75 to spend on my table—china, silver, and linen, I mean. Can 

I possibly stretch it over these three items and have anything 
that is worth while at all?”’ 

“Indeed you can,”’ I answered, and with eager anticipation, 
too, I must admit, for if there is one thing more than another 
that stimulates me it is seeing just how far one can make a few 
dollars go. It becomes an exciting game which never loses its 
interest, and besides, who doesn’t love to help a bride! 

Now this particular bride is a very practical girl. She has 
good taste and loves nice things and well understands that it is 
better to have a few choice things that are just right than a 
quantity that may be both cheap and showy. In her little house 
in the suburbs she will entertain occasionally at dinner, never 
more than four guests at the most, however, since she will be 
doing her own cooking. Her girl friends she will probably have 
in for tea, and there will be bridge once in a while of an evening. 

Such were the demands of the situation. With our definite 
allowance in mind we attacked the silver first, since this seemed 
to be where the greatest expenditure would be. Now in shop- 
ping for such related objects as table appointments one must 
set out with a very definite scheme in mind. One cannot buy 
the first design that is appealing and just any particular color 
because it is a favorite one without having a disjointed and 
haphazard collection as the result. The design of the silver must 
be sympathetic with that of the china and the tone of the linens 
very definitely attuned to its color. All three—linen, china, and 
silver—must consider the decoration of the dining-room when 
possible. Because she is a modern-minded young woman this 
particular bride felt that she would like to select good modern 
designs wherever possible, since its general simplicity best suits 
her ideas of decoration. And I might add that by modern design 
we do not mean angular, modernistic patterns which are going 
rapidly into the discard, but the freedom from the old conven- 
tional ideas of design and the emphasis on texture which is 
becoming a characteristic 
of better design in all 


HELEN McLEAN GRIGGS 





fields. We proceeded, from 
this point, to the silver. 
Anything but plated 
ware was of course out of 
the question. But this 
means no sacrifice of beau- 
ty, and fine plated silver 
carries a guarantee of long 
service. We found a choice 
of interesting patterns, fi- 
nally hesitating between 
that most interesting new 
modern departure with the 
long - handle, short - blade 
knife and short-pronged 
fork and another pattern 
which, tho traditional in 
shape, was modern in its 
satin-smooth handles, en- 
tirely plain except for a 
triangle motif at the tip. 
The former cost around 
$25 and the latter about 
$30 for a 26-piece set. 
There were other conserv- 
ative patterns and period 
designs for as low as $10 
for 26° pieces. We finally 
selected the $30 one in- 
cluding 6 forks, 6 knives, 
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With one-third of the $75 left, we set about buying linens in 
keeping with the china and silver we had alrcady selected 


6 tablespoons, 6 teaspoons, 1 sugar spoon, 
and 1 butterknife. We could have selected 8 
of everything in a charming chest if we had wished, but inas- 
much as we planned to buy sixes in china, this seemed to be 
enough; nor did we wish the price to include a chest which we 
did not really need. Soup spoons and bread-and-butter knives 
were discussed, but we decided to buy these later with a pos- 
sible wedding check. 

Selecting china consumes more time, since one is confronted 
with numerous and varied lovely designs and a wide range of 
price. Our mothers bought china in 100-piece dinner sets at a 
given price. Many people still do it, but the practical-minded 
bride of today buys differently. She knows that closet space is 
frequently at a premium, also that she would not use so great 
a quantity if she had it. So she buys in smaller quantity, a 34- 
piece set, for instance, which is as follows: 6 dinner plates, 6 
salad (or dessert) plates, 6 bread-and-butter knives, 6 teacups 
and saucers, 6 soup plates (or “cream soups’’), 2 open vegetable 
dishes, and 2 platters. Or she may buy from open stock—which 
the majority prefer to do—buying only whatever she thinks she 
will need and leaving out the salad plates, one vegetable dish, 
and one platter, with the idea that wedding gifts, as they so 
frequently do, may supply these very needs. Lacking these she 
may later add dessert plates of colored glass or contrasting 
china, and a pewter vegetable dish or platter always adds a 
distinctive note to a table. 


GMART young homemakers prefer the new “cream soup,”’ 
which consists of a shallow and broad two-handle bowl and 
accompanying saucer, to the older style of soup plate; this adds 
slightly to the cost. But nowhere could we more easily prove 
that distinction and taste are not a matter of expense than in 
the china department. For as little as $5, approximately, one 
may purchase a 43-piece set in a conventional floral pattern of 
really good design. Plain china will generally cost more than 
decorated, since, to make it interesting, emphasis must neces- 
sarily be put on quality. in this particular case, to be in com- 
plete harmony with the 
silver, a dinner set for six 
in a new wheat pattern 
was chosen. This was a 
design of straight, slender 
sprays of wheat in green on 
an undertone background 
of American porcelain. 
This set would cost from 
$18 to $20, according to 
the store. For a bride who 
has a dining-room in Early 
American pine or maple or 
with a simple-style painted 
furniture there is a lovely 
imported Alpina design 
which shows little land- 
scape views in black cen- 
tered against a cream back- 
ground. One may buy 32 
pieces for as low as $10. 
This set consists of 6 
luncheon plates, 6 bread- 
and-butter plates, 6 small 
preserve dishes, 6 teacups 
and saucers, a small plat- 
ter, and a vegetable dish. 
This is an excellent set for 
the young bride doing 
light housekeeping in a 
small apartment, where 
(Continued on page 78 








One mother found it decidedly to 
her advantage to “tip” generously 


ECAUSE this is the time when 
B father is going over his fishing- 

tackle and mother is collecting 
data on summer resorts, I make no apolo- 
gies for breaking our mental-health series 
long enough to say a word about the chil- 
dren’s vacations. 

The way in which the summer months 
are spent is all-important tothem. If they 
are in school they need to be laying up 
health and energy to carry them thru 
to spring with flying colors. If they have 
not reached school age the physical build- 
ing process is quite as necessary in order 
to get them ready for winter, so often a 
trying season for young children. Along 
with the physical improvement, many 
behavior and habit problems will be 
cured. And so the vacation question 
comes up quite properly when we are 
considering mental health. 

Fortunately, the school-age child will 
thrive under much the same conditions 
that spell a good outdoor vacation for the 
adult. If he can be out in the air and wear 
old clothes and run and play and make as 
much noise as he likes, if he can get 
plenty of wholesome food and enough 
sleep at night, it will have been a holiday 
well spent for him. 

But when there are small children the 
vacation problem is vastly complicated. 
There can be no doubt that for such a 
family the type of vacation that consists 
of a long automobile tour should be ruled 
out. The car may well be utilized to go 
to an outing place, but children under 5 
should not be taken on a sight-seeing 
tour of the country. Even if one could be 
assured of the right sort of food and of a 
sound sleep every night, the long days of 
riding, of dust and of sitting still, are too 
much of a strain. 

Likewise, the vacation place must be 
carefully chosen. No matter how good the 
fishing may be at the wilderness lake for 
which father’s soul is yearning, and no 
matter how mother may incline toward 
the boarding-house where for once she 
will not have to worry about three meals 
a day, the dream had best be deferred 
unless the chosen place measures up in a 
few essentials. 

‘First, you must make sure that some- 
where on your wilderness lake there will 
be available good, clean milk and fresh 
vegetables—not so easy as it sounds, as 
you may find when you test your favorite 
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Shall We Take Vacations 


With Small Children? 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


vacation place according to the children’s 
needs. For instance, some friends of mine 
had been going for years to their cottage 
on a northern lake. As a matter of course 
they went for the summer when their 
baby was 6 months old. Soon after their 
arrival the mother became unable to 
nurse him. Then it was discovered that 
no good milk could be had. Result, a case 
of rickets that it took all winter, with 
expensive medical treatments, to cure. 
Second, you must know not only that 
you can secure the right foods but that 
they will be prepared as is necessary for 
young children. This will bar many a 
hotel and boarding-house and may con- 
demn mother, heartless as it may seem, 





Just as father thought he was going to 
land a big one, Junior let out a scream 


to a housekeeping cottage. But again, 
any mother who has nursed a digestive 
upset will be willing to make the sacrifice. 

Third, sanitation must be good. Where 
one cannot be sure of the plumbing, 
authorities recommend an open toilet, 
properly drained, as suitable for young 
children. 

Fourth, sleeping facilities must be such 
that the small child can get its nap in the 
daytime and its sleep at night undis- 
turbed. 

Fifth, have safety in mind. If mother 
has to spend all her time watching the 
youngsters and worrying about them, it 
will be the reverse of a vacation for her. 

Next, the problem of travel to the 
destination looms large. If you go by car, 
most important perhaps is the question 
of getting proper food enroute, but this 
is made easy by various preparations on 
the market. 

Unless the baby must stick to a par- 
ticular formula, evaporated, powdered, 
or condensed milk, properly diluted, can 
be used for both infants and small children 
for the short time the family is on the 
road. (Tho these must be considered 
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emergency rations only and not relied 
upon for more than a few days, as they 
do not contain all the food elements need- 
ed.) A mother reported to me recently 
that she fouad evaporated milk the best. 
For her 2-year-old she put with it equal 
parts of warm water. Any that was left 
she threw away, opening a fresh can each 
time. 

Practically all these prepared milks are 
reliable. The form that is chosen may 
depend upon convenience or taste. Dr. 
Josephine Baker advises that the dried or 
powdered milk be prepared for infant 
feeding by adding 8 parts of water, which 
brings it to the full strength of fluid milk. 
It can then be modified just as the milk is 
modified. 

Condensed milk, she says, should be 
used in the proportion of 1 part to 15 
parts of water for the infant 3 months old, 
the strength being gradually increased 
until for the 6-months-old child the 
proportion is 1 teaspoonful to 2 ounces of 
water. 

Evaporated milk can be used in the 
same proportions as condensed milk. As 
it contains no sugar, Dr. Baker suggests 
adding 1 teaspoonful of milk sugar to 
every 6 ounces of the mixture. 

The vegetable problem is made easy by 
the canned strained vegetables now avail- 
able for the baby. There remain only the 
cereals, and these can usually be obtained 
at restaurants. 

Next comes the matter of the toilet. 
One mother took along a chamber with 
a wide, flat rim at the top, for which she 
made a black sateen cover. This was set 


on the floor of the car, and the baby ex- 
perienced no difficulty in using it. Some 
sort 


arrangement of this should be 
included by all 
means, so that the 
trip will not inter- 
fere with habit 
training. (Continued 


on page 74 





Junior’s adventures at sea and on 
land keep his mother in “hot water” 
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This is the first 
of a series of arti- 
cles by Miss Barber 
on delicious food as 
it is to be found in 
various famous and 
near-famous eating 
houses.—EDITOR. 
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In Sam Broad’s base- 
ment place the food is 
always good. Meats 
are broiled deliciously 
by Chef Harvey Miller 
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SCANDLIN STUDIOS 


Good Food in an English Chophouse 


OOD food has a way of at- 
tracting people no matter 
how obscure its source may 
be, and New York City, the famous 
melting pot of the world, might also 
be said to be the great stew pot, 
gastronomically speaking, of the 
nations of the earth. Here may be 
found English, French, German, 
Swedish, Italian, Armenian restaurants— 
each serving excellent food typical of the 
country it represents. Some of these have 
gained world-wide reputation on the basis 
of serving consistently good food. Some 
are among the most expensive restaurants, 
where practically every known delicacy 
may be ordered. Others are small, half- 
hidden-away places where the menu is 
limited but where every dish is certain to 
be thoughtfully and perfectly prepared. 
Such a one is Sam Broad’s place, a fa- 
vorite restaurant of mine, not too widely 
known, where cooks may come and cooks 
may go, but where the food standards and 
consequently the food remain the same. 
For sixty years this little chophouse has 
gone on serving excellent food in its base- 
ment room, where the floor is covered 
with sawdust, where unshaded lights glare, 


EDITH M. BARBER 


“At the end of a good dinner, both body and soul 
enjoy a particular happiness. 
the brain is enlivened, the physiognomy brightens, 
the color rises, the eyes sparkle, and a pleasant 
warmth is diffused in every limb. 

“The true artist, the true connoisseur of art, 
will be as critical of a dinnner as of a symphony, a 
statue, or a song.” 


—Jean Anthelme Brillat-Savarin. 


and where the tables are set with coarse 
cloths and heavy china. 

“Which is the best restaurant in New 
York?” is a question which I am often 
asked both by New Yorkers and by visi- 
tors to the city, because I am supposed to 
know more or less about good food, and 
because I live here. It is, of course, a ques- 
tion which I cannot answer; there is no 
one best. 

But when I am asked by any of my 
friends to choose a place for dinner where 
good food is the only object, and where 
soft lights and music are not considered 
indispensable as an accessory, I am quite 
likely to say, “Oh, let’s go down to Sam 
Broad’s.”’ “Sam Broad’s”’ is “down’’ from 
almost anywhere in New York, across 
Washington Square, and down a narrow 
street where the elevated trains turn, and 
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Physically, whilst 


just up Third Street a few doors. 
From Twelfth Street, where I live, 
it is just a good ten-minute walk 
which will stimulate appetite, a 
quite necessary attribute to com- 
plete enjoyment of the simple but 
filling fare which we shall get. We go 
down the steps and open the door, to 
be greeted by the delectable perfume 
of broiling beefsteak and frying onions. 
It is always a momentous problem 
whether to choose steak or broiled fish or 
the broiled scallops, which is the specialty 
of the house. If it is your first visit you 
must be introduced to them. You just 
don’t know the possibilities of scallops 
unless you have tasted them done this 
way. The scallops are always the very, 
very small kind and are arranged in an 
enamel soup plate which began life by 
being white in color. Many exposures to 
the fire have now turned the borders al- 
most black. When they come to the 
table they are still bubbling, and you 
must taste them very gingerly to avoid 
burning your mouth. The last time I was 
there the cook made a special sauce to go 
with the scallops. I did not think it would 
be possible to (Continued on page 116 
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Meats in. Packages 


The New Quick-freeze Process Maintains Their 
Freshness, Insuring You Good Meat Every Time 


TEAKS and chops aud 

roasts, cut, wrapped, and 

ready to carry home when 
we enter the meat market! Not so 
many months ago I saw for the 
first time a display of these cuts 
in their attractive transparent 
parchment-paper wrappings, and 
I was interested immediately. This 
was something decidedly new and 
decidedly out of the ordinary, so 
I set out to learn what I could 
about this innovation in the mar- 
keting of fresh meats in a labeled 
and branded package. 

Like every other homemaker, I have 
learned to depend upon brand as a sym- 
bol of quality. Most of us recognize our 
limitations when it comes to selecting 
meat—we simply have not learned to 
judge its quality. And here before me 
were packages of lamb chops, pork chops, 
porterhouse steaks, and many others 
which would be the same today, tomor- 
row, next week, next year, for that is what 
is guaranteed by a brand—the other prod- 
uct always must measure up to a definite 
standard of quality. : 

Distributing fresh meats in packages 
necessitates subjecting them to a quick- 
freezing process which maintains their 
freshness until they go into the pan or 
broiler. 

“Frozen, but if they are frozen, how 
can they be fresh?’”’ many of you ask. 

Let me answer this question as I heard 
it answered by a packer: 

“These meats are saved to be frozen 
and not frozen to be saved,’”’ he said. 

There is a wide difference between the 
two, which brings us again to the quality 
of the product, for only the best is put out 
in this form. The process of chilling quickly 
freezes in the freshness —all the delicacy 
of flavor and juiciness are preserved. 

Each chop just as thick as every other 
chop, each steak cut the proper thickness 
for broiling, each roast of a convenient 
size—all are advantages which the home- 
maker will be quick to recognize. 

The cuts are trimmed of all excess fat 
and bone at the packing plant before they 
are packaged, which means less waste in 
the kitchen. 

A great deal of painstaking care has 
been taken to produce a quality package, 
and I think you will agree that success has 
been attained, for those perfectly wrapped 
transparent or parchment-paper packages 
certainly are good-looking. 

There are a number of consumer cuts 
now available; others soon will be. 

Four pork chops cut from the center of 
the loin are to be found in one package. 
The ends of the loin, which are not quite 
so desirable, are used for small roasts or 
sold as chops under a different label and 


INEZ SEARLES WILLSON 


ACKAGED frozen meats is one of the wonders of 

the age in which we live. Not since the passage of 
the Pure Food Laws in 1906 has so notable a contri- 
bution been made in the interests of better foods. 

By a new quick-freeze process whereby small 
crystals are formed that cause no breakdown of cells, 
and thereby loss of valuable flavor and food nutrients 
(as is the case when meats are frozen slowly by ordi- 
nary methods), meat, which is the great source of 
energy for man, is now available in prime condition. 

Better Homes and Gardens is happy to give this infor- 
mation about the new packaged frozen meats to you 
at a time when recent improvements in mechanical 
refrigerators make it possible for the farthest person, 
be he marketman or consumer, to avail himself of the 
opportunities offered by this new development in the 
production of meats.—EZDITOR. 


at a lower price. Pork tenderloins are to 
be had also. 

The entire lamb carcass is sold fresh in 
packages. The loin and rib chops are 
wrapped three to the package. The leg of 
lamb is cut American style, that is, the 
shank bone is removed and the meat 
folded back over the thick part of the 
leg and fastened. This makes a roast of 
convenient size to fit into a small pan. 

The rolled lamb loin, which is boneless, 
is a most attractive roast and of course 
very easy to carve. Another roast is cut 
from the shoulder. 

And last but not least is lamb stew. 
This homely meat dish becomes a real 
aristocrat in its transparent-paper wrap- 
ping. We, who are accustomed to think- 
ing of stew meat as more or less indeter- 
minate chunks, may have some difficulty 
in recognizing this compact package for 
what it is. I was told at the packing plant 
that this package is proving very popular, 
and well it may, for what is better than 
a good lamb stew? 

The beef cuts which are available are 
porterhouse, sirloin, and club steaks, 
rolled roasts, and rump roasts. 

Other cuts are being added to the list 
right along. There are beef cuts as well as 
veal rib, loin, and shoulder chops, and 
veal cutlets. 

The meats are frozen, cut, and pack- 
aged under the sanitary conditions which 
are rightly associated with packing-house 
methods, and they reach the homemaker 
in the same condition. 


NOTHER factor is convenience. It 

surely makes marketing much simpler 
to be able to go into the market and ask 
for a package or two or three of chops 
just as you would buy a can of corn or a 
loaf of bread. 

What is the future of fresh packaged 
meats? Will they meet with favor on the 
part of the consumer? Experienced pack- 
ing-house men believe that the develop- 
ment of packaged meats is a decided for- 
ward step. The packer considers this 
process a further refinement of meat- 
cutting methods. Bacon, packaged 


at the packing plant, was a 
refinement of the preparation of 
this meat product. There are 
many of us who have forgotten 
that bacon was ever bought in a 
slab and sliced with those curious- 
ly inadequate knives which are 
found in most households. We 
should find it almost impossible 
to give up our favorite brand of 
evenly sliced bacon and go back 
to the old jagged and uneven 
slices. 

The average homemaker asso- 
ciates not only convenience but 
cleanliness with packaged foods, and un- 
doubtedly her preference in this respect 
will carry over to fresh meats, especially 
when she has had an opportunity to prove 
the quality of the product. 

Are fresh meats in packages universally 
available? Not at the present time; how- 
ever, demand will make them so, is the 
answer given at the packing plant. 


"THERE are other questions about the 

care of frosted meats after they have 
reached the home and the differences in 
cooking methods, if any. These will natu- 
rally occur to the homemaker. So far as 
the care of the frosted cuts after they 
come to the kitchen, you will do just as 
you would with any fresh piece of meat, 
that is, you will put it in the refrigerator 
until you are ready to use it. Ordinarily, 
meat is prepared within a few hours after 
it is brought from the market; at most, as 
a rule, it is kept in the home refrigerator 
only until next day, Sunday’s roast being 
purchased the day before. Of course, it is 
quite possible to keep fresh meat per- 
fectly for several days in a weli-refriger- 
ated box. I have found that I could do 
with frosted meats just what I could with 
meats cut in the retail shop. I have kept 
chops for several days in my refrigerator, 
and I found that they were as juicy, ten- 
der, and well flavored as one would ex- 
pect meat of high quality to be. 

So far as cooking is concerned you will 
follow the same procedure which you 
ordinarily would for steaks and roasts and 
chops. At least I have, and the results 
have been all that I could ask. I have 
simply applied the regular rules of meat 
cookery to the frosted cuts just as I 
should to those not so treated. Lamb 
chops and steaks are broiled or pan- 
broiled. Pork, which needs long, slow 
cooking to develop its flavor, is cooked in 
this way. So far as roasting is concerned, 
I have been thoroly converted toe the use 
of the meat thermometer, since it tells me 
when a roast has reached the exact de- 
gree which I find desirable. 

Frosted meats are indeed bound to 
win the favor of the homemaker. 
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NE of my friends once remarked, 

“When your garden is in that 

state of perfection that you can- 
not see the need of any changes, then you 
will lose all interest in your horticulture 
endeavors.”’ I agree with him. His phi- 
losophy convinces me that I have great 
interest ahead of me. 

The circumstances which prompted my 
gardening were such that I delved head 
over heels into it, so to speak, without any 
comprehension of its intricacies. Two 
very important events took place at the 
same time: I joined the local garden club, 
and I indulged in the sacred bonds of 
matrimony. Her father told me that she 
knew her onions, but he said nothing 
about her ability with flowers. She trans- 
planted weeds for statice in the place 
where I had pulled out the salpiglossis 
for weeds. 

Thinking perhaps that my responsi- 
bilities were not great enough in my do- 
mestic tranquility, the garden club elected 
me as an officer. This obligated me to 
learn something of outdoor sports, and 
when we established ourselves in our 
home, we immediately started to land- 
scape the grounds and arrange our gardens. 

The enthusiasm of the other member 
of the household was as great as mine, and 
we often commented that our common 
interest in the work has been one of our 
greatest sources of happiness. But experi- 
ence has proved to us that enthusiastic 
desires do not guarantee success without 
some practical knowledge. After three 
years we now find that we are prepared 
to do that which we attempted to do 
originally. 

First I laid out a formal flower bed 
which was of fancy design and which 
never could be in keeping with the decid- 
edly informal surroundings. You notice 
that I attribute the error to the party of 
the first part. I am honest enough to ad- 
mit that the formal masterpiece was exe- 
cuted against the better judgment of the 
party of the second part. 

This originality was too small to be 
properly executed. It was 20 feet square, 
with a circular bed in the center and tri- 
angles at the four corners. When it was 
laid ouf with the grass paths, it developed 
that the beds were too small for the large 
plants and the grass paths were too narrow 
for the lawn mower. Scissors were re- 
sorted to in order to cut the grass, until 
gradually the plants overgrew the con- 
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fines of the beds and there was no grass 
to cut, and, incidentally, no design to the 
flower bed. It was just one mass (and 
mess) of miscellaneous plants. 


ANOTHER major undertaking was the 
rock bed. I have since learned of its 
difference from a rockery. The rockery is 
that combination of artistic rocks and 
plants with a natural appearance which 
every one tries to attain, while a rock bed 
is that pile of rubbish and stones that 
every one seems to get. 

I was undaunted in my first failure, so 
I repeated the error in a more prominent 
place where the glaring faults are wit- 
nessed by everyone who passes. There 
was one improvement, however. Instead 
of a large hickory tree in the center of the 
bed, there was placed a natural-looking 
pool. I now find that the pool would be 
so much better if it were deeper and had a 
drain. It is sucha job to bail out the water! 

To replace the formal flower bed, an in- 
formal one was laid out elsewhere, with 
many twists and curves. It was a large 
bed and quite an undertaking to build it. 
All there has to be done now is to change 
the many twists and curves to graceful 
sweeping lines, transplant hundreds of 
plants so that there will be massed effects 
instead of sentinels here and there, ar- 
range them for harmony, time of bloom, 
height, and their needs for sun or shade. 

We did not favor the appearance of the 
path from the street to the front porch, so 
a whole day was utilized to dig a trench 
for a new path to the drive at the side of 
the house. Many wheelbarrow loads of 
rocks were carried to give a foundation 


_— What Is Right About 
Ni My Garden? 


Receiving Instructions From Our Best 
and Oldest Teacher—Experience 









BURTIS W. GRIFFITHS 


“There was no design to the flower bed. It was just 
one mass (and mess) of miscellaneous plants. The 
beds were too small for the large plants, and the 
footpaths were too narrow for the lawn mower” 


for the smaller stones and ashes. Chipped 
bluestone was used for the finished path. 

Oh yes, Aunt Emma gave us a hundred 
rambler rose bushes which we planted to 
grow over a stone wall. We have now de- 
cided that the dilapidated stone wall must 
give way for modern landscaping, and so 
must the roses. 

There dre many more examples of 
errors of judgment, but you have heard 
enough to appreciate my forthcoming 
plea. Unless you have had previous ex- 
perience in whatever phase of gardening 
you attempt, however seemingly unim- 
portant it may be, I urge you to study 
and plan your work. Consult others who 
have had that experience. Read good 
books. Join a garden club. 


HAVE since learned that had I read 

a good garden magazine I would have 
profited to the extent that many errors 
would have been eliminated. The garden 
contains many secrets in its cultivation. 
How many like myself have lost many 
plants because they had winter mulch 
when they shouldn’t, or vice versa? How 
many have wondered why some favorites 
do not thrive when the real cause is lack 
of sunshine or lack of shade, too dry soil, 
or too damp? 

Experience, of cource, is the greatest 
teacher, but it is sometimes expensive. 
The more one learns about this garden 
subject, the more he realizes its magnitude. 
Remember, an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure; likewise an ounce 
of good soil is worth a ton of poor soil. 







“Unless you have had previous experience 
in gardening, I urge you to study and plan 
your work. Read some good garden books. 
Join a garden club, and above all, sub- 
scribe for one good garden magazine” 
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Guard your rooms from summer sun 
by building your new home 


or remodeling your old one with CELOTEX 


O more suffering from summer heat 

for the families of wise home owners. 

For nowadays, they live in houses insu- 
lated with Celotex —houses that are cool 
and pleasant even when it’s 90° outside. 

Celotex shuts out scorching sun’s rays 
during summer months. Through other 
seasons it protects you from chill, damp- 
ness and cold . . . keeps your home at an 
even, healthful temperature... saves fuel 
by retarding furnace-heat-leakage. 

Use Celotex for making extra living 
quarters out of waste spaces in the base- 
ment or attic. Use it for insulating your 
roof; for refinishing your ceilings; for 


changing open porches into sun 





PIP IPP = When you buy a new house, look for the Celotex sign. It is your assurance of greater home comfort 


parlors, enjoyable all year ’round. 

When applied to the outside of houses, 
as sheathing, Celotex adds structural 
strength ... makes walls sturdy and 
permanent. 

And on inside walls and ceilings, you 
can obtain finer, smoother plastered sur- 
faces with Celotex Lath, which is espe- 
cially designed to eliminate lath-marks 
and to reinforce against plaster cracks. 

Ask your contractor, builder or archi- 
tect for further information on Celotex 
—and write us for our interesting new 


The word 


man wmm CELOTEX «eee 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the trademark of and indicat 
manufacture by The Celotex Company, Chicago, Il. 





INSULATING CANE BOARD 


booklet, “Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation.” 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Lid., 
Montreal. Member of the National Building 
Industries Bureau. Sales distributors through- 
out the world. Reliable dealers can supply 
you with Celotex Standard Building Board and 
Celotex Lath. 


Celotex Standard Building Board is 4 feet wide, 7 to 12 feet 
long, 7/16 and 7/8 inch thick. Celotex Lath is 18 inches 
wide, 48 inches long, 7/16 and 7/8 inch thick. 


REFRIGERATORS: When you buy a refriger- 
ator for your home, ask if it is insulated with 
Celotex Refrigerator Insulation, a special prod- 
uct that insures a constant, low temperature in 
your cabinet... shortens the running time of 
your machine or saves ice. 








KOE EE EO KES 
See Advertising Index, page 135 
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To Keep the Children in 






Their Own Back Yards 


Tact Predominates in 


These Mothers’ 


Back-Yard Equipment 


LL mothers have experienced the 
coaxing requests, as soon as va- 


cation begins, “Mother, may I 
go over to Jane’s?”’ “Mother, may I go 
to the movies?”’ and the like. 

To counteract this, last June, naving 
adroitly interested the children (ages 
10, 8, and 3), without their knowing the 
reason, we set to work in our own back 
yard. Two rope swings and two auto- 
mobile tires were tied to the overhead 
beams of a strong grapevine trellis which 
made a shady nook. A cheap hammock 
was hung between two apple trees with a 
short ladder against one of the trees to 
help in climbing to the leafy bower 
above. A merry-go-round made of a 
cedar post and a smooth heavy plank 
with handles at each end was placed in 
the yard. Two piano boxes were turned 
facing each other—the roof and flooring 
made from the front of the boxes—and 
lo, a cabin took shape after many, many 
mornings of hammering and sawing on 
the part of the boys! A small sandpile 
for the littlest ones was turned over to 
the children to be their very own. Nearly 
every morning there were at least ten or 
twelve children at play in this spot given 
over entirely to them. 





ee eee eee a $ .80 
SD dG lo vo n'a od vb .00 
(free from garage) 
Merry-go-round........... 1.75 
(lumber; already had cedar 
post) 
RPS nls reset ico .00 
(free from a trading-stamp 
parlor) 
En ors) 2.50 
a 3s oes 50 
tgs, SS pan li, ape RA .20 
Sand for sand box......... 2.00 
$7.75 


And so back-yard contentment for 


the summer cost just $7.75.—Mrs. W. 
W. Weant, Salisbury, North Carolina. 


This Game Instructs 


"THERE is a stage in the development 
of children when certain subjects 
appeal to them. If they are intelligently 
directed at such time, they will easily 
learn a great deal about those subjects 
which will be helpful later, and the sub- 
jects will always bring happy association 
rather than a sense of drudgery. 
Robert begins the study of geography 





Methods 


next year. An accident to his foot 
compelled him to keep quiet for a few 
days. A timetable map of the United 
States had been left by recent guests. 
His mother pasted it on cardboard, 
bought him a new set of crayons, and 
at, the kitchen table he started to color 
it. First of all the water was colored blue 
and he learned about the oceans, large 
gulfs along the coast, and the important 
lakes and rivers. 

Next, strongly contrasting colors were 
used for adjoining states. He was de- 
lighted with the appearance of his map, 
for he had worked neatly, and it was 
very creditable. He quickly learned the 
names and locations of each state, and 
there were many other facts that he 
enjoyed learning, as where gold, iron, 
salt, and similar products come from. 
Instead of a fretful unhappy boy, a busy 
contented one was the result. — Mrs. 
Harley Fallon, Peru, New York. 


For Mother Obeys 


BOUT the time my little girl started 
to go to school we had quite a 
struggle with obedience. It seemed as if 
she resented every request I made. She 
disliked being told to do things. This 
was difficult for me to understand, as I 
made it a point to speak to the children 
in a manner in which I would like to 
have them speak to me. 

In thinking over the problem I real- 
ized that as a child I had reacted in 
much the same way, that I had disliked 
being told what to do by anyone because 
I felt I knew how to handle things my- 
self. This feeling of self-confidence I did 
not want to destroy in her, but cheerful 
obedience had to be obtained in some 
way. Consequently, a conference was 
called to reason things out. When asked 
why she disliked to obey mother, “I 
don’t know’”’ was her answer. Then I 
proceeded with this line of reasoning: 

Did it ever occur to you that mother 
has to obey? If not some person, she 
must obey that which she knows to be 
the right thing for her to do to be happy. 
The “‘no”’ and the surprised look proved 
the child felt grown-ups could do as they 
pleased. We don’t do things primarily 
because someone says so; we do them 
because it is the right thing to do, and 
parents are given to children to help 
them to know what the right thing is. 

When the child saw that there was 
no wish to dominate but only a desire to 
be helpful in her behalf, there was a 
change in her attitude, and ever since 
she has been more cheerful in her re- 
sponse.—Ethyl Gregg, Wenonah, New 
Jersey. 




















BREAKFAST-SKIMPING spoils many a 
day! When you find you grow tired too 
easily — when nerves give way too 
readily—stop and think back te break- 
fast. Did you have enough to eat? 

“Enough” doesn’t necessarily mean 
a large quantity of food. Few people in 
these hurried, modern times eat a large 
breakfast. And there is no reason why 
they should. 

A small breakfast can give you plenty 
of nourishment if you chdose the right 
kind of food. Food that supplies the 
varied elements your body needs to 
replenish its energy and vigor after the 
night’s long fast. 

That’s why Grape-Nuts, a delicious 
food made from wheat and malted bar- 
ley, has become so popular on millions 
of American breakfast tables. In the 
tempting golden kernels of Grape-Nuts 





Grape-Nuts 
Makes the Small 
Breakfast Safe! 





A single serving of Grape-Nuts with 
cream provides more varied nour- 
ishment than many a hearty meal. 
Add Grape-Nuts to your breakfast. 


wee 





© 1930, G. F. Corp. 











Breakfast-Skimping Did It! 


—nut-like in flavor, deliciously malt- 
sugar-tinged—are vital food elements 
the body must have for health and 
strength. 

Grape-Nuts supplies carbohydrates 
for energy; proteins for muscle and 
body-building; iron for the blood; phos- 
phorus for teeth and bones; vitamin-B, 
builder of appetite . .. And Grape-Nuts 
is one of the easiest foods in the world 
to digest! 

Then, too, Grape-Nuts, by its tempt- 
ing, irresistible crispness makes you 
chew thoroughly and gives to teeth 
and gums the natural exercise needed 


for health and beauty. 









Your grocer sells Grape-Nuts—a prod- 


uct of General Foods Corporation. Buy 
it from him today, for breakfast tomor- 
row. Or mail the coupon below for the 


free trial offer. 
Grape-Nuts 


“THERE’S A REASON” 





G—B. H.6-30 } 
POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. H 

Please send me free, a trial package of Grape-Nuts } 
and two booklets —*‘Happier Days from Better Break- ; 
fasts,”’and**Civilized Teeth and How to Prevent Them.”’ ; 


Name tata 





Street Sn 





City. State 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


In Canada, address GENERAL FOODS, LIMITED, 











Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 









See Advertising Index, page 135 
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June Notes From a Gardener's Scrapbook 


VICTOR H. RIES 


UNE is the month when 
J even the poorest of gar- 

dens blooms in all its 
glory, when no one has an 
excuse for not having bloom. 
Those of us who are really 
interested in our gardens 
should be one step ahead of 
the others by having some- 
thing different m annuals 
and perennials and some- 
thing finer in shrubs and 
roses. 

Annual flowers which 
come into bloom quickly 
may still be sown and give 
excellent results. Calliopsis, 
candytuft, cape -marigold, 
Gypsophila, cornflower, 
and love-in-a-mist are a few 
dependable ones. 

Tender waterlilies will 
produce marvelous results if 
set out in the pool this 
month. Altho the initial ex- 
pense may sometimes seem 
high, the joy which one 
receives in return will more 
than recompense for it. 

Hot, dry places may be 
planted with dwarf morn- 
ing-glories, Portulaca, Cali- 
fornia-poppy, calliopsis, and annual phlox. 

Ornamental shrubs may be trans- 
planted in full leaf provided good balls of 
earth are attached to the roots, being held 
firmly in place by burlap if necessary. 
Water well. 

Spring-blooming shrubs, such as the 
Vanhoutte Spirea and Forsythia, should 
be pruned now so that they may produce 
new flowering wood before next season. 
Complete pruning instructions will be 
found in Better Homes and Gardens’ Leaf- 
let No. B-G-1, sent free on receipt of a 2- 
cent stamp to cover postage. 

Trailing vegetables, such as tomatoes 
and cucumbers, may be grown on trellises 
made of lath which are sloped to the north 
at an angle of 45 
degrees. Beneath 
trellises we may 
grow our later 
crops of radishes 
and lettuce. In the 
partial shade of 
the vines they will 
often do better 
than in the full 
summer sun. 

Paper mulch is 
splendid for light 
soils and for well- 
drained heavy 
soils. Try part of 
your garden with 
it and part with- 
out it so that you 
may compare the 
difference. 

Some tropical 





Roses need dusting with 9 parts dust- 
ing sulphur and 1 part arsenate of lead 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY EDWIN A. FALK 


The woman gardener finds a tool with a narrow blade useful for work- 
ing around the perennials. There are several splendid ones advertised 


fish may be used in place of sunfish for 
the lily pond. Some of the species which 
you have attempted unsuccessfully to 
breed in your aquarium will sometimes 
do well in the pool. 

Watering should consist of applica- 
tions of sufficient water to moisten the soil 
thoroly to a depth of 4 to 6 inches. It is 
seldom that anyone of us has the patience 
to apply this quantity holding the hose in 
our hand. It is better to use a portable 
sprinkler, or if your yard is so arranged, 
a permanent pipe-line sprinkler. Sprin- 
kling by hand is a tremendous waste of 
water and energy. 

Evergreens, altho best moved in the 
spring or fall, may be moved any time 
during the summer 
provided they are 
well watered and 
slightly protected 
from drying winds 
by a burlap or 
shrub screen. 

The red spider 
is sO injurious in 
many sections of 
the country that 
we feel it is neces- 
sary to mention it 
again. It is best 
controlled by dust- 
ing with sulphur. 

The peony sea- 
son is considered 
by some as the 
most glorious one 
of all. Fortunate- 
ly, after you have 





attended some of the flower 
shows in your vicinity you 
will want to order some of 
the newer and better va- 
rieties. 

Molybdenum steel is 
the most recent thing in 
garden tools. The tools may 
be lighter and yet stronger 
and more lasting when made 
of this material. It is sur- 
prising how much easier a 
higher-grade shovel or spade 
is to work with than a cheap 
one. The same is true of 
trowels. 

Your raspberry and 
blackberry bushes will 
need to have the new 
growths pinched back to 
make them branch. Com- 
plete and interesting instruc- 
tions will be found in Better 
Homes and Gardens’ Leafiet 
No. B-G-58. 

Peatmoss makes an un- 
usually good summer mulch. 
A layer of % to 1-inch 
thick should be placed over 
all the flower beds and about 
newly planted shrubs. 

Seeds of many of the 
early-blooming perennials will soon be 
mature. Collect them when they nor- 
mally start to scatter. Many of these 
seeds will germinate better if they are 
sown immediately. Those which are not 
to be sown until next year, especially if 
they are inclined to have a poor germina- 
tion, should be kept in tightly corked 
vials at a 40-to-45-degree temperature. 
Of course we should not do this with the 
common seeds which germinate easily, 
only with the rare ones. It is especially 
advisable to try to handle fine delphinium 
seeds in this manner. 

A portable irrigation line 25 to 100 
feet long may be set up on wooden 
tripods and with sufficient water pressure 
should irrigate a strip 30 to 40 feet wide. 
It is sometimes possible to set these on 
posts along the side of the yard. An auto- 
matic oscillator, to turn the line from side 
to side, may be bought. 

Grass clippings left on the lawn are 
the best and cheapest method of. return- 
ing organic matter to the soil. 

Hybridization of outdoor flowers 
may develop into a profitable pastime. 
The production of new varieties from the 
seed of intentional crosses is possible even 
in the home garden. The pollen from one 
flower is placed on the pistil of the flower 
of the other plant. To insure against pre- 
vious pollination by bees the flowers re- 
ceiving their pollen should have their 
stamens removed and be bagged in a 
glassine paper bag before the flowers open. 
Records of all crosses should be kept, but 
remember, only one seedling among thou- 
sands may be an (Continued on page 133 




















They say it about her... 


... they may say it about you 


HAT a pity it is that so many 

otherwise fastidious men and 
women give no thought to keeping 
their breath beyond reproach. 

The case of this attractive Bos- 
ton girl is typical. Her charm is 
undeniable. Her clothes are the 
envy of less fortunate women. Ac- 
tually, she’s one girl in a thousand. 
Yet her women friends, if they in- 
vite her to parties at all, invite her 
out of courtesy. As for men, they 
call once and that is the end of it. 
Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is too 
high a hurdle for sensitive people. 

You yourself cannot be sure that 


at this very moment you are free 
of halitosis. The damnable thing 
about this condition is that while 
obvious to others, the victim her- 
self is seldom aware of it. So many 
every day conditions are responsi- 
ble for halitosis that few people 
escape it entirely—food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth, defective or de- 
caying teeth, pyorrhea, catarrh, or 
other mild infections of the mouth, 
nose, and throat. Also stomach de- 
rangements caused by excesses of 
eating or drinking. 

The swift, certain way to put 
your breath beyond suspicion is to 


Listerine ends halitosis 


rinse your mouth with full strength 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic, morn- 
ing and night, and between times 
before meeting others. Keepa bottle 
handy at home and office for this 
purpose. 

Being a safe but active germicide’, 
full strength Listerine checks de- 
composition and infection which 
cause odors. Then, being a power- 
ful deodorant, overcomes the 
odors themselves. The breath is 
left sweet, clean and wholesome. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


*Full strength Listerine kills Staphylococ- 
cus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhoeus 
(typhoid) germs in count ranging to 
200,000,000 in 15 seconds—fastest time 
science has accurately recorded. 


See Advertising Index, page 135 











GEORGE tl. VAN ANDA 


An example of color harmony where the related tones of woodwork, floor, 
and furniture are accented by the brilliant color in the glass collection 


Putting Color Schemes Into Practice 


HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


color the properties of color and the 

principles of color combination were 
set forth, and several methods of working 
out color schemes were explained; so the 
purpose of the present article is to ana- 
lyze certain concrete examples of color- 
scheming to illustrate more fully how the 
theories mentioned may satisfactorily be 
put into actual practice. 

To begin with, let us take an existing 
room and consider the color of everything 
in it. And first, let us take account of the 
architectural features. It is a fairly spa- 
cious living-room with a southern expo- 
sure, consequently it has a warm light 
and all the light entering counts at its 
full strength. The room is nearly square, 
slightly longer from north to south than 
the width from east to west, the ceiling is 
between 9 and 10 feet high, and a large, 
three-sided bay window takes up nearly 
the whole south end. This is the only 
window. At the north end is a fireplace 


[: THE two preceding articles on 


with a wooden mantel of Georgian design. 
In the equal spaces of the wall at each 
side of the fireplace are circular - headed 
niches, beginning at the line of the chair 
rail above the dado and having shelves 
and covered tops. At the middle of the 
west wall is a doorway with a pair of ma- 
hogarry doors; in the east wall, near to its 
angle with the north or fireplace wall, is a 
door into the garden. The floor is of par- 
quetry-work in deep-hued French walnut. 
These are physical features of the setting. 


“TRE movable equipment of the room 

is as follows: There is a mahogany 
table of Regency pattern—very similar to 
a Duncan Phyfe pattern—several arm- 
chairs and occasional chairs. Against the 
east wall a Hepplewhite mahogany table; 
in the bay window, at the south, a win- 
dow seat with cushions; against the two 
equal spaces at each side of the doorway, 
on the west wall, a pair of Hepplewhite 
card tables; above the table on the east 
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wall, a mirror; above the fireplace, on the 
north wall, a portrait in a gilt frame; on 
the mantel a pair of brass branch candle- 
sticks. On the floor, covering the space 
under the table and the chairs, is a large 
rug without pattern and of a single color. 
At the windows are thin white glass cur- 
tains with frilled edges, and there are 
figured damask inner curtains. So far we 
have the fixed architectural features of the 
room and have made an inventory of the 
major movable furnishings and their 
placement. 


No, with this background of form 

closely in mind, we are ready for a 
description of the colors. And when we 
get the colors, we shall be ready to analyze 
the way in which the scheme was com- 
posed. The floor, being made of walnut, is 
a mellow brown, equivalent in color par- 
lance to a russet of deep value. The plain 
rug is a deep plum, called mulberry. The 
mahogany, which (Continued on page 102 
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The New 
CHEVROLET SIX 
-at greatly 
reduced prices! 
The Roadster........ $495 
The Phaeton ........ .#495 
The Sport Roadster . . . $555 
The Coach.......... 565 
The Coupe........-- $565 
The Sport Coupe. . . . . $655 
The Club Sedan...... $625 
SEPM, os a0 4005 $675 
The Special Sedan. ... .*725 
(6 wire wheels standard) 

The Sedan Delivery ....+- $595 


1% Tom Chassis........ $520 
114 Ton Chassis with Cab . 9625 
Prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 
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jr Economical Transportation 


ETTOCH 





Proud of its beauty +77 + 


Sure of its dependability 


The new Chevrolet Six is winning new 
favor every day—because it inspires, to 
a greater degree than ever before, 


the pride and confidence which add so 


much to the pleasure of driving a car. 


The smart new Fisher bodies — with 
their beautiful lines and striking colors 
—are the object of admiration wher- 


ever the car is driven. 


Interiors are unusually distinctive — 
offering such luxuries of appointment 
as richer upholstery fabrics, specially- 
designed Ternstedt hardware, wider, 
deeper seats, and a new instrument 


panel with a new dash gasoline gauge. 


Equally important is the car’s fine 
mechanical certainty. The improved 
50-horsepower motor—the fully- 
enclosed 4-wheel brakes—the four 
Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers— 
the full ball bearing steering mecha- 
nism ... all combine to assure comfort 


and ease on the longest trips. 


Get a demonstration of the new Chev- 
rolet Six today. Its beauty and per- 
formance are sure to delight you — 
and its new low price makes it more 


than ever the logical car to own. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





E PRICE 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





RANGE 


O F THE FOUR 
See Advertising Index, page 135 
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The Jacket for Your House 


N HOUR'S ride thru a well-built 
suburban section in any American 
city today will afford the pros- 

pective builder a display of houses never 
before equaled in variety of color, texture, 
and materials. Brick, stone, stucco, and 
wood,.used singly and in endless combina- 
tions, greet the eye at every turn of the 
road. Here a rambling English cottage of 
brick with half timber and stucco gables; 
there a trim, white Colonial house, with a 
wide wood-siding wall, green shutters, and 
a fan light over the doorway; or a graceful 
Italian house, finished in stucco with 
brick-trimmed arched windows, and so on 
in great profusion. Indeed, the materials 
for the exterior finish of the modern house 
permit a wide choice. 

In the use of all these mediums the 
modern house designer displays remark- 
able imagination and ingenuity, and the 
owner has only to express his personal 
preference to achieve a home built of the 
materials and in the manner he most ad- 
mires. There are, however, a number of 
other considerations which generally enter 
into this important decision. The general 
shape and type of the house, the climate, 
the availability of the various materials, 
and the cost of erection should be care- 
fully considered by the builder if he would 
avoid disappointment, for what might be 
admirable under one set of conditions 
could be most unhappy under another. 
This article, however, will not touch on 
these phases of the problem but will dis- 
cuss the merits, possibilities as mediums 
of design, and methods of construction of 
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JOHN NORMILE 


the materials now in common use as ex- 
terior coverings for houses. 

The principal type of exterior walls are 
solid masonry, masonry veneer or stucco 
over wooden frames, hollow masonry 
coated with stucco, and wooden finishes 
over wood frames. 

Of the first type, walls may be built of 
solid brick, or stone, or, more usually, 
a facing of either of these materials backed 
up with hollow block. The latter method 
has the advantage of comparatively light 
weight and insulation value due to the air 
places in the cells of the hollow tile. Such 
walls have, if properly built, great per- 
manence and beauty. The house so in- 
closed will be cool in summer and easily 
heated in winter. However, because 
moisture penetrates, it is advisable that 
the interior plaster be held away from 
actual contact with the walls by means of 
wood or metal stripping attached to the 
inside face, to which the lath is applied. 
Another precaution to be taken in build- 
ing any kind of masonry wall is to make 
sure that all of the joints are completely 
filled with mortar. A driving rain will 
search out the smallest holes, and dire 
calamity is sure to result if the masons are 
careless about this detail. 


IN THE hands of a skillful designer 
there are no limits to the architectural 
qualities of masonry walls, for the build- 
ing stone and brick now available are 
fashioned into an infinite variety of inter- 
esting effects. By the use of irregular 
bonding, varied colors and tooling, the 


stone wall can be built into a veritable 
tapestry. Similarly, in brick work rich 
textures are produced by the employment 
of various bonds, such as the English, the 
Flemish, or the garden wall; and in appro- 
priate places, by the introduction of 
panels in herringbone or diaper pattern. 
Also in houses following the English and 
French precedents, moulded bricks are 
very effective in window frames, string 
courses, and the like. 


OST of these embellishments are also 
available in the masonry-veneer 
type of wall, which consists of an interior 
wood frame, sheathed and insulated, upon 
which is applied a facing of brick or stone 
or a combination of both. The principal 
value of this system lies in the economy of 
construction, both in time and labor. 
Great care must be exercised to prevent 
leakage around the window frames and 
eaves and to secure the masonry facing 
to the wooden frame. If these details are 
carefully watched a very satisfactory wall 
will result, one which embodies rigidity, 
permanence, and beauty. 

A third class of masonry wall—the hol- 
low block covered with stucco—proves 
very satisfactory for many types of resi- 
dence, particularly in sections where the 
Spanish and Italian styles predominate. 
With this system it is also advisable that 
interior plastering lath be erected on fur- 
ring strips as described. There are a large 
number of hollow blocks suitable for these 
walls, such as clay-tile, cinder-concrete, 
and straight (Continued on page 110 
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The Owner of this House Forgot 
about the Cost of RUST... 


And now, after a few years, the 


rusted-out gutters and rain-pipes 
must be replaced... An expense that 


would have been saved if Anaconda 


Copper had been used in the first place. 


) eee has taught many 
home-owners that gutters and rain-pipes 
of rustable metal are not economical. 

In fact, the use of rustable sheet metal 
anywhere on a house is always expensive 
because replacement is inevitable. When 
rustable metal is used for roof valleys 
and flashings, serious leaks often occur, 
damaging walls and ceilings. Then shin- 
gles must be removed and relaid. Copper 
always costs less in the end. 

When you replace gutters, rain-pipes, 
roof valleys or flashings on your house, 
insist on Anaconda Copper... it cannot 
rust and leak. 

For your protection, every sheet of 
Anaconda Copper is trade-marked. Your 
sheet metal contractor can obtain gutters 
and rain-pipes bearing the Anaconda 
trade-mark and the words “Standard 
16 oz.” from leading fabricators. 

Send 25 cents for ““The Home Owner’s 
Fact Book,” by Roger Whitman. It not 


only tells how to rust-proof your house, 


but deals with important facts concerning 
planning, financing and maintenance 
costs. The American Brass Company, 
General Offices, Waterbury, Conn. 


Sheet Metal Work of 


ANACONDA 
COPPER 


Can't Rust . . ANsfONDA . Saves Money 


a 


a 2 # cs 


Not only are rusted-out gutters and rain-pipes expensive to replace, but 





they mar the appearance of an otherwise beautiful home. An ever increas- 
ing number of home owners are insisting that Anaconda Copper, which 
cannot rust, be used on their houses. 





The use of durable copper nails for 
attaching the roofing material is im- 
portant. With rust-weakened nails 
the shingles become loose ... as a 
result the roof leaks. Copper nails 
prevent this, for copper can’t rust. 


See Advertising Index, page 135 





A roof’s ability to protect depends 
considerably on the durability of its 
flashings and valleys. Seven years 
is the average service life of rust- 
able metals. Anaconda Copper 
cannot rust and lasts indefinitely. 





























































GEORGE H. ANDA 


A good example of roofing materials well combined. Shingles are used 
where the roof is straight and steep, metal where flatter and curved 


Building Questions 


Answered 


J. F. CARTER 


age to my house is caused 
by termites. What can I do to stop 
further damage? 

Termites of the damaging kind are sub- 
terranean. They live in the dark. They 
eat their way thru wood from the ground 
to the sills, joists, or subfloor, or, if there 
is no wooden connection from the ground 
they build channels over concrete, brick, 
or other material until they reach the 
wood, thence eating their way along the 
grain of the wood. Very few woods are 
proof against them. Saw handles have 
been perforated by the insect. The rem- 
edy is to find the starting place at the 
ground, destroy that connecting link 
thoroly, and then spill strong creosote 
over the ground where they started up- 
ward. 


| AM told that certain dam- 


Should I build a clothes chute from the 
bathroom to the basement? 

A clothes chute is a convenience in 
most houses, but it is often insanitary, 
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often permits mice to come into 

the house from the basement, 
and also acts as a very good flue for any 
fire which might start in the basement. 
A chute should be metal lined, but even 
then it is doubtful whether the dangers 
and the inconveniences do not outweigh 
the conveniences. 


Will shellac suffice to protect my floors? 

It will suffice for a very short while. 
It is far better to put on three coats of 
the very highest grade varnish which can 
be bought. This is cheaper in the long 
run or even for a reasonably short time. 
Varnishes as made today by the better 
manufacturers will withstand a tremen- 
dous amount of abrasion from the shoes. 
A good. coat of high-grade wax and fre- 
quent attention to this waxed surface will 
add greatly to the job’s longevity. 


Our house is of such character that it can 
be made to look like the modern English-type 
house provided it is possible to take off the 


siding and use.a brick wall as a veneer to 
the house. Please give me your advice. 

It has been done, but it is of course 
expensive, for there are changes which 
must be made because the roof is already 
on the house, extra excavations must be 
made, window frames must be altered, 
and so on. We cannot say that we should 
advise anyone’s doing this. It might be 
better to sell and then to build the kind 
of house you wish. 


May we paint our radiators, and with 
what kind of paint? Will the paint induce 
less radiation? 

One of the Government’s agencies is- 
sued a statement some time ago to the 
effect that paint does not lessen radiation 
as much as do the metallic paints, such as 
aluminum and bronze. It is necessary to 
place a light priming coat on the radiators 
first, after which any high-grade inside 
paint may be used. Radiators may of 
course be painted to conform to any color 
scheme. Some home-owners who have 
Tiffany -walls have produced the same 
effect on their radiators. 


We shall have no basement when we build 
soon. How much space should be under the 
house, and how much space should be 
allowed for vents? 

We suggest that the house be not less 
than 2 feet from the ground, measuring 
to the bottom of the joists. A little more 
space is safer. Vents should be established 
at quite a few points, and each one should 
be at least 1 foot square, with 6 or 8 ona 
side and 2 or 3 back and front. Then be 
certain to have subfloors, with heavy 
paper or building felt on top, the surface 
floor on top of it. One of the insulations 
might well be installed between the sub- 
floor and the surface floor to keep the floor 
warm. 


In choosing shingles I find a considerable 
difference in price between a light- and a 
heavy-weight cedar shingle. What is the 
difference? 

As in most things, the difference is 
greater than the original-cost difference. 
We suggest that you stretch your pocket- 
book to the extent of selecting the heavy- 
weight cedar shingle in this instance, even 
tho you do without something else. The 
roof should be of the best materials, well 
installed, if it is to be a substantial one 
which will not rapidly depreciate. 


We have $2,000 with which to build a 
house. We own a lot that cost us $1,500. 
How much should we spend for the house? 


This question leaves us assuming that 
you wish to invest the entire $2,000 on the 
first payment and build a house to the 
maximum value. You have $3,500 as the 
down, or first, payment with which to 
start. Usually mortgages are taken for 
about 65 percent of the total value; in 
which case $3,500 represents 35 percent, 
and $10,000 will represent the total invest- 
ment. You may figure on putting up a 
house to cost slightly less than $8,500, for 
a few extra ideas will run the cost up 
higher than you had expected. 
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OU WANT your home comfort- 
able, both in winter and sum- 
mer, and you want that comfort 
- to endure through the years. 
That means insulation . efficient, strong 
and durable insulation. Then know the facts 
before you buy—make the simple tests pic- 
tured on this page. They prove that Insulite 
is not only efficient protection against heat 
and cold but that it is also a stronger, more 
durable insulation board that adds structural 
strength and long life to the building. 


There is no question about the insulating effi- 
ciency of Insulite—laboratory tests show that 
Insulite—full %4 inch thick—gives 12'%2% 
more efficient insulation than ordinary 7/16 
inch insulating boards. 


And Insulite has great tensile strength . . . 
a recent laboratory test of the four best known 
insulating boards proves Insulite to be 14% 
stronger than any. Used as sheathing, Insu- 
lite has several times the bracing strength of 
lumber horizontally applied, and as plaster 
lath, Insulite grips plaster with twice the 
strength of wood lath. 

Insulite is durable . . . it is made from the strong, 
tough fibers of northern woods chemically treated to 


resist moisture and not subject to rot or disintegra- 
tion, 


Furthermore, Insulite is economical . . . it replaces 
non-insulating materials, reducing heat loss, which 
means fuel savings; and the large broad panels are 
easily and quickly applied, cutting labor costs. 

Your architect, builder, and lumber dealer know the 
advantages of Insulite. Write today for a sample 


of Insulite, to test, and a copy of our free booklet. 
“Increasing Home Enjoyment.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE INSULITE CO. 


i 
' 
L) 
(A Backus-Brooks Industry) : 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept, 22F, Minneapolis, Minn. ' 


r. 
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-_ Gentlemen: Please send me your free book, 
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“Increasing Home Enjoyment,” also a free sample 
of Insulite to test. 


Name 
Address 
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K /esulate 
SQENDURING COMFORT 


y2l0 your home with 





the Wood-Fiber Insulating Boar 








THE MORE EFFICIENT AND STRONGER INSULATION 


It ts easy to prove the greater efficiency and 
strength of Insulite. Write today for a sam- 
ple of Insulite and full instructions how to 
make the simple tests pictured below — the 
results are convincing. 


TESTS PROVE—INSULITE 


FULL % INCH THICK-MEANS 


im MORE 

2 /. EFFICIENT. 
O INSULATION 
THAN ORDINARY %" INSULATING BOARDS 


as well as 


147 STRONGER 



































See Advertising Index, page 135 
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Excehent paeumatic silencers for a slam. 
ah pd oe can be o Para 
tubing The ends are sealed and 
He air ¢. thru a small hole. Three 
silencers are set tnt notches cut in 


me door jamb 











( ™ senna the are wont to push 
against the wire netting when 
opening the screen door, and it is 

soon torn loose from the frame or be- 
comes bulgy. A simple and inexpensive 
way to remedy this is shown in the sketch 
at the upper right. Stretch cheap window- 
curtain rods across the door frame. Five- 
and-ten-cent-store rods will serve the pur- 
pose, but they should be strengthened by 
inserting a center rod of solid stock. A 
round rod of cold-rolled steel is suit- 
able and can be bought cheaply at any 
well-stocked hardware store. It should 
fit snugly within the smaller of the cur- 
tain-rod ends. 


SLAMMING screen door is a source 

of much irritation. This can be over- 
come as shown in the sketch at the upper 
left. Three notches are cut in the door 
jamb. In these notches are placed short 
lengths of 34-inch or 14-inch rubber tub- 
ing. A metal clip and a wood screw seal 
each end of the tubing. The only escape 
for air is thru a minute hole made with a 
red-hot needle. When the door strikes 
against these bumpers the air cannot in- 
stantly escape thru the small hole. The 
door rebounds slightly, then gradually 
settles to rest. 

The essential requisite .is the thin- 
walled, para-rubber tubing. Ordinary red- 
ribbed rubber tubing will not serve. It 
is too rigid. Para-rubber tubing can be 
bought at a drugstore or at a hospital-sup- 
ply store. Good rubber will serve as a 
silencer for six months or more. It can be 
replaced any time for 25 cents. 


SOMETIMES the handle of the rake, 

or the hoe, or some other garden im- 
plement breaks; or the mop handle, or 
the broom handle; even the handle of the 
vacuum cleaner. This may be due to 
rough, unusual usage, but more often it is 
due to cross-grain in the wood itself. The 
weakness may not make itself known 
until the wood has thoroly dried. 

A way to prevent breakage from this 
cause and to increase the strength of any 
handle is shown in the sketch. Wrap the 
handle at intervals with linen fishline, 
much the same as an expensive trout rod 


is wrapped. 
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Four Simple 
Home Helps 


DICK COLE 


It is well to coat the section to be 
wrapped with shellac or varnish just be- 
fore wrapping. This will hold the line 
snugly in place. The insert shows how the 
ends are tucked and tied. Braided-silk 
fishline can be used if desired, but strong 
linen line will serve just as well. Not only 
does the wrapping strengthen the handle, 
but it affords a better handgrip, too. If 
the job is done neatly it enhances the 
appearance of the handle as well. 


UTTERING around the home work- 

shop is a hobby with many men. If the 
workshop is located in the attic or in any 
room attached to the house, probably 
your wife complains of the noise. Much 
of the sound is due to the fact that the 
frame of the house itself carries the vibra- 
tions of the hammer blows and work- 
bench machines. 

This irritating noise can be almost en- 
tirely eliminated by embedding the legs 
of the workbench in blocks of concrete. 
The sketch at the bottom of the page 
shows how this is done. About four inches 
is cut from each normal-length leg. Then 
the bench is supported at the desired ele- 
vation, with each leg centrally located in 
a five-gallon oil can or a wooden box of 
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it ts best to remforce the Curtain 
fod with a small Steel rod inside 


similar size. Concrete mixture is poured 
into the recess. Care should be taken that 
the bench top is level before the concrete 
sets. Wet sand, packed hard, can be used 
as a substitute for the concrete. Besides 
acting as a sound deadener, the concrete 
blocks also add to the solidity of the work- 
bench. 


Tips for the 
Handy Man 


LEANING brushes made by twisting 
bristles into a wire shank are often 
useless because the wire shank pulls out 
of the wooden handle. Fill the hole in the 
handle with plaster of paris, cement, or 
the best quality of liquid glue; then force 
the wire shank in the hole and allow it to 
set overnight. The brush will be as good 
as new. 


Mechanics required to work under 
bright lights wear visors to rest. and pro- 
tect their eyes. Visors made of bristol 
board, or noninflammable material, are 
recommended. Celluloid, the material of 
which most visors are made, is inflam- 
mable, and visors made of it should not 
be used when working near an open flame. 


V. C. Darby submits the next two tips: 

When a fuse blows out there is usually a 
search for new fuses, and in the dark it is 
often difficult to find them. 

Make a simple rack to hold several 
extra fuses and place the rack near the 
meter and fuse blocks. The rack can be 
made from a strip of wood 34 inch by 2 
inches by 10 inches. Bore 4 holes 1 1-16 
inches in diameter, 2 inches from the end, 
and 2 inches apart. Use long screws to 
fasten the strip to the wall, out of the 
reach of the children. Fill the rack with 
tested fuses, and the next time a fuse 
blows out you will be prepared for the 
emergency. 

Paint and enamel is commonly put up 
in crimp-top cans, and when the lid is 
removed, a deep channel or groove is 
opened. When using the contents of the 
can, this groove becomes filled with 
paint. Use a nail to punch six or eight 
holes in the groove to allow the paint to 
flow back into the can. 
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be your new home, you can 
reduce the cost of heating 
equipment, save from 25 to 
40 per cent on fuel bills every 


winter... 


And make your whole 
house warm and cozy in 
winter, cool and comfort- 
able in summer,. healthful 
the year around—this prac- 
tical and economical way. 


Install Balsam- Wool 
Blanket in the walls and 
roof of your house. It can be 
done any time before the 
nie base is applied. 


here is still time! 


This true insulation 
tucks in 


Around doors and windows, 
between framing members, 
this true insulation fits snug. 
Tucks into every crack and 
crevice. Seals your house 
against cold and drafts—as 





guaranteed 
Weyerhaeuser 
product 







BUILD FOR COMFORT 
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only a flexible insulation can! 
It gives you a truly modern, 
more readily salable, house. 


Balsam- Wool alone offers 
the triple protection of 1. 
flexibility 2. full inch thick- 
ness 3. the highest insulating 
value ever attained in prac- 
tical house insulation. 

Pays for itself 
The first cost of Balsam- 
Wool is small—only about 
1% per cent, on the aver- 
age, of the house cost. 


You save the major part 
of this at once. A smaller 
heating plant is required in 
a Balsam-Wool house—a 
smaller, lessexpensive boiler, 
fewer or smaller radiators. 


Then—fuel savings year 
after year. Read the chart 
at the top of the page—see 
for yourself what Balsam- 
Wool will save you! 


THICK... FLEXIBLE 






PerTor- 6 @ 
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How Ir Saves You Money! 
True house insulation with Balsam- 
Wool soon pays for itself in savings 


on heatin ipment and fuel. 
With coal at $14. for example, the 


in one-inch Balsam-W ool is 25 per 
cent; with gas at 75 cents, the return 
is 44 per ou Within a few 
years Balsam-W. ys you an 
annual dividend in’ fuel savings 
over and above its original cost 








This actual photo- 
raph shows Balsam- 
Vool in the recom- 

mended one-inch 

thickness. Note the 
new patented cre 

Kraft liners, ae, 

heavy, flexible— 

waterproof, wind- 
proof, and practically 
puncture-proof. Bal- 
sam-Wool itself is 
fire-resistant, vermin - 
proof—and permanent 
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return on investment 





re oO, 2 


laid WoobD 


In old homes, too, Balsam- 
Wool used as attic insula- 
tion, cuts fuel-bills, provides 
new year around comfort. 


Send for free sample 


Let us send you free a sam- 
le of Balsam-Wool, and 


informative booklet. Mail 
the coupon today. 


Sold only by retail lumber dealers 


WOOD CONVERSION 
COMPANY 
Cloquet, Minnesota 
Also makers of Nu-Wood—the 
All Wood ne Wall Board 


and Lat 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 








It’s Flexible! Balsam-Wool in 
thick, fleecy, blanket-like strips, 
tucks into cracks and crevices, 
fits snugly between the framing 
members of your house 





Woop Conversion Company, Dept. E-4, Cloquet, Minn. 


Please send me sample of Balsam-Wool and Free Booklet. I am 
interested in insulation for (] A new house [] Attic of present house 














Balsam-Wool Bionke: 


INSULATION... EFFICIENT 


Also Balsam-Wool Insulation for Domestic Refrigerators, Motor Buses and Airplanes; Balsam-Wool Refrigerator Car Insulation 
and Steel Passenger Car Insulation; Balsam-W ool Acoustical Blanket 


See Advertising Index, page 135 
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SAVE WITH STEEL 
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and Apollo-Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Alloy Galvanized 


Steel Sheets 


for Better Sheet Metal Work 
Made Right— Sold Right 


SHeet METAL is an important factor in 
your home. Demand AMERICAN Gal- 
vanized Sheets—the safe, practical and 
enduring material adapted to all forms of 
sheet metal work. These sheets protect 
your property from fire, lightning and 
weather, and give lasting service and 
satisfaction, with economy. 





APoLLo Best Bloom Galvanized has been 
the recognized leader since 1884, the 
best known galvanized sheet produced. 


Apo._o-Keystone Galvanized embodies all 
the excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, 
and in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel alloy base. ‘These sheets last long- 
est for roofing, siding, spouting, and all exposed 
sheet metal work; also excel for tanks, culverts, 
flumes, and similar uses. Look for the brand. 
all known uses; also Tin and 
Terne Plates adapted to every 
requirement. Sold by leading 
metal merchants. Write for 


ANTI-CORROSIVE METAL 
and ROOFING Tin booklets. 


This Company is the oldest 
and largest manufacturer of a 
complete line of Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, Full] Fin- 
ished Sheets, Automobile 
Sheets, and Special Sheets for 





AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE Company 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Offices: Frick Building, 





SHEET 
STEEL 


Products of QUALITY and Service 
for Building Construction Uses 




















The Book Editor’s Travel Guidebooks 


[Continued from page 26] 


heart but an American 
who liked to plan every- 
thing and travel in Ameri- 
ean comfort. Often she 
would direct us to the 
most expensive hotel when 
another would have had 
more charm and been 
more of an adventure. 
Fer haunts were all the 
rather well-known ones; 
she did not advise her 
clients to seek the unusual, 
yet certainly she knew 
how to surround the usual 
with interest and 
piquancy. The best of her 
was in the historical bits, 
the informal anecdotes 
injected here and there— 
how much she did teach 
us! My young daughters 
read her constantly and 
“What does Clara say 
about this?’’ was a ques- 
tion they asked us a dozen 
times a day. Then some- 
body would read aloud ‘‘Clara’s’’ com- 
ment. 

Miss Laughlin’s guidebooks are de- 
signed particularly for the well-to-do 
American of better-than-average intel- 
ligence and imagination who wants to see 
Europe but does not wish to be caught at 
mealtime or overnight in an uncomfort- 
able place. 





\ HEN you travel in a motor car 
(Miss Laughlin’s clients do not so 
travel, tho they take short side trips now 
and then) you are not so fearful of un- 
comfortable places: if the inn in one 
village is full you can always drive on to 
the next. And if you like to buy your 
lunch and eat by the roadside, as we did 
frequently, you don’t worry about the 
spot in which you find yourself at 12 
o'clock. But even we, careless and un- 
affluent as we were, felt that our trip was 
greatly enriched by Miss Laughlin. 
Because we are Thomas Hardy enthu- 
siasts we decided that we must certainly 
see Wessex, or in other words, Dorset. 
When we reached that lovely, strange, 
remote country (which still seems to me 
more of a story-book land than an actual 
place) we purchased a very-much-in- 
volved and badly written book, The 
Hardy Country, by C. G. Harper (Black). 
Altho it completely lacks lucidity and is 
anything but readable, we couldn’t have 
seen the Hardy haunts intelligently if we 
hadn’t had it, so I must give it a small 
amount of grudging praise. It told us 
how to find Hardy’s birthplace and the 
house he built for himself; directed us to 
the great moor on which Tess walked, to 
the hangman’s house in Dorchester, to 
the bridge described in The Mayor of 
Casterbridge, to fifty other places. 
Stonehenge we saw with the help of a 
small book sold in Salisbury. It was of 
great advantage, for while we had read 
much about this grotesque arm out of the 
past, we needed a 
guide in seeing it. 
Before we left 
home we had read a 
fascinating volume 
called Picturesque 
Old France, by Her- 
bert B. Turner (Lit- 
tle, Brown and 
Company, $4), and 
when we packed it 
went withourneces- 
sities. In Norman- 
dy and Brittany 





Drawings by Edward 
C. Caswell, from 
“Towns and People of 
Modern Germany,” by 
Robert Medill McBride 





we loved the book even 
more than we had by our 
own fireside; it proved to 
be the perfect guide as 
well as the delightfully 
informal companion. Mr. 
Turner is a tireless trav- 
eler and a successful ama- 
teur photographer. He 
loves to see and record 
quaint, unusual places. 
Unlike Miss Laughlin his 
purpose in writing is not 
to direct others unless it 
be others like himself who 
enjoy poking about in 
queer corners. He ap- 
preciates beauty where he 
sees it; cormuort is sec- 
ondary. And yet all the 
little inns to which Mr. 
Turner directed us proved 
to be exactly as he 
described them. The 
photographs with which 
Picturesque Old France is 
illustrated are as perfect as 
the text. Mr. Turner took them himself, 
and it may well be that the book was 
written around them rather than that 
they were taken to illustrate the book. 

I have come to the end of the books we 
really used as guides (of course we had 
Baedeker everywhere. We couldn't pos- 
sibly have traveled without him—any- 
body is foolish to attempt it), and now I 
shall slip in, illegitimately perhaps, a 
brief list of the books we ought to have 
taken and didn’t. In France we par- 
ticularly longed for a good one-volume 
history to supplement our other books. 
If I go again t shall certainly carry along 
France: A Short History, by Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick (Little, Brown and 
Company, $3.50). In Germany I shall 
have (and feel sure I shall use): Towns 
and People of Modern Germany, by 
Robert Medill McBride (Robert M. 
McBride and Company, $3), as well as 
the new Laughlin book So You’re Going 
to Germany and Austria! (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, $4). Besides these I 
shall certainly take with me The Flavor of 
Holland, by Adele de Leeuw (The Cen- 
tury Company, $4). To be sure, there 
are other books you would want describ- 
ing places which have special interest 
for you, but unless I slip in also that 
amusing little volume How To Be Happy 
in Paris, by John Chancellor (Henry 
Holt and Company, $2)—tho goodness 
knows you don’t need a book to help you 
be that!—my list is complete. However, 
if I meet any others that look as if they 
might be helpful guides, I shall tell you 
about them later. 


[If you are planning to travel this 
summer, why not write for a little list of 
good books about the place or places you 
expect to visit? Mrs. LeCron will gladly 
furnish it on request. She will also be 
glad to make any other reading sugges- 
tions for either children or adults if you 
will tell her some- 
thing of their tastes 
and their needs. 
Bring her your liter- 
ary problems. 
Address Helen 
Cowles LeCron, Bet- 
ter Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and be sure 
to inclose a 2-cent 
stamp for the reply 
she will send to you. 
—THE EDITORS} 
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“Oh, we plant flowers that like to 
tumble over the rocks and send their 
roots into the cool spaces between them. 
We always plant rose verbenas, purple 

tunias, and pink annual babysbreath 
in our rock garden, for they are all rapid- 
growing annuals that we can plant from 
seed,” answers our Junior Gardener. 

“What perennials are easy to grow in 
the rock garden?” asks a Sprouter who is 
proud of knowing the difference between 
an annual and a perennial. 

“There are hundreds of beautiful per- 
ennial rock plants,” the Junior Gardener 
answers, “but we in the Middlewest find 
that the Scotch Pink (Dianthus plum- 
erius), the Maiden Pink (Dianthus del- 
toides), and dainty, Vivid Moss Phlox 
(Phlox subulata) all enjoy living between 
the rocks and then lean out over them to 
visit one another. Dwarf Heavenly Blue 
Iris Coerulea makes an agreeable, alto- 
gether pleasant neighbor for the pinks 
and phlox. Their soft-blue and pale-pink 
blossoms are bey pretty together. In the 
tiny cracks and ledges we plant all kinds 
of little stonecrops (Sedums), live-for- 
ever, and hen-and-chickens. Perhaps you 
have a grandmother or friend who will 

ive you a start of these funny green dar- 
ings,” Miss Junior Gardener says. 

“Can’t you plant anything tall in the 
rock garden?”’ asks a sprouter. 

“Yes, you see we have several new 
evergreens planted. They are dwarf 
evergreens, and will never grow over 2 
feet tall,”’ she answers. ‘Be sure to press 
the soil firmly around your rocks so that 
no air pockets will be left underneath the 
plants’ little rootlets,” advised our Junior 
Gardener. % 

“Do you know that once when I was 
visiting in a big city I saw a very tiny front 
yard just between a house and side- 
walk. [t could not have been over 8 feet 
wide and 10 feet long. The owner had 
turned it into a lovely little rock garden 
that looked for all the world like a beau- 
tiful bright jewel in its stone-and-cement 
setting of house and sidewalk. He did not 
have room for a pool, but he had made a 
cunning, shallow bird-bath into which 
water dripped very slowly from the small 
rock ledge above it. This water was com- 
ing from a hydrant at the house founda- 
tion thru a hidden pipe under the rocks, 
and it looked just like a cool, dripping 
spring!” said Aunt Larkspur. 

“You see, Junior Gardeners, that 
there is no bit of ground too small to 
make beautiful. Even if you lived in an 
apartment house you could make a mini- 


Round the Realm of Rock Rollers 


[Continued from page 36 | 





ature rock garden in a large box, pan 
or shallow flower bowl. In it you coul 

have a tiny 1 and real plants growing 
—plants such as baby violets wee ferns, 
bits of mosses and Sedums. In fact, the 
little dish rock garden is a good way to 
experiment before you begin to build 
your big rock garden.” 


Cousin Marion will send the cut-outs 
that she and Mr. Landscape Architect 
have planned for Junior Gardeners’ fifth 

ter as soon as your counselor writes to 
er and incloses 2 cents for postage for 
each member. Perhaps, too, there are 
many nay and girls on their vacations 
who would like to join our merry Junior 
Gardeners and adventure with us in the 
Realm of the Landscape Architect. On 
hot days it really is fun to find a cool 
corner on the porch or in the garden and 
cut out, paste, and color the garden- 
poster plans. All you need do is to write 
to Cousin Marion, inclosing 2 cents for 
postage, and she will send the Junior 
Garden Club adventures to you. 


The Garden Buds 


of Joliet 


The Garden Buds of Joliet (Illinois), 
who aré now Master Gardeners with The 
Junior Garden Clubs of America, are 
shown in the picture on this page. 

Each essed a lanted and prepared 
her own garden. The Garden Buds won 
honorable mention with their miniature 
model garden at the big Chicago Flower 
Show and have made many beautiful 
conservation and flower-show posters. In 
the wintertime they study flowers and 
gardens thru song, poetry, and story. Mrs. 
George J. Arbeiter is their splendid coun- 
selor. 

There are now so many Junior Gar- 
deners in Illinois that they recently held 
a big ry in Chicago. The Garden Buds 
of Joliet helped to put on an interesting 
— play. The Junior Gardeners were 

ressed to look like flowers, grasses, trees, 
shrubs, butterflies, bugs, and worms. 

Club yells and slogans were given by 
several thousand enthusiastic Junior 
Gardeners. 

Cousin Marion is planning to have all 
of her Junior Garden Club members 
organized under a state leader so that the 
Junior Gardeners of each state may have 
rallies. And then some day we shall have 
a big, national Junior Garden Club 
Frolic! 





A meeting of the Garden Buds of Joliet 
(llinois), Junior Garden Clubs of America, 
with their counselor, Mrs. George J. Arbeiter 







































































Ve provides a complete line of 
fine hardware for equipping all struc- 
tures, from modest cottage to monu- 
mental building. 

“Equipped throughout with Yale 
Fine Builders’ Locks and Hardware” 
signifies the ultimate in quality, se- 
curity and value. Not only the front 
door but all doors should be equipped 
with Yale Brass or Bronze Hardware. 
All miscellaneous trim including 
butts, casement fasteners, door hold- 
ers and window fasteners should be 
Yale, for no item, however small, is 
too insignificant for quality. 

Yale Locks and Hardware are sold 
by hardware dealers. Send for booklet 
“Better Hardware for Better Homes.” 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ontario 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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Sleep is precious... 


so is coffee 


Is corrre missing from dinner at your 
house? Have you had to choose between 
sleep and coffee? 

That choice is no longer necessary. 
Now you can bring back zest to evening 
appetites with the most delicious coffee 
you ever tasted. And you can have the 
comfortable certainty of restful sleep 
and steady nerves. 

Kaffee Hag Coffee is real coffee of the 
finest blend, with 97% of the caffeine 
removed. It is the original caffeine-free 
coffee. Now Kellogg has marvelously 
improved the flavor. 

No longer need you drink unsatisfy- 
ing substitutes. Try Kaffee Hag Coffee 
tonight. Make it just as you would any 
other coffee. Drink as many cups as you 
like. Then sleep! 

You'll find Kaffee Hag Coffee at your 
grocer’s—in new vacuunvsealed tins. The 
price is now materially reduced. 

Let us send you a trial can. Mail the 
coupon. 

















| 
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KAFFEE HAG COFFEE — 


Not a substitute—but REAL COFFEE that 


lets you sleep 


YYYYYYVYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYY 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Dept. H-6, Battle Creek, Michigan 


ease send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag Coffee to make 
wages cups. I enclose ten cents (stamps or coin). (Offer good 
in 


. S. A. only.) 
Name 





Address neioetiaie meee 











Cooks Round Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 





Pineapple Chicken 
alad 

ICE rather 

coarsely only 
the choicest (prefer- 
ably white) meat of 
a cooked chicken. 
Add 24 asmuch ten- 
der diced celery as 
chicken. For each 
serving place a slice 
of canned pineapple 
in a lettuce cup. On 
the pineapple ar- 
range 4 cooked or 
canned asparagus 
tips, the cut ends 
meeting in the cen- 
ter of the pineapple 
and the tips pro- 
truding over the 
edge at even inter- 
vals. Place a mound 
of the chicken and 
celery mixture over 











A Suggested Bride's 
Luncheon 


(From Readers’ Recipes ) 


Pineapple Chicken Salad 


pint of it in a ket- 
tle, adding 34 cup- 
ful of boiling water. 
Let this boil to the 
crackling stage or 
until it almost cara- 
melizes. Add the 
strawberries, then 
the remainder of the 
sugar (dry) on top 
of the berries. Cook 
rapidly from 12 to 
15 minutes, but do 
not stir. 

Let the berries 
stand in the kettle 
in which they were 
cooked until per- 
fectly cold, or over- 
night, before can- 
ning. This cooling 
will prevent them 
from coming to the 
top of the sirup in 
the jar—R. H., 








this and top with lowa. 

; . > ' P 
mayonnaise. Gar- : F otato Cheese Puff Apricot Cream 
nish with sliced Raised Muffins Fresh Strawberry Jam (Serves 12) 
stuffed olives and Apricot Cream 1 — of dried apri- 

TeR are : > cots 
— A < ar Coffee 2 cupfuls of cold water 
ao atari age Chocolate Drops 2 tablespoonfuls of 


Potato Cheese 
u 

% cupful of milk 
% pound of grated or chopped chees 
2 egg yolks 

3 cupfuls of mashed potatoes 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 egg whites beaten stiff 

Salt and paprika to taste 
For the Heat the milk in 
Bride’s Luncheon the double boiler. 
Add the cheese 
and stir until dissolved and smooth. Beat 
the egg yolks with a small amount of 
cream or milk and add to the cheese 
sauce. Stir smooth, then add to the 
mashed potatoes, whipping until light 
and fluffy. Add the butter, then the 
stiffly beaten egg whites, and season with 
salt and paprika. Pile roughly into a 
buttered baking dish, sprinkle lightly 
with grated cheese, and bake in a hot 
oven (400 degrees) for 25 minutes. Serve 
at once.—Miss M. M. I., North Carolina. 

Raised Muffins 
(About 2 Dozen) 

1 pint of scalded milk 

144 cupful of butter 

1% cupful of sugar 

1, teaspoonful of salt 

1 compressed yeast cake 

Flour to make a batter 

2 eggs 
Serve Warm at 


Her Luncheon 


To the scalding 
milk add the butter, 
sugar, and salt. 
When cooled to lukewarm add the yeast, 
crumbled, and stir until dissolved. Add 
enough flour to make a thin batter. Let 
stand in a warm place until light and full 
of bubbles. Add the eggs beaten and 
enough flour to make a thick spoon bat- 
ter. Cover and let rise until light and 
double in bulk. Butter muffin pans and 
half fill with the batter. Let rise in a 
warm place until double in size, then 
bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) for 15 to 
20 minutes. These muffins are delicious. 
—Mrs. H. W. C., New Hampshire. 

Fresh Strawberry Jam 


Bright Red for Wash and stem 


the Luncheon enough strawberries 
to make a full quart. 


Measure 1 quart of sugar and place 1 


gelatine 
1, cupful of cold water 

% cupful of boiling water 
1% cupfuls of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of whipping cream 
Ladyfingers 


Dessert at Wash the apri- 
cots, soak over- 


Bride’s Luncheon © . 4 
night in the 2 cup- 


fuls of cold water. In the morning cover 
and cook slowly in the water in which 
they were soaked. Press thru a sieve. 
Soak the gelatine in the % cupful of cold 
water for 5 minutes. Add the boiling 
water and stir until dissolved. Add the 
sugar, lemon juice, salt, and the apricot 
puree and chill until slightly thickened. 
Fold in the whipped cream. Pour into a 
mold lined with ladyfingers, or for a 
party dessert place 3 ladyfingers equal 
distances apart in parfait or sherbet 
glasses, and fill center with the apricot 
cream. Chill for several hours; top with 
whipped cream.—Mrs. O. W., Illinois. 


Chocolate Drops 
To Top Off Melt two %-pound 


the h bars of any sweetened 
e Luncheon chocolate. When they 


have melted gradually stir in 1 cupful of 
condensed milk. When blended drop 
from a teaspoon upon wax paper. Press 
a nuthalf into each chocolate drop (or 
add chopped nuts to the mixture). 

(For fudge, pour the blended mixture 
onto a buttered plate. It keeps wellin the 
refrigerator for days and also makes 
good cake frosting.)—Mrs. L. J. W., 
California. 

Snowflake Biscuits 

3 cupfuls of flour 

1% teaspoonfuls of salt 

8 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

1% teaspoonful of soda 

1% cupfuls of buttermilk 


Live Up to Sift the flour, salt, 2nd 
Their Name baking powder together 
4 times. Cut in the 
shortening until thoroly mixed into the 
flour. Add the soda to the buttermilk, 
stir until dissolved, then add gradually 


All Recipes Tested in Our Tasting-Test Kitchen 
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to the flour mixture. It should feel 
light and spongy to the touch, and 
should resemble a thick batter. If it 
does not, use a little water (about 4 
cupful). Toss onto a floured board, 
knead slightly, and roll. Cut out in 
small rounds, place on a tin, and bake 
in a hot oven (450 degrees). This recipe 
makes 15 large biscuits. These live 
up to their name.—B. H., Oklahoma. 
Liver in Aspic 

1% pounds of liver 

1 pound of veal 

% pound of cured ham 

1 small onion, chopped 

2 tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

% teaspoonful of powdered sage 

% teaspoonful of pepper 

% box of gelatine 

For the — the liver to 

: > stand 5 minutes cov- 
Cold Plate cred with boiling 
water. Dry and chop fine. Grind the 
veal and ham fine. Add the onion, 
parsley, and seasonings. Mix thoroly. 
Press into a plain buttered mold, 
cover, and boil or steam 3 hours. 
Then remove the lid and pour off 
liquid from top into a saucepan and 
when hot add gelatine which has been 
soaking in cold water. Stir until it is 
dissolved, adding salt and pepper to 
taste. There should be about 1 pint 
of this liquid which is to be poured 
on top of mold and which will fill up 
the space allowed by shrinkage of the 
meat. Shake mold carefully so that 
liquid will settle around the sides of 
the meat. When cold the meat will 
turn out in a casing of jelly. The 
liver gives a delicious tenderness, 
and those who usually dislike liver 
will not detect it. 

Cut in slices and garnished with 
lemon and parsley, its very appear- 
ance is appetizing —Mrs. G. B. M., 
Connecticut. 

Dover Cake 
% cupful of butter 
% cupful of sugar 
% teaspoonful of mace 
2 eggs 
% cupful of milk 
1 cupful of pastry flour 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
A Cake With coneee the — 
; and sugar together 
a History till very soft and 
fluffy. Add the mace, separate the 
eggs, and beat in the egg yolks. Then 
add the milk. Add the flour, which 
has been sifted before measuring and 
then sifted with the baking powder 
and salt. (If all-purpose flour is used, 
leave out 1 tablespoonful.) Beat till 
very smooth and fine g:ained. Lastly, 
fold in the egg whites beaten stiff. 
Pour into a narrow loaf bread pan 
which has been greased and floured 
and bake in a moderately slow oven 
(325 to 350 degrees) for 45 minutes. 
This is a truly old recipe—Mrs. W. 
C. K., Washington. 


Celery-Seed Dressing for Fruit Salad 

10 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of mustard 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 onion, grated 

1 cupful of oil 

% cupful of vinegar 

% cupful of celery seed 
We Recom- . os the ews “a 

. ingredients about 

mend This minutes. Add the 
vinegar slowly and lastly. add the cel- 
ery seed. This dressing may be used 
on any one fruit or combination of 
fruits. A good luncheon salad isari 
of pineapple, a half-pear, and a - 
peach topped with a cube of soft cream 
cheese. Add the dressing at the last 
minute.—H. P., Iowa. 
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THE STRANGER 
THEY NEVER FORGOT 


Tus stranger knocked at many a door 
back in the early 1890's. 

Politely he asked for the dirtiest gar- 
ment in the family wash. Then he showed 
how an amazing new soap would wash it 
swiftly, easily, without hard rubbing— 
and in cool water. 

In cool water—that was the big news 
the stranger brought. For in those days, 
women had to heat their wash water on 
cookstoves. There was never enough. And 
the soaps they had simply wouldn’t wash 
clean in cool or lukewarm water without 
rubbing the clothes almost to shreds. 

So Fels-Naptha, the soap the stranger 
introduced, was welcomed by thousands 
of women. A soap that would wash as 
well or better in cool water than other 
soaps did in hot was the biggest help they 
had ever had. 

Fels-Naptha would also work fine in 
hot water. But there wasn’t any use talk- 
ig about that when lukewarm water was 
all women had. So today, when almost 
every woman can have hot water just by 
turning a faucet, many still think of 
Fels-Naptha as only a “cool water soap.” 

It isn’t. Fels-Naptha washes clothes 
beautifully clean without hard rubbing 


no matter how you use it. You can boil 
or soak your clothes; you can use wash- 
ing machine or tub. It’s the nature of 
soap to wash best in hot water—and 
Fels-Naptha is no exception. But it also 
does a wonderful job in lukewarm or 
even cool water. 

Fels-Naptha keeps your hands nice. 
For the soap and naptha working to- 
gether get clothes clean so quickly you 
don’t have your hands in water so long. 

Buy a few bars of Fels-Naptha from 
your grocer today. Use it for all house- 
hold cleaning as well as for the family 
wash —and you will know why they never 


forgot the stranger. 


FREE— Whether you have been using Fels-Naptha for 
years or have just now decided to try its extra help, we'll 
be glad to send you a Fels-Naptha Chipper. Many women 
who prefer to chip Fels-Naptha into their washing ma- 
chines, tubs or basins, find the chipper handier than using 
a knife. With it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha, you can 
make fresh soap chips (that contain plenty of naptha!) as 
you need them. The chipper will be sent, free and post- 
paid, upon request, Mail the coupon. 

© 1930, Fels & Co. 





FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa, B.H. 6-30 


Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy 
Fels-Naptha Chipper offered in this advertisement. 


Name. 





Street 





City. State 
Fill in completely — print name and address 
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Your New 
Hose! 


OR your garden’s sake—and 

your pocket-book’s—let your 
new hose be Bull Dog Cord! It 
is hose that will stand more pun- 
ishment without weakening than 
any hose you eversaw! You can 
tie it in knots and it still keeps 
its round, free waterway—it never 
kinks! It’s a moulded hose — 
built like a cord tire—alternate 
layers of live rubber and tightly 
twisted and braided cotton cords 
vulcanized into one inseparable 
wall—strong yet astonishingly 
flexible. 


The Better garden itmplement 
dealers carry Bull Dog Cord. If 
your dealer is not yet stocked, 
send us his name and address— 
and yours—on a postcard. We 
will send you a Free Illustrated 
Booklet describing Bull Dog Cord, 
and tell you where you may 
secure this hose quickly. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & 
RUBBER CO. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


BULL DOG 


CORD 


GARDEN HOSE 


Built Like a Cord Tire 




















could analyze her attempts from effect 
to causes and so discover what causes to 
eliminate. Without this scientific mind 
the trail-and-error method is prohibitive 
in cost, as another young friend of mine 
discovered to her sorrow. She, too, 
started out all wrong. She, too, had the 
ability and courage to recognize her 
failures. When she saw she had made a 
mistake she tried again. But again the 
result was not satisfactory. But she had 
pertinacity. She tried again. The third 
result was better but still not what she 
wanted. She tried another time. Each 
time there was a slight improvement. 
For each time she cou see the specific 
thing that was wrong in that scheme. But 
she could not reason from it to funda- 
mental causes and so she made other 
mistakes which in turn had to be elimi- 
nated. Thus it took her ten years of 
successive changes, many moves, much 
refurnishing, to arrive at the result she 
desired. And all because she had the 
experimental mind but not the scientific 
mind which is essential if the trial-and- 
error method is not to prove costly. 


How much she might have saved her- 
self if she had recognized this in the 
beginning! If she, for instance, had said 
to herself: “I know I have not the train- 
ing for this job. Now how can I, being I, 
get results?”’ she would have known that 
she must seek advice. 

Not many homemakers have all her 
limitations. But if they set down the 
knowledge necessary for homemaking, 
acknowledging frankly their lack of some 
part of it, they will know where it is safe 
for them to go ahead and where they 
must ask advice. I emphasize this point 
because it has seemed to me, watching 
young homemakers, that many of their 
troubles come from the fact that they, 
and their families, assume that the knowl- 
edge necessary for homemaking is so 
instinctive that to confess ignorance of 
it makes them somewhat lacking as 
women. So they fumble on in an effort 
to conceal their limitations. The instinct 
of women to make a home does not pre- 
suppose the necessary knowledge any 
more than the instinct of men to own a 
farm presupposes a knowledge of scien- 
tific farming. Once this is realized it will 
be easier for the homemaker with no idea 
of scale and proportion to ask her hus- 
band to do her figuring for her, to ask her 
mother or some friend to tell her the 
dangers of temperamental weaknesses, to 
refuse flatly to attempt what she does not 
know anything about until she can find 
out. 

One thing my friend did know which 
is too often forgotten by homemakers. 
The good business man knows when it is 
wise to cut his losses. The time comes 
when he knows he can no longer carry 
his bad bills on his books or continue a 
line that does not pay. The merchant has 
a sale. The manufacturer drops the arti- 
cle even if he must scrap machinery to 
do it. And they charge it off as loss. The 
homemaker who finds herself on the 
wrong road must learn to do the same 
with no more feeling of inadequacy or 
failure than have these men. 

I shall be told that they cannot do it 
because the family income cannot stand 
it. But 1 am not advocating that furni- 
ture be thrown out the door or that 
leases be jumped. Furniture can be 
moved from room to room. It can be 
made over with a little work. Ugly chairs 
can be covered with cheap chintz. It can 
be sold at second-hand stores. Leases 


7 need not be re-signed. 


The Bride Studies Homemaking 


[Continued from page 32] 


I remember the amazement of one 
mother-in-law when she saw how soon 
her son’s bride, who had had but a col- 
lege education in the classics, learned to 
cook. This old-fashioned homemaker, 
herself with a thoro training from her 
mother in the homemaking arts, thought 
such an apprenticeship the only way to 
learn homemaking. It surprised a to see 
her son’s wife obtain satisfactory results 
by the simple method of buying a cook- 
book, making out a week’s menu in ad- 
vance, and setting herself systematically, 
meal by meal, to learn how to make each 
dish as if it were an experiment in a 
chemical laboratory. 

This girl designed her home after the 
systematic fashion. She visited the 
homes of all her friends and the furnished 
rooms in all the department stores. She 
read all the books on house furnishing in 
the publiclibrary. Then she went system- 
atically thru the furniture stores in her 
town. She kept notes of all she saw. 
With these at hand she drew a design 
of each room, as if it were a drawing - 
a lesson in engineering. She then went 
out and bought, at the cheapest price, 
the things she wanted. True, there were 
few personal touches. But these came 
as she satisfied her own needs. 

The last time I was in her house she 
served, herself, a party of eight to a per- 
fectly appointed dinner which she had 
also prepared. “It’s fun,” she said, ‘‘to 
see just what you can do with your mind 
when you put it on a specific problem.” 

I recalled what a mother had said to 
me not long before when taunted by her 
husband with the fact that their daugh- 
ter, who worked in an office, had had 
no training for homemaking. “It would 
be a waste of time,’’ she retorted, “for 
me to take Helen’s time and my own to 
show her the way I keep house. She'll 
buy provisions as she wants them. Linens 
change styles nowadays. And they re- 
decorate every few years. And even the 
food is prepared on a different kind of 
stove by a different process. I’d give her 
too much to unlearn. It’s far better for 
her to learn some of the things I didn’t— 
the value of money, how to keep accounts 
—and save her time. You needn't be 
afraid she can’t make a home when she 
has it to do. She's got the necessary thing 
—a trained mind.” 


ES, the trained mind is a great asset, 

and the average girl untrained in the 
homemaking arts can make a successful 
home. For she recognizes her present lim- 
itations and faces the situation squarely. 
With this knowledge of temporary inade- 
quacy, but with self-confidence and 
ability, she seeks help. It is abundantly 
available—in magazine articles, in books, 
in the advice waiting everywhere, from 
husband, family, and friends. 

There is one great difference between 
the limitations fixed by temperament and 
those fixed by lack of knowledge. Knowl- 
edge can always be acquired by effort. 
Its boundaries can continually be pushed 
back. What the homemaker does not 
know she can learn. Earlier in this article 
I said the homemaker could not postpone 
action and therefore had no time for 
preparation. But this does not mean that 
she should close the door upon further 
education for her job. It means only that 
she cannot postpone work on the home 
until she has learned these fundamentals. 
If she is really interested in her home- 
making her curiosity as to ways and 
means, causes and effects, will be con- 
tinually aroused. And education will come 
thru satisfying it. (Conlinwed on page 86 
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WO PEOPLE can have such dif- 
ferent ideas about things. She 
votes for an extra sun-room with a 
view of the river. He’d put the 
money in built-in book shelves. She 
wants flowered damask. He likes 
stripes. . . . And everything comes 
out right in the end. Because both 
know the importance of quality. 
Just as the history of a nation is 
written in its architecture, so the 
story of a family is told in its home 
—not by expense and display but 
by quality and good taste and care. 
To discerning eyes, Kohler fix- 
tures and fittings are significant. 
Baths and lavatories 
and closets that carry + 
the Kohler mark are 
well designed and well 
made, to the last inner 
detail. If you use 
colored fixtures, Koh- 
ler colors are pure, 
uniform, harmonious. 
If you prefer white, 
Kohler white is as im- 
maculate as freshly 
laundered linen, 


Kohler Stanton sink with Octachrome fittings, equipped 
with Duostrainer 


“Why, Jack and I didn’t agree on anything in 
the house... except the bathroom”’ 







































Kohler faucets and 
handles and escutch- 
eons are advanced 
in design—all mechanical parts are 
sure, silent and safe. 

Those who work on Kohler products 
have the true tradition of craftsman- 
ship. The beautiful village of Kohler, 
Wisconsin, is an inspiration to excel- 
lence. The men who do each intricate 
detail of manufacture work on rigid 
engineering requirements—and with 
the earnestness of high art. 


An all-Kohler bathroom- 
at the same cost 


Quality is not a matter of money—but 
of knowledge and wisdom. Even the 
small home must have the finest fixtures 


eee ee KOHLER of KOHLER 


Kohler Viceroy built-in recess bath and 
STANDISH vitreous china lavatory .. . 
both with Octachrome fittings 





and fittings, and can with- 
out price penalty. Study this 
important subject. Compare 
the form and the finish of 
Kohler pieces, test their op- 
erating efficiency—and 
compare the costs. 

A careful inspection of 
Kohler products will give 
you many interesting facts 
and impressions. When you 
plan to build or remodel, go 
into the subject thoroughly 
with your architect and 
plumbing contractor. Ac- 
tual estimates will show 
you that an all-Kohler in- 
stallation costs surprisingly 





little. Meanwhile, write for 
Booklet D-6, which has 
color schemes, floor plans 
and various vital facts on 
good plumbing. . . . Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. — Branches in 
principal cities. — Look for the Kohler 
mark on every fixture and fitting. 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT FACTS 


1 Kohler designs are decorative, purpose- 
ful, correct. 


Enamel— fused with an everlasting 
bond ... smooth, glistening surface. 


V itreouschina—armored withasmooth, 
lustrous, lasting glaze. 

Kohler colors are soft, livable pastels. 
The white is a perfect white. 

Metal fittings match the fixtures in 
style, character and quality. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 Made of finest materials . . 
7 
8 
9 


. show 
craftsmanship and care. 
This year’s Kohler products are next 
year’s new ideas. 
Kohler quality extends to kifchen and 
laundry. 
Kohler quality costs no more... and 
saves money later. 
10 Handled and installed by qualified 
plumbers. 
11 Backed by an entire community .. . 


beautiful Kohler Village. 


See Advertising Index, page 135 





Ties you like to add to your 
home a touch of informal charm, of 
vayety ... and a whole summerful of 
cool comfort? 

Install awnings of Otis Awning 
Fabrics. They seem to make houses 
different, new. They add beauty, pro- 
tection, livability. The rich, clean 
colors are actually woven into these 
rugged fabrics. Thus they have the 
same pattern on both sides and are 
reversible. 

Best of all, you may be absolutely 
certain of their correctness. A group 
of Otis designs has been created for 
your own home, whatever its archi- 
tecture. 

A competent awning manufacturer 
near you will show you the Otis 
Awning Fabrics . . . and the awning 
style book which indicates the correct 
Otis designs for your type of house. 

The coupon below will bring you 
a free Otis sample and a beautiful 
folder picturing in color the Otis 


“OTIS 


AWNING 
FABRICS 






Na 
ote COLORS WOVEN IN 


Otis Company, 385 Madison Ave., N.Y. 






Please send me, without charge, your folder The Correct 
4wnings for Your Home, a sample of Otis Awning Fabrics 
and the name of the nearest awning manufacturer who has 
a copy of the style book pictured above this coupon. B.3 








ADDRESsS.. . 
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1 gingham-appliqued lunch cloth of unbleached muslin has napkins of green- 
check gingham. The garden pillow and carry-all are different and so useful 


Artcraft Summer -izing 


RUBY SHORT McKIM 


AKING the home seem cool and 
inviting in summer is not so 
much a problem of addition as of 

subtraction. The outdoor porch enhanced 
to the rails with attractive and conven- 
ient accessories achieves the maximum 
in comfort as a family gathering spot. 
And artcraft for the garden becomes of 
real import. But indoor rooms are minus 
heavy draperies, some rugs and bric-a- 
brace, and with sprightly tarleton cur- 
tains are refreshing and much cooler. So 
let the thermometer climb; the home- 
maker’s mathematical summer-izing foils 
the weather! 

For the screened porch, the back 
porch, or the breakfast nook, we have 
designed a summer tablecloth of heaviest 
unbleached muslin with gingham palms 
end moons. This comes all stamped and 
with appliques of green, gold, and blue 
to be sewed on. The color scheme is at- 
tractive with most dishes and summer 
menus, and it is the work of only a few 
hours to complete this different cloth 
for the summer table. Number 680 is 
36 inches square. Number 681 is 54 
inches square. Either comes complete 
with the palms and moons to be ap- 
pliqued on. The napkins are 14 inches 
square, and of fast-color green-check 


gingham, to be hemmed in a running 
stitch with heavy gold floss (not in- 
cluded) the color of the gingham moons. 
These are No. 682 and sell by the piece. 

The popular sandwich cloth offered 
last year, which folds over like a muffin 
holder and protects sandwiches from 
insistent flying insects, has a design of 
palms and a gay tent and matches this 
new set admirably. It is again available 
and comes already bound in green, 
stamped with three colors of floss for 
embroidering. It is No. 617. Celery and 
lettuce bags stamped and with floss in- 
cluded, but not made up, are another 
bit of handy summer equipment. The 
pair is No. 618. 

And now with garden work calling us 
out-of-doors, and housecleaning holding 
us in, we offer two numbers in oilcloth— 
an outdoor pillow to kneel on while gar- 
dening, with pockets for shears, weeder, 
and trowel, and a cutting basket, which 
lies out flat while gathering flowers. The 
pillow is No. 683 and includes modern- 
istic elephant-print front and pockets, 
dark-green back, and yellow strips for 
the binding and the carrying loop—all of 
oilcloth. You may wish to stuff it with 
cotton or excelsior, and for a porch pil- 
low, instead of (Continued on page 100 








For information about Artcraft articles, see page 119 
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KELVINATOR 


brings you A- way 








@ There is no basis of comparison 
by which you may judge the new 
Super-Automatic Kelvinator. 


For no other electric refrigerator 
has yet approached the marvelous 
four-fold service of the de luxe 
Kelvinator—in automatic super-fast 
freezing of ice cubes and desserts 
—in scientifically correct cold uni- 
formly between 40 and 50 degrees 
in food compartments—in fast 
freezing of ice and desserts—and in 
its unique cold storage compartment 
with below-freezing cold for keeping 
meats, fish, game, frozen fruits and 
other frozen delicacies. 





It is more than a coincidence that 
t in thus broadening the service 
delivered by electric refrigeration, 
Kelvinator and the entire Kelvin- 
ator dealer organization are now 
enjoying the most tremendous 
increase in sales in their history. 


. Knowing that Kelvinator’s great 

resources bring these exclusive 

advantages to you at no advance in 
price, you are well advised to inspect 
the complete new Kelvinator line 
before making any investment in 
electric refrigeration. 


Oo) Automatic Fast Freezing—More ice in de 

luxe models, size for size, than any other 
refrigerator. From 20 pounds to 34 pounds 
at a single freezing. 


@ Automatic Super-Fast Freezing—Iso- 

Thermic Compartment gives super-fast 
freezing of ice cubes and desserts—with- 
out regulation. 


d Automatic Cold Storage—With below- 

freezing cold for storing the new frosted 
foods, frozen meats, fish, game, ice cream 
and fruits. 


) Automatic Cold for Foods—Always be- 
low 50 degrees, just the right temperature 
for keeping perishables fresh and whole- 





Features noted above are standard on the 
12 beautiful new Super-Automatic Kelvin- 
ators—with the exception of Cold Storage 
Compartment, exclusive to de luxe models. 
See them at your nearest Kelvinator shon- 
room. Purchase on easy terms through 
Kelvinator’s ReDisCo monthly budget plan. 


Kelvinator tion, 14254 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit, Michigan 


Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
Kelvinator Limited, London, England 








KELVINATOR = 
1 Weed cil exe Gees Otte deca * f 
' te new Super-Automatic Kelvinators ; 

THE ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR (emsccccccccccc! 





See Advertising Index, page 135 
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oull be 


ALL RIGHT 
ata 
i! 
Statler 






In these hotels you can be 
sure, in advance, of the up- 
to-date attractiveness of your 
room — and of such comforts 
as radio which awaits the turn of a 
switch, running ice water, bed-head 
reading lamp, your own private 
bath, a morning paper under the 
door when you wake; and excellent 
restaurants, in a variety which 
ranges from formal service to a 
lunch-room or cafeteria: 

You can be sure of “Statler 
Service,” and that every Statler 
guest’s satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Depend upon the experience of 
thousands of travelers who'll tell 
you, if youinquirein a Pullman, or a 
ship’s lounge, or wherever travelers 
congregate, that “‘you’ll be al/ right 
at a Statler.” 


HOTELS 











Shall We Take Vacations With 


Small Children? 


[Continued from page 43 | 


The daily nap can be taken care of in 
several ways: the traveling basket for 
the small baby—sometimes this is sus- 
pended from a hook in the roof, so that 
the baby feels none of the bumps of the 
road—a soft pad on the back seat for the 
older child. Friends of mine who were 
making a long trip had the back seat of 
their sedan built out to the front seat, 
making a fairly large space where their 
children, 6 and 3, could play when they 
wished and sleep comfortably. 

A clever mother made black-sateen 
curtains for all the windows of the car, 
so that the sun could be kept from the 
baby no matter what time of day he slept. 

Taking the baby on the train is no 
longer any problem at all, my friends 
assure me. A supply of quarters for the 
porter, and presto, he can supply any- 
thing mother or child may need. Said 
one woman who took an extended train 
trip with her 6-months-old youngster: 
“T decided before I started I would rather 
have lots of service than a new dress for 
the trip. And I never regretted one of 
those quarters.” 


HE nursed the baby but found that 

the porter could bring her anything 
she wished in the way of orange juice, 
boiled water, or milk. She gave the baby 
his solids in the dining car, ordering in 
advance and getting food prepared as 
she directed. 

To cope with the diaper problem—it 
does not seem to have occurred to her to 
bribe the porter to do the baby’s washing 
—she bought quantities of highly absor- 
bent sanitary pads, split the contents, 
and placed them inside the diaper. These 
kept the napkins from getting very wet 
and could be easily discarded when 
soiled. The diapers themselves she rinsed 
out in the dressing room, wrung very dry 
and put them in a waterproof bag until 
she could have them properly washed. 
(The waterproof bag should also be in- 
cluded in the kit for the young motorist.) 

The eating problem proved much 
harder when they were not in transit. 
She found it a good idea in a city to go 
to a restaurant or other quick-service 
place, where the baby’s food could be 
obtained immediately. If she wished to 
dine more elegantly, she sent someone 
on ahead to order the baby’s food and 
have it ready to eat as soon as the young 
gentleman arrived. 

The Government bulletin on infant 
care suggests the following procedure 
when a formula must be used. (And by 
the way, I have been poring over books 
on baby care recently, and I have found 
nothing better than the revised bulletin. 
It is put out more attractively than of old 
and appears to contain all the informa- 
tion about a baby that can be put on 
paper. To get it, ask for Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 8, Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

“The milk should be prepared,” says 
the bulletin, “boiled nal packed in ice 
before starting on the journey. To steri- 
lize, stand the filled bottles in a kettle 
over the fire and let the water boil about 


STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 








BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania | 












portable refrigerator. 


or two smaller than the other, so that it 


them for an hour and a half, After boil- 
ing; the bottles should be cooled as 
rapidly as possible and then chilled by 
standing them in a pail of cracked ice. 
They may then be packed in a small 
A simple ice box 
may be made at home as follows: 

“Use two covered tin pails, one an inch 





may stand inside the larger pail. Fill 
the space between the two with sawdust, 
put the bottles with cracked ice in the 
inner pail, cover both tightly, and make 
a canvas or flannel cover for the whole.” 

Also, there is an 8-quart pail on the 
market for this very pu . Initisa 
wire-bottle container which holds 8 bot- 
tles of any make. Ice can be placed in the 
pail to keep the milk sweet. 

Milk prepared in this way will keep for 
several days. For a 24-hour trip, the 
bulletin reo milk may be carried in a 
vacuum bottle. The milk should be 
boiled, then thoroly chilled before being 
put into the bottle, which must be 
thoroly cleaned and scalded. “Each feed- 
ing bottle must be filled and warmed as 
needed. To warm the bottle for baby, 
the mother should provide herself with 
an enameled-ware pitcher holding a pint, 
which the porter will fill with hot water 
from the dining car. A bottle warmer 
with a small stove heated by solid alcohol 
may be safely used on a journey. A metal 
a always be used under lamp.” 

ides the preparations mentioned, 
a few easily carried toys will be put in 
the suitcase for the child’s amusement. 

Quite as important as the arrange- 
ments for the youngster, I am assured, 
are provisions for the comfort of the 
mother herself. Her wardrobe presents a 
problem, for it is not every dress that can 
stand having a youngster crawl over it 
perpetually, whether the travel is by 
train or auto. Any fabric that creases is 
ruled out automatically, as are light 
colors. The friend to whom I am in- 
debted for the hints on train travel found 
a dark-blue cotton crepe the most serv- 
iceable thing in her wardrobe, as it gave 
less evidence of wear and tear, could be 
rinsed out in a hotel room, dried on a 
hanger, and worn again without pressing. 
Hats, she tells me, should be small, soft, 
without ornament, and as little dust- 
revealing as possible, for a woman with 
a baby to look after cannot be bothered 
much with a hat. Shoes should be com- 
fortable and have low heels if it is at all 


necessary to carry the baby. 


F PARENTS are much with the chil- 

dren during the year, it would not be 
a bad mental-health idea to have the 
vacation, or part of the vacation, apart. 
Many hospitals will now board babies 
and young children, while summer camps 
present ideal conditions for the older 
ones. Thus with clear conscience and 
easy mind, the parents can have the sort 
of trip they wish and return refreshed to 
the children. 

Or ‘wags after weighing all the fac- 
tors, the parents of children under 5 will 
decide the best vacation is to stay at 
home, especially if they live in the only 
sort of home children should live in, if it 
is possible—a house in the suburbs with 
a yard. If you have a 2-year-old this 
course is very much to be recommended, 
according to one mother, who arrived at 
this conclusion after three days of being 
crawled over in the car and two weeks 
tied to the cottage at the lake because 
if she went out in the boat the baby tried 
to walk off into the ‘‘fine bath.” 

“T have vacationed successfully with 
a l-year-old, a 3-year-old, and at dif- 
ferent times with asso: after 
that,” she says. “But beware of a vaca- 
tion with a 2-year-old, who can’t be put 
down someplace and left, and who can- 
not understand that he must not do the 
things he must not do!’”’ 
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What Kind of Chair Is That? 


[Continued from page 25] 


The earliest chairs made in this coun- 
try—as far back as the seventeenth cen- 
tury—were of turned wood with rush 
bottoms. The names of Governor Carver 
and Governor Winthrop have been given 
to some of the chairs of this type. They 
and their successors were the common 
chairs of the American countryside. 
They were made in New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the South, of 
ao — = rae gy cherry 
maple, ash, plar, apple, pine, an 
various ceainaaiions 4) these woods, 
usually painted. 

These turned chairs were the predeces- 
sors of the commoner slat-backs and 
banister-backs, of which the slat-back is 
the older form. The slat-backs had 
turned stiles, legs, and underbraces, and 
high, straight backs with from two to six 
slightly curved horizontal slats. They 
were made of hickory, maple, ash, beech, 
oak, and so on, with Chee 8 two or three 
kinds of wood used in one chair. 


LAT-BACKS were made with both 

rush and splint bottoms, the latter 
being made of the inner bark of the bass- 
wood or linden tree and sometimes of the 
elm. In New England slat-backs were 
usually called three-back chairs or four- 
back chairs, according to the number of 
slats. They were made with and without 
arms, the armchairs being called great 
or master chairs. Slat-backs were made 
up to about 1750 and to some extent 
later. 

The banister-back appears to have 
been definitely an American design, the 
first ones appearing shortly before 1700 
in connection with Restoration features, 
such as the Spanish foot. In fact, the 
banister-back is considered by some to 
have been an American attempt to 
simplify the elaborate back of the typical 
high-backed Restoration chair of Eng- 
land. The name comes from the five to 
seven upright spindles or banisters 
framed in the heal. At first these were 
round. Later they were split, being flat 
in front and round in back. Finally these 
gave place in the late eighteenth century 
to banisters flat on both sides. Like the 
slat-backs, they were made with rush 
and splint bottoms, with and without 
arms, of various woods, and were usually 
painted. 

While there was an English Windsor 
chair, resembling the American Windsor 
in some respects, our American designers 
developed their own types which, in the 
main, were superior to the English type 
in delicacy and grace. The designs and 
proportions of American Windsors vary 

atly, but the best of them were per- 

aps the most comfortable, graceful, and 
useful of the cottage chairs. Roughly 
speaking, they date from 1750 to 1820. 

They were usually made of two or 
three kinds of wood in the same chair: the 
hoop of the back of bent hickory; spindles 
and arms of ash or hickory; legs, hickory, 
oak, or maple; seats, pine, whitewood, or 
beech. ey were almost invariably 
painted and were never made of the finer 
cabinet woods, such as mahogany or 
curly maple. Tho they vary widely in 
form, their t characteristics are un- 
mistakable. e most noticeable feature 
is the back of slender, round, upright 
— or spokes. The best loop-back 

indsors have nine of them; others 
seven. The backs are tilted backward 
are straight from top to seat, and curved 
laterally to fit the back. The arms of the 
armchairs slant outward. The seats were 
made of solid plank, varying somewhat 
in outline, and in the best examples were 


hollowed out in the fashion known as 
saddle seat. The more sharply raked the 
legs are, the better the chair, and legs 
turned in vase forms are more desirable 
than those of the simpler bamboo pat- 
tern. 

There are many forms of American 
Windsors, of which the following are per- 
haps the best known. The simple loop- 
back side chair is perhaps the com- 
monest. In the loop-back, or New 
England armchair, the loop is carried 
forward in an unbroken curve to form 
the arms. In the hoop-back armchair 
the back is divided horizontally by a semi- 
circular piece which, extending forward, 
forms the arms. The fan-backs have a 
horizontal curved bow-shaped piece at 
the top from which the spindles slant 
slightly inward toward the seat, the 
outer ones being turned and heavier. The 
comb-back is simply one of the other 
forms with a head-rest added in the shape 
of a miniature fan-back. 

Finally there is a late form of Windsor 
a smaller chair, with a straight-toppe 
back and square shoulders. 

Following the American Sheraton 
forms came a number of small, light side 
chairs of which the most interesting and 
numerous was the so-called fancy chair. 
This was usually rush-bottomed or cane- 
seated and was painted and decorated 
with gilding and sometimes stenciling. 
Fancy chairs and settees were lighter 
than most of the’ contemporary styles 
and became very popular in some parts of 
the country between 1800 and 1820. 
The backs were light and open, usually 
containing horizontal sstedion and fre- 
quently gilded-ball ornaments. The seats 
were either square or, more commonly, 
gracefully shaped with the front corners 
rounded. The legs were turned in orna- 
mental patterns, often with a slight out- 
ward curve. The arms of the armchairs 
were round spindles or rods. 


DEVELOPMENT of the fancy chair 
was the Hitchcock chair, which gets 
its name from the leading maker of the 
style, Lambert Hitchcock, of Connec- 
ticut. He was in business alone from 
1826 till soon after 1830, and as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Hitchcock, Alford & 
Company until 1843. Many of the 
genuine Hitchcock chairs were marked 
with the maker’s name. They have rush 
or cane seats and turned legs. The backs 
vary, the commonest form having a 
broad horizontal piece across the middle 
of the back, usually stenciled, and a turned 
and slightly curved rod across the top 
A kind of cottage chair too interesting 
to be omitted from mention was that 
made in considerable quantities by the 
Shakers thruout the nineteenth century, 
articularly at Mt. Lebanon, New York. 
he most familiar design was a slat-back, 
light but strong, usually with a seat of 
worsted webbing in checkerboard design. 
The wood was finished natural or very 
lightly stained. 

Finally there is the rocking-chair, a 
distinctly American invention. Rockers 
were first — to straight chairs, such 
as slat-backs, banister-backs, and early 
Windsors, at some time subsequent to 
1750, and this practice of conversion con- 
tinued for a century. True rocking- 
chairs did not become common until 1800. 

It has not been possible in this brief 
survey to describe any of these t in 
great detail or to touch on the subject of 
comparative values. The chief object has 
been to trace the development of the 
styles so that the owner of any example 
may have some guide in placing it. 
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Sane 
IT’S MODERN TO HEAT WITH GAS 
aS a 


TO KEEP YOUR 
house 


CLEAN 


House cleaning timel That is when wives 
appreciate Ideal Gas Boilers—the heating 
plant that never spreads dust and dirt 
over walls, ceilings, hangings and furniture. 





Not only do Ideal Gas Boilers help at 
house cleaning time, but at every other 
time of the year they free you from the 
cares of furnace tending. 


You simply turn all your heating cares 
over to a mechanical device which never 
suffers from lapse of memory or neglects 
its duty. It regulates your fire with much 
more accuracy and patience than the most 
experienced furnace man, burning only as 
much fuel as is needed—from the inex- 
haustible supply that is always on tap. 


IDEAL 
GAS 
BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, all 
the efficiency that the American Radiator 
Company builds into every boiler. They 
are absolutely automatic, controlled en- 
tirely mechanically—and the fuel comes 
from the same inconspicuous pipe as the 
fuel for your kitchen range and is paid 
for on the same bill—after you have used 
it. It eliminates all responsibility on the 
part of the owner and furnishes healthful, 
clean warmth—automatically. 


Write for complete information on the 
comfort, convenience and cleanliness of 
Ideal Gas Boilers. 


GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


40 West 40th Street, New York City 





RRR REN soem ents 
GAS HEATING IS NO LONGER A LUXURY 
EEE RR 


See Advertising i Index, page 135 
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“When a Fellow 


think of Sergeants 


HEN “Sandy” hurt his paw, the first 

thing to do of course was to look in 

Sergeant’s Dog Book and see what 
it said should be done about it. 


No matter what ails your dog, the safe plan 
is to think of “‘Sergeant’s.” That is what dog 
owners have been doing for over fifty years. 
There isa Sergeant’s Dog Medicine for every 
dog ailment. This complete line of Log 
Medicines comprises everything from Puppy 
Worm Capsules for the spike-tailed new 
arrivals to Sergeant’s Liniment for the stiff 
joints of the Old Faithful, who seems almost 
like amember of the family. (Here’sa health- 
tip for yourdog! All dogs, puppies especially, 
have worms and must be wormed regularly. 
For safe, sure results, use Sergeant’s Puppy 
Worm Capsules for pups and Sergeant’s Sure 
Shot Capsules for worms in older dogs.) 


Your dealer sells Sergeant’s Dog Medi- 
cines. He will gladly tell you the proper 
medicine to use. But we urge you not to wait 
until your dog is ill before thinking about his 
welfare. Without expense you can learn 
how to guard his health and keep him well. 


Famous Dog Book Free - - - 


Write at once for your free copy of Sergeant’s 
Dog Book. There are interesting articles on 
raising, feeding and caring for dogs. It con- 
tains a chart that explains the symptoms of 
dog diseases and tells the best treatments. 
It has saved the lives of thousands of valu- 
able animals. A new edition is now ready. 
Use the coupon. 


Sergeant’s Dog Food - - - - 


In addition to the famous Sergeant’s Dog 
Medicines, your dealer now has Sergeant’s 
Dog Food. This balanced ration contains 
a large proportion of freshly-cooked beef. 
A splendid food for all dogs and pups. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog Food 
are sold by dealers everywhere. If you can- 
not obtain them, write us direct. 


Piease Mail This Coupon 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 
1164 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Please send me a free copy of 
Polk Miller's Dog Book. 
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Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT” 


Sole Canadian Agents: Faup J. Wurrtow & Co., Toronto 








We Go Shopping With a June Bride 


{Continued from page 42] 


room for many 
dishes is a problem. 
But it presupposes 
dinner out now and 
then. 

Attention was 
next focused on 
table linens. The 
balance of our al- 
lowance—about 
one-third—must 
cover everything 
from the simplest 
breakfast cloth to 
the formal covering 
for company din- 
ner. For the formal 
covering one dam- 
ask cloth with matching napkins would 
do to start. A cloth 66 by 84 inches, 
which is as large as will be needed at 
first, was selected with six 20-inch nap- 
kins at a price that would be between 
$8 and $10, according to where the things 
were bought. We lingered over the col- 
ored damasks, lovely piles of pastel-hued 
linen, and debated between a soft-green 
damask, against which the umbertone 
and green-wheat china would look so 
lovely, or the more conservative white. 
White was finally chosen, since it could 
be used repeatedly without being con- 
spicuous. Hopefully the green damask 
was saved until such time as a second 
cloth and matching napkins could be 
afforded. 

One is confronted with design, too, in 
selecting damask, but here there is al- 
ways one good general rule to follow: a 
strongly figured cloth should accompany 
oo = or banded china; a plain 
cloth should be used when design is 
prominently featured in the other table 
appointments. Since the nature of the 
wheat china design is simple, a small all- 
over pattern sounding the conservative 
modern note was selected in the cloth. 


OR the intimate family dinner, run- 

ner and doilie sets are the wisest 
choice. Just now the handkerchief linen 
sets with hand-rolled edges and simple 
applique pattern in color or in pastel 
colors with white applique are very 
much favored. They are very charming, 
and a bride at all clever with a noodle 
would find it a simple matter to make 
them for herself. The luncheon cloth, 
either 45 or 54 inches square, is a matter 
of preference and not of necessity. Just 
now sheer cotton voiles and organdies 
in lovely soft colors delicately patterned 
or edged with stripes are much used. The 
napkins are usually of the plain-color 
material edged with an appliqued hem 
of contrasting color. Smaller and less 
expensive cloths may be used for home 
luncheon or to do duty in the breakfast 


Correct styles in napkin initials. 


Alpina design, black on cream; 
wheat design, green on umbertone 


nook. The peasant 
type, plaids and 
stripes on linen 
crash,are very good. 
They come in two 
colors or two tones 
of one color and 
have the merit of 
laundering very 
well. Napkins ac- 
company these 
cloths when bought 
in sets, but the cloth 
may be purchased 
separately, fre- 
quently at sales. 
With them may be 
used a 20-inch dam- 
ask napkin, an extra dozen of which the 
bride will find very satisfactory for gen- 
eral family use. 

Bridge sets we hardly need to include 
in our linen list, for these days they are 
an almost inevitable wedding gift. But 
a bride may wish to have a tea cloth, 
since she will frequently serve tea to her 
friends. Of course, a bridge cloth with its 
accompanying napkins will do nicely if 
the group does not number over four, but 
if the allowance will permit, one tea cloth 
with a dozen small tea napkins, 14 x 14 
inches, is a wise purchase. The napkins 
may match the cloth, if preferred, but 
plain ones with simple hemstitched half- 
inch hems are in good taste with any 
cloth and are quite inexpensive. White is 
still preferred in the linen for afternoon 
tea, tho a carefully modulated color 
scheme may be very exquisite if it is 
well handled. 


‘io simplest linen may become dis- 
tinguished when a touch of handwork 
is added. The hemming on damask, for 
instance, is one of those minute but 
vastly important details which are so 
indicative of good taste. All hemming 
should be done by hand; for the dinner 
cloth a half-inch hem or narrower is 
used. Dinner napkins have a one-eighth 
inch hem folded and sewed with a fine 
overcasting stitch. 

Nothing adds so much distinction and 
individuality to table linen as a beauti- 
fully executed monogram. Variety in the 
monogram is found in its shape, style of 
letter, and stitch, all of which should be 
selected in relation to the size and pat- 
tern of the lines. The script monogram 
executed in satin stitch is a conservative 
choice always in good taste. Plain em- 
broidery may be richly combined with 
cut work or seeded letters. In this com- 
bination the large center initial is done 
in the elaborate stitch, the accompanying 
initials in the plain stitch. Such a mono- 

ram is shown on the napkin at the right 
in the photograph. (Continued on page 132 


R. H. MACY & COMPANY 


JAMES MCCUTCHEON AND COMPANY 


Left, initials at center of side; in 


corner; and another example of initials embroidered at center of side 
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Hollowware to match So exquisitely 
simple! So beautifully contoured! Three 
pieces—tea or coffee pot, sugar bowl 
and cream pitcher—are but $30.00. 
Other pieces are equally lovely and pro- 
portionately low of price. 





26 pieces ... service for six ... in 
smart, modern chest 


the set $16.95 includes 


6 dinner knives (with stainless steel blades) 
6 tablespoons 1 sugar shell 

6 dinner forks 6 teaspoons 1 butter knife 

New Viande* style knife and fork illustrated 

above at slight additional cost. 















“I consider the new pattern ‘Paris’ has great ‘chic’—It is sophisticated. 


beautiful—tike Paris—perfect in that most difficult of arts—simplicity.”’ 


Lue < heh 


Preks > 


a new pattern in Wm.Rogers & Son Silverplate 


is sponsored by Molyneux... 


smartest of Parisian dressmaker-designers 





THE MOLYNEUX SALON, IN 
THE RUE ROYALE, PARIS 


Captain Molyneux, whose fame as a fashionable dress- 
maker is worldwide, is a dashing hero of the war, and 
a man whose judgment in matters of design is un- 
questioned on two continents, Captain Molyneux is 


proud to sponsor the lovely new pattern, Paris. 


Szethis lovely new Paris pattern at your sil- 
ver dealer's. Hold piece after lovely piece in 
your hands. Study the chaste simplicity of 
it. Revel in the beauty of the slim, smooth- 
flowing lines, the fine proportioning of 
handle to blade or tine or bowl. Feel the 
weight of it. Delight in the precision of 
balance, the craftsmanlike finish of every 
detail. And know—this pattern, Paris, is 
a master’s work. Here is fine silver, with- 


out a doubt! What a pity to spend your 


good money on cheap silver—silverware 
which will never give you any real satis- 
faction—when this fine silver costs so 
little more! 

Beautiful—yes—and this lovely silver 
possesses integrity as well. Heavily plated 
with silver—pure silver—with a still 
greater thickness where the most wear 
comes—this is plate that will endure. It is 
the famous Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate 
—guaranteed for 35 years of daily wear. 

Never before was there such good value 
at modest price! A whole set of 26 pieces 
—enough for 6 persons—costs but $16.25. 
Be sure to see this remarkable offering 
at your silver dealer's, And be sure to 


see the Paris hollowware. Soon! 


Extremely smartis the} ‘iande* style inknife 
and fork, illustrated at the left, and now 
offered for the first time in silver of so low 
a price.In the Paris pattern, you have your 
choice of the usual dinner knife and fork 


° . * 
or this newer Viande style. 


DON’T SAY “ROGERS” SAY 


WM. ROGERS & SON 
SILVERPLATE 





*Viande (Trade Mark) ° 
Viande Knife— Pat. applied for 


See Advertising Index, page 135 
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The Roving Gardener 


[Continued from page 10] 


granddaughter to college and buy shrub- 
bery for the yard. 


As soon as the early Elder daisies and 
the early double daisies are thru bloom- 
ing, trim the old flower stem off to the 
ground. Let the plants have a week or 
two to begin to stool, then dig them and 
divide. This is the surest way to have 
vigorous plants and bloom next year. 
You can do the same with the later- 
blooming Shasta Daisies, with forget- 
me-nots, and with violas. 


A different way to plant your dahlia 
bed is to locate the stakes about four to 
five feet apart and plant a tuber on each 
side of a stake. This will give room to 
get between the plants and care for them, 
enable you to get more plants to a given 
area, and in case of failure you will not 
have a vacant space. Of course, varieties 
will not mix by growing them closely 
together. 


For planting roses, here are some don’ts 
that come from an Arkansas grower: 

Don’t set plants too near hedges or 
under trees. 

Don’t plant roses on the north side of 
a house. 

Den’t make the mistake of most 
amateurs and make your beds too rich 
with manure. 

Don’t make beds more than 4 feet 
wide. 

Don’t let the grass grow within 2 feet 
of any rose bush. 

Don’t just water the surface of the 
ground but soak thoroly. 


Are you seeking your garden ad- 
venture? Then specialize on some one 
plant and strive to grow all the varieties 
and sorts you can and learn all about it. 
But unless you have plenty of space and 
have sufficient time and funds, do not 
pick peonies, iris, roses, or dahlias. The 
voli is full of people who are working 
with these major plants. Try something 
less known, more obscure, and thereby 
render a service to the rest of us. 

I know of two women who have be- 
come experts on ferns. I know of a man 
in my state [Ohio] who is collecting all the 
Sedums grown in the world, of another 
who has chosen Hemerocallis, or daylily. 
I myself speak for the Veronica family. 

If vou are looking for suggestions, here 
are some: If you live in Washington or 
Oregon, take dwarf penstemons. Cne 
Oregon nursery lists 22 of these. More 
than 50 are native to the Rockies. If you 
live anywhere except in sn extremely 
cold climate, take Geums. Some Moses is 
needed to lead us out of the wilderness 
into which Sempervivums, or old-hen- 
and-chickens, have fallen. Other good 
things would be the dwarf Campanulas, 
the saxifragas, Primulas, dwarf iris, or 
Oriental Poppies. 


A second application of plant food 
made to the lawn in June will keep it in 
a vigorous condition. About 5 or 6 
pounds to each 1,000 square feet applied 
as a top-dressing will suffice at this time. 
It should be applied when the grass is 


dry and thoroly watered in or else during 
a hard shower of rain. A high-grade com- 
mercial plant food is excellent. 


In the first year or two one spends his 


time in the garden learning how to grow 
things and how to plant. One is careful 
to get the high things at the back, the 
lawn in front, and a succession of bloom. 





But after a while comes attention to 
color, color arrangement, combinations, 
and contrasts. There is one major rule 
about color in the garden—there must 
be harmony. This is ordinarily secured 
by grouping related colors, and the timid 
gardener sticks to this. The bold gar- 
dener dares to plant things that sharply 
contrast, so long as they are comple- 
mentary and do not fight each other. 

A combination which was quite acci- 
dental proved an effective one in my 
garden last summer. It was a group that 
included masses of Blue Flax, some 
purple or Coventrybells (Campanula 
trachelium), several clumps of white 
Shasta Daisies, and one striking clump 
of yellow evening primroses. It was this 
yellow that made the contrast. Clumps 
of the dark purple of Viola Jersey Gem 
are like jewels if given a background of 
the gray-leaf Woolly Woundwort, or 
lambs-ears (Stachys lanata), or of the 
Gray Speedwell (Veronica incana). 


Plants have veins, same as humans, 
and thru*these veins or vascular system 
flows water from the roots up to the 
leaves. The trouble with your China- 
asters last summer may have been aster 
wilt, which is a fungus disease that lives 
over in the soil. This gets into the veins 
of the plant and plugs them up so that 
the plant can’t draw water. Soon it dies. 
To prevent this wilt soak the seeds in a 
solution of 1 part mercuric chloride to 
1,000 parts water for 10 minutes. The 
soil should also be drenched with a solu- 
tion of 1 pint of formaldehyde to 50 
gallons of water, applying 3 quarts to 
each square foot. 


June sees the warfare against bugs 
and disease in full swing, and it is often 
necessary for one to apply dust to grow- 
ing plants, such as cucumbers and 
melons. Once in my travels I visited the 
big vegetable-growing district in the 
Ohio Valley, near Marietta, and there I 
saw a dusting box on stilts. Home, I 
made one for myself in this manner: 

A tin box of about one-gallon capacity 
with a top was secured. Holes were 
driven in the bottom of the can with a 
sixpenny nail, punching the holes from 
the inside of the box to prevent clogging. 
Then I fastened two light sticks (lath 
would do) on opposite sides of the can so 
that it was suspended between them 
about 10 inches from the ground—on 
stilts as it were. A crosspiece went over 
the top for a handle. 

With this outfit I can tramp down the 
rows. Over each plant or hill to be dust- 
ed, I just set down the legs of the stilts 
with a little jar. This sprinkles the plants 
with whatever dust is in the box. By the 
force of the jar or by repeating, the 
amount of dust can be Ble we 

If this method is too complex to suit 
you or you have just a few plants, take a 
glass fruit jar with a metal top. Punch 
holes in the top—inside outward—fill it 
with dust, and you have it. To operate, 
hold the jar in your left hand and strike 
it with the palm of your right. 


Common salt in strong brine solution 
can be applied to asparagus beds to kill 
the weeds. I used it last June, 3 pounds 
of ice-cream rock salt to 1 gallon of 
water, and applied 6 gallons to 100 square 
feet. I put it on with a sprinkling can. 
The salt is effective against common 
chickweed, dandelions, spanish needles, 
whitetop, and pigweed, but not against 
grasses. It did not kill sourdock, even 
if it did discourage it. 


















































A section of the beau- 
tiful garden of E. N. 
Hopkins, 6000 Water- 
bury Circle, Des Moines, 
lowa. Goodrich Maxecon 
Hose is just one of the 
things which has helped Mr. 
: Hopkins to build it 


This Garden Hose lets you have 


MNO0Vre time for your garden! 





ERE’S true economy. Goodrich 
Maxecon Garden Hose costs but 


a small fraction more than a hose of un- 


known quality, which may be trouble- 






some before a single season is over + ~* 





When you use this hose you have more 
time for the truly creative work in your 
garden—you don’t spend time mending 
Goodrich hose and straightening kinks. You don’t 
y b 
Maxeecon have to put on overalls because of hose 


. leaks. Leave this hose out in the sun if 
...in the ; : . 
necessary or convenient. Drag it over cin- 


ds 45 L ge ders and concrete walks; shut off the 

water at the nozzle if you want to. It’s 
wrapper... made to stand it! Sold by the better 
dealers everywhere — identify it by its 


Oe Another B. F. Goodrieh Product CHRWnmye 6 












See Advertising Index, page 135 





























for the natural up- 
and-down action of 
the DOO-KLIP 
shears ends tired 
fingers, blisters and 
skinned knuckles. 


DOO-KLIPS are 
absolutely pinch-proof, 


DOO-KLIPS are both self- 
tensioning and self-sharpening 
and need no adjustment in 
changing from fine to coarse 
grass. 


With the new long handle 
DOO-KLIP shears, the user 
stands erect and operates the 
shears by a slight forward pres- 
sure of the body—no levers to 
move—no adjustments to 
make. No backache or leg 
cramp! ‘They can be used by 
women or children—are rust 

resisting—will not in- 


jure the sod. 









PRICE 
Long handle shears 
$2.50 


Short handle shears 
$1.50 


Proper __ The DOO-K LIP 
Pruner cuts diagon- 

n n ally, the only 
vane way to cut 

any stalk. It 

minimizes bruising. 
Can be used on 
vines, shrubs or 


bushes. 
PRICE $1.50 


Look for the shears with the green han- 
dies, If Southaven esta dealer 


cannot rsa you, send co mee pe with 
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money, they will be ship t once. f 
The Alliance Mfg. Co., BH-2 
Alliance, Ohio 

ree for [ ] Doo-Kii 
Enclosed if ploneed Sad § ise-Kilp or[] 
Grass Shear, [ ] Doo- Pree cdd Pruner 















suspected, also somewhat acid. I there- 
ine a ted that some of the wonder- 
ful new blueberries be planted there, the 
ones ori ted or discovered by Dr. F. 
V. Coville, botanist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and by Miss 
Elizabeth C. bas gos of New Jersey. He 
needed no to add some of these 
because of he ondness for blueberry 
roly-poly and pie. However, when he dis- 
played a catalog which pictured and de- 
scribed “blueberries” in highly attrac- 
tive colors, I suspected 
that since no claim was 
made that the stock 
offered was genuine Co- 
ville or White varie- 
ties, this nursery was 
merely selling seedlings 
dug upin the wild. Sol I 
advised buying from 
the sources listed by 
the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 
Strawberries were 
planted among the 
vegetables and culti- 1. 1931 
vated almost as such he aba 
except that after they 
get a good start they 
were mulched at vari- 
ous times with rotted 
sawdust, granulated 
peatmoss, or buck- 
wheat hulls. The first 
bed was made by a 
neighbor in early 
spring. Later ones were 
set in midsummer with 
plants produced b 
runners in the bed al- 
ready established. 
Sometimes the runners 
were made to take root 
in 3-inch flower pots; 
at other times they 
were dug from the bed 
when they had become 
well established. As 
soon as each plant was 


enter. 


The Fruit Garden Invites You 


[Continued from page 39 | 


YOU MAY STILL ENTER 
THE MORE BEAUTIFUL 
AMERICA CONTEST 


OUR garden club, civic 

club, or other civic group 
may win the $1,000 first 
prize or a part of the $1,500 
in other prizes offered by 
Better Homes and Gardens for 
the best examples of civic 
improvement accomplished C 
between now and October 


Altho early entry is of 
course to your advantage, 
you may enter your project 
anytime this year. 

e thing most to be de- 
sired is a showing of the 
greatest permanent trans- 
formation accomplished in 
the shortest time. Full par- 
ticulars will be sent to any 
group or person wishing to 


Since our last report the 
name of Mrs. Grace Morri- 
son Poole, first vice-presi- 
dent, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has been Ww 
added to the advisory coun- 
cil. The high standing of 
the persons on this council 
and on the committee of 
judges is an evidence of the 


kind of fruit was given as long a succes- 

sion as possible, but the whole collection 

comes to a close in a normal season dur- 

ing the last week in August or first in 

September. In the following lists the 

varieties are arranged in the approxi- 
mate order of their ripening: 

Apple (July 15 to August 31): Yellow 
Transparent, Liveland Raspberry, Early 
Harvest, Benoni, Red Astrachan, Duch- 
ess of Oldenburg. 

Apricot (early July): Early Moorpark. 

Blackberry (late 
July to mid-August): 
Blowers, Eldorado, 
Mercereau. 

Blueberry (early 
July to late August): 
Cabot, Adams, Hard- 
ing, Pioneer, Sam, 
Grover. 

Cherry, Sour (mid- 
June to late July): 
Early Richmond, 
Montmorency (2 trees), 

hase 


Cherry, Sweet (mid- 
June to late July): 
Black Tartarian, Na- 
poleon, Abbesse d’Oig- 
nies (a duke variety— 
mildly acid). 

Currant (late June 
to late July): Perfec- 
tion, W tider White 


rape 

onthe, (late June 
to early July): Luere- 
tha. 

Gooseberry (late 
June to early August): 
Downing,Chautauqua, 
Smith. 

Grapes (late August: 

means white; R, 
red; B, black; numbers 
indicate order of ripen- 
ing; 1—earliest): Port- 
land, W1; Ontario, W1; 
Fredonia, Bl; Moy er, 


_ . great interest aroused na- ‘ 
dug it was dropped in tiounliy by thie Gentent. R1; Bri hton, Ff 
a pail of water to pre- ° Lindley » m2; Moore's 

= Ra Mam d You have read in recent Early. B2 
vent drying by sun an issues of Better Homes and lB gee 


wind and to fill in with 
moisture. When it was 
planted a circular ridge 
of soil was made around 
each and filled with 
about a quart of water 
so as to soak the earth 
around it and give it a 
good start. Results by 
each of these methods 
were gratifying. Plants 
set in August began to bear the following 
summer. 

As sweet and duke cherry trees grow 
large, are long-lived and ornamental Both 
in flavor and fruit, he decided to use 
them instead of maples, elms, or other 
shade trees. So we placed a sweet one 
10 feet back from the front and the side 
lines and a duke midway between them, 
thus making them 40 feet apart. Half- 
way between them we placed peach trees. 

Ten feet’ back from each side line we 
planted a row of other fruit trees—three 
apple and two pear—40 feet apart in 
each row with three peach and two sour 
cherry trees midway between them. 
Across the rear and 10 feet back from the 
line we planted one nectarine, one apri- 
cot, and one plum. Thus the property is 
bordered by a row of trees 20 feet apart 
and 10 feet from the line all around. 

In making a choice of varieties care 
was taken to avoid havi Sac of a kind 
that ripen simultaneously. Thus each 


Gardens what has been ac- 
complished in Redwing, 
Minnesota; Huntington, In- 
diana; and other towns and 
cities. What other commu- 
nities have done may also 
be done in yours. 


The Gditeen 


Peach (late July to 
late August): Greens- 
boro, Arp Beauty, 
Rochester, Carman, 
Belle of Georgia, Gov- 
ernor Hogg, Champion, 
Fitzge 

Pear (August) : Os- 
band, Wilder, Clapp, 
Souvenir. 

Plum (August): 
Bradshaw. Raspberry (late June to late 
July): Black (none); ple, Columbian; 
Red, early June, Ontario, Herbert ; 
White, Golden Queen. 

Strawberry (June): Premier, Big Joe, 

_ spent 


ion of the ground my 
friend bal foor'te four two-horse loads of good 


stable manure on the surface (100 
by 100 feet), plowed in late November, 
and left rough d the winter so frost 


would kill countless insects and break up 
the clods. In the it he had it har- 
rowed as early as le. Planting fol- 
lowed immediately: As As he was fortunate 
in securing a good man to help him do all 
this work during a special trip he made 
to the place in spring, prac ony 
plant lived and made good dev 

the first summer. Except for some pos. 
sary cultivation by this same man in 
April and May, my friend, his wife, boy, 
and girl did what little necessary work 
had to be done. 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT PAPER MULCHING? 





By WILBUR E. JOHNSON 


An advertisement that won’t interest anyone but the man or 
woman who /oves beautiful gardens — and who wants to 
know the reasons for the miracles that paper mulch performs. 


photograph arrived showinga paper 

mulched tomato plant fifteen feet 
high and bearing two and a quarter 
pound tomatoes—‘“Well, there’s no 
doubt about the truth of the thing... 
there’s the unretouched photograph and 
here’s the statement from a minister* 
of the gospel who grew it, certifying to 
the fact that Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
did the job. The trouble is folks are 
accustomed to seeing knee-high tomato 
plants and they just won’t believe it.” 


But then people never did accept 
miracles readily. They didn’t believe at 
the outset that the voice could be re- 
produced at the other end of a telephone 
wire ... that dots and dashes could be 
carried across three thousand miles of 
water ...that anything but birds and 
insects could fly. But people are willing 
to be shown and the best proof of that 
is to be found in the thousands of letters 
that the mails bring, asking the why, 
the how and the wherefore of Gator- 
Hide. 

So lest this miracle-working black 
paper be confused with some subtle 
form of black magic, we have put most 
of these questions into a number of 
different classes so that we can attempt 
to answer them en masse. 


S ete said the other day, when a 


QUESTION No. 1 


In what way can a mere sheet of black 
paper affect the soil’s temperature? 


ANSWER 


In the first place, Gator-Hide is no 
mere sheet of black paper. It is a 
specially-processed product developed 
after fourteen years of intensive re- 
search. Gator-Hide increases the soil 
temperature by absorbing solar heat 
and passing it on to the soil itself, and 
by checking the evaporation of moisture 
from the soil and thus reducing the cool- 
ing action that always results from 
evaporation. 


QUESTION No. 2 


In what way does increased soil 
temperature stimulate plant growth? 


ANSWER 


There are a number of reasons why 
plants respond to increased soil tem- 





* The Rev. Dr. Hamby of Mebane, N. C. 


perature, chief among them being that 
bacterial activity is accelerated when 
the soil temperature is raised. The 
micro-organisms which are responsible 
for the breaking down of organic com- 
pounds and converting them into sol- 
uble forms, such as nitrates, for the 
nourishment of plants, are very sensi- 
tive to temperature’ conditions. Since 
nitrates represent the plant’s chief 
source of nitrogen supply, the matter 
of maintaining the soil at a temperature 
at which the nitric ferment works most 
vigorously is naturally of the greatest 
importance. Germs cease to develop 
nitric acid from humus when the soil 
temperature falls below 41 degrees F., 
while at 98 degrees this activity is at 
its very height. It is generally accepted 
that the lowest temperature at which 
the processes of growth are started is 
from 45 to 48 degrees F. 


This reads like an extremely tech- 
nical answer but, on the other hand, 
you have asked an extremely technical 
question. 


There are other factors that come 
under this heading. One of them is that 
the diffusion of substances in the soil 
water and the soil air is hastened by 
increased soil temperature. The other 
is that osmosis is increased when the 
temperature of the soil is raised. And 
while most of us are not particularly 
interested in this formidable-sounding 
term, it may be just as well to explain 
that the power that sends the soil 
moisture into the roots and then up 
through the stems and into the leaves 
is called osmotic pressure, and the 
process is known as osmosis. It is a law 
of nature that the degree of this pres- 
sure and the rate of its action increases 
as the temperature of the soil increases. 


QUESTION No. 3 


How can Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
increase the moisture content of the 
soil in my garden? 


ANSWER 


Gator-Hide cannot increase it. It can 
merely check the evaporation of mois- 
ture and hold larger supplies of water 
available for the use of your plants. 
But that’s a lot. Gator-Hide Mulch 
Paper not only conserves the moisture 
which is present in the soil at the time 
the paper is laid, but it traps additional 
supplies during all periods of rainfall 





and gives the moisture up slowly in the 
form of nourishment to plant roots 
rather than quickly in the form of 
evaporation to the sun. 


QUESTION No. 4 


Since Gator-Hide Mulch Paper is 
impervious to moisture, why doesn’t it 
prevent the rain from reaching the root 
areas in the soil? 


ANSWER 


The water reaches the soil mass 
through the planting openings in the 
paper and along the free edges of the 
paper, moving downward and laterally 
through gravitation and capillary at- 
traction. As a matter of fact, with 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, rainfall is 
practically concentrated upon the root 
area. 


QUESTION No. 5 


Just how should Gator-Hide Mulch 
Paper be laid and anchored for various 
crops? 


ANSWER 


A detailed answer to this question is 
to be found in a new and very instruc- 
tive booklet that is actually the world’s 
first mulch paper planting manual. It 
will be sent free to all who ask for it. 
Just write for “The Miracle of Mulch 
Paper and the Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
Planting Manual.” 


* * * * 


Would you have vegetables of better 
quality and in greater quantity this 
year? Would you have flowers—stur- 
dier, healthier, and far more beautiful 
than ever before? Then go to your 
dealer’s now and ask for Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper. 


Gator-Hide is made in two types and 
sizes and is sold at $3.50 and $7.00 per 
roll of 450 feet. Prices are slightly higher 
in Canada. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us direct. Write, in any case, 
for your copy of “The Miracle of Mulch 
Paper and the Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
Planting Manual.” 

International Paper Company, Mulch 
Paper Division, Dept., Al5, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. . 


See Advertising Index, page 135 
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if Goodrich should bring out a tire with 
the same weight rubber on the tread as on 
the sides instead of putting heavy 
cording and more rubber at the wear 
points? The tire wouldn'tlast long, would 
it? There are just as distinct wear points 
on table silver as on tires. That’s why 
Holmes & Edwards have pieces of sterling 
silver inlaid at the wear points of the most 
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on the back of the bowl and handle (the 
two wear points) pieces of solid silver 
have cleverly and imperceptibly been in- 
laid before plating . .. and thus the spoon 
is protected for alltime. Truly, Holmes & 
Edwards Inlaid is more than silverplate, 
yet costs you no more. May we suggest 
you send for the new Table Guide, giving 
many helpful suggestions for proper enter- 
taining. The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
International Silver Co., Successor, 107 
Seaview Ave., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


LIE FLT LIPO OPE Oe Ie, 


Internatianal Silver Co. of Can., Ltd., Successor, Toronto, Can. 


Once you try using the Viande Knife you'll 

enthuse over it! The long handle is graceful and 

smart, and accommodates the entire hand 

when cutting. The Viande Fork follows the same 

graceful lines. Viande Knives are $15.00 for 
six. Viande Forks are $8.25 for six. 


Holnese duards 


= hig = 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO 
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Making the Garden 
Look Right 


[Continued from page 34] 


walk so far as traffic requirements are 
concerned. But do we like the looks 
of it? No indeed. It is not in good 
proportion to the perennial beds on 
either side. So we put in a wider walk, 
perhaps 4 feet wide, that “looks 
right.” 

We have a grass center in the gar- 
den. Whether it is formal or informal 
there is a question of good proportion 
between length and Toon th of this 
panel. We find that it is long and 
awkward like a girl over six feet tall 
who weighs only a hundred pounds. 
Unlike the girl, tho, this feature can be 
changed. Simply throw a 2- or 3- or 4- 
foot bed across one end of the panel, 
or across both ends for that matter. 
The main panel may be brought into 
good ‘oy hese And at the same 
time the dimensions of the end beds 
themselves may be of good propor- 
tion. 

If your garden panel is fat then 
you éan make it graceful by planting 
ow beds along its side, narrowing the 
main panel. 

Just remember that good propor- 
tion is a pleasing, harmonic relation- 
ship between length and breadth, be- 
tween height and width. There is no 
ironclad rule. Your eye and your good 
taste will help you to a decision. 


ND remember this, too: This idea 
of good proportion runs thru the 
whole field of garden design. It is 
found in the face of the house that 
looks on the garden, the height of 
the garden shelter to its width, the 
length of the panels of the wall or 
lattice fence to their height, the 
length of a perennial bed to its width. 
Maybe the thing that makes the 
garden “‘not look right” is not propor- 
tion after all. It may be bad i. de- 
sign. Lines are powerful elements in 
garden pictures just as they are in 
any other sort of design. 

ines are everywhere in the garden: 
the edges of beds, the stems of flow- 
ers, the trunks of trees, the corners 
of the house, the outlines of the 
clouds, the brink of the little pool. 
There are lines around everything. 

Lines are the boundaries of these 
figures in good or bad proportion that 
we have been speaking about, so they 
are closely linked with proportion. 
Actually, the strength of line along 
the boundaries of figures often deter- 
mines whether they are pleasing or 
not. 

If you put in the powerful vertical 
of the Lombardy Poplar or columnar 
juniper, then be sure that you have 
that vertical line balanced by a strong 
horizontal. Compensate that power 
of the up-and-down ‘‘swoosh’”’ of the 
vertical line with the stable horizon- 
tal. If you do not there is going to be 
unappeased force in the line compo- 
sition of the garden. 

Now the curving line which is so 
often found in the naturalistic edge of 
a wiggly flower or shrub border is 
often a nervous line. By wiggling too 
much it loses any power it may have. 
Put in its place a slow-curving, swing- 
ing line that has grace in its outline. 

or can we tell “how to do it” 
more specifically than this. For you 
may be thinking in terms of a lot 
150 feet long, while the next reader 
may have one that is but 120 feet. 
As a result, each reader would have 
very unlike problems in proportion. 





























A “love-affair” chiffon by Bergdorf & Good- 
man, A cinderella sandal by I. Miller, Inc. 
A charming complexion by Armand! 






















Boys will be boys, 





™ as usual, but 


girls will be girls again, this summer! 


How Gay to get back into gingham . . . and flowered 
“flutteriés” . . . and hats bedecked with blue ribbons! 
Ask any man if these “feminine fashions” aren’t alluring! 
Exit, Maiden’s Prayer, and enter her Big Opportunity! 


Armand €old Cream Powder, in becom- 


ing new shades, $1. Armand Cleansing Fashion demands more feminine allure — 
Cream, 50c and $1.25. 


and this includes your face! 


There’s a new skin-tone in vogue today — a creamy tone 
like pearls or exquisite ivory velvet. It’s becoming to 
everybody — flattering, even, because it makes the flesh 
seem more vividly, alluringly alive! You can give your skin 
this caressing quality by the simple use of Armand’s two 
cold cream products. They’re magical! And such a joy 
to use! 

First, Armand Cleansing Cream, the basis of the new 
beauty. It purges the pores, softens and refines the skin 
texture, preparing it for Armand Cold Cream Powder. 
And here’s the real secret of the new creamy-toned com- 
plexion. A rich, mellow powder that you apply more 
evenly and smoothly — never just dabbing it on! Then it 
rewards you by staying there — conserving the fair fresh- 
ness of your skin. 





pre i gare Now, as you’re planning new clothes — think of the new com- 


©1930 by The Armand Co., Inc. plexion, and ask for Armand products at the beauty counter. 








See Advertising Index, page 135 








USTRAGLASS 


FLAT=-D RAW N 2 


AN AMAZING NEW GLASS FOR WINDOWS... 
TRANSMITS ULTRA-VIOLET SUN RAYS, YET 
COSTS NO MORE THAN ORDINARY WINDOW 
GLASS...A BETTER, BRIGHTER, CLEARER, 


PERFECTLY FLAT GLASS 
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OU have heard of those mysteri- 
ously invisible rays of sunlight 
called the Ultra-Violet rays, and their 
beneficial effect on the human body. 
You have heard also that the more 
valuable of these rays cannot pass 
through ordinary window glass. 
Now, after thirty years of glass mak- 
ing, and many years of research and 
experiment, the American Window 
Glass Company is able to announce 
the production of a new flat drawn 
glass that will transmit 15 to 
20%* of the Ultra-Violet 
rays of sunlight at 313 mu. 
—a better, flatter, clearer, 
more lustrous glass at no 
greater cost than ordinary 
window glass! 
This new glass—Lustraglass 











Look for thie label 
—is the “‘whitest”’ of all glass on every pane of reliable dealers everywhere. 
genuine Lustraglass 
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made for windows. The greenish cast 
characteristic of window glass has 
been almost entirely eliminated. This 
whiteness—this absence of color alone 
makes Lustraglass a more desirable 
and beautiful glass for windows. 
Lustraglass is a really superior win- 
dow glass with the added value of 
Ultra-Violet ray transmission. Since it 
costs no more than ordinary window 
glass, every window of every dwelling, 
office, hospital, school, and factory can 
be glazed with this new glass. 
Send for the Lustraglass 
booklet. It tells the whole 
interesting story of this new 
glass. Address American 
Window Glass Co., Wood St. 
and Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Lustraglass is sold by 


*See Lustraglass Booklet for table of transmission. 
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The Bride Studies 


Homemaking 
[Continued from page 70} 


Nor to do so need she take study 
courses or even read many books, tho 
she may wish to. I am told by our 
librarian that the demand for new 
books on homemaking is constant and 
wide. But formal education is only one 
way of acquiring knowledge. By using 
her experience tofurnish answers tothe 
questions which curiosity and eager- 
ness to know prompt her to ask she 
will learn mend 3 more. And all that is 
necessary for such a method is an in- 
quiring and open mind. She may nev- 
er call her conclusions by the terms 
psychology, sociology, economics, but 
she can gain the same knowledge that 
college courses on those subjects would 
have made available to her. 

Yet formal study hastens the ac- 
a of knowledge. When I was 

rst married a group of young home- 
makers organized a domestic-science 
club. We studied the history of the 
home; food and dietetics, household 
decoration, architecture and sanita- 
tion, sociology, furniture, rugs, and 
china. Not satisfied with the infor- 
mation presented in a popular wa 
in the many well-written books avail- 
able in our library, we studied college 
textbooks seriously. And not satisfied 
with theory alone, we made our lunch- 
eons into laboratory experiments. 
Each hostess in turn had to prepare 
and serve a lunch for a stated sum, 
fixed very low, and give to each mem- 
ber a typed report on the itemized 
cost of each dish and its food values. 
I have often wondered whether this 
club had anything to do with the fact 
that nearly every member of it today 
has an almost perfect house. 

But I would not have my daughter 
Harriet become discouraged because 
she cannot organize such a club. She 
probably knows far more than she 
thinks she does. She knows, for in- 
stance, if she stops to think, that 2 
and 2 make 4, not 5; that she is sub- 
ject to certain temptations and the 
direction in which they lead her, that 
some lines and color combinations are 
pleasing and others are not, that lazi- 
ness or extravagance can play the 
mischief with the best plans if not 
dealt with, that where she lives will 
affect her social and home life, that 
food must be nourishing and tempt- 
ing and what kind of food is both, that 
she must pay for things what they are 
worth to her and not what the seller 
says they are worth to him. She does 
not designate this knowledge by 
high-sounding names. But it is hers. 


ITATION on this knowledge 

that is hers, she will find, will open 

up to her more knowledge. And in ac- 
tion she will become not only a book- 
keeper, a psychologist, a designer, and 
a sociologist, but a real homemaking 
executive. The task she must set her- 
self is to assemble her capabilities, rec- 
ognize their value, and appl them. 
But the first step is to assay her sup- 
ply. This is why I have written this 
article—to nahaiien the importance 
to the homemaker of finding out just 
what her mental equipment is, to 
realize that homemaking is not in- 
stinetive, and to pursue the study of 
it by the method that is best for her. 
Perhaps but not ven A it will be by 
trial and error; possib y it will be by 
affiliation with formal study groups; 
probably it will come thru experience. 
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PYROFAX brings real gas service 
e--- no matter where you live 


Woutp you like a modern kitchen with a 
genuine gas range in your country home? 
You can make it yours—even if you live 
in suburb or country, many miles beyond 
the end of city gas mains. 

Pyrofax is a genuine natural gas, refined, 
purified and compressed into steel cylinders. 
To enjoy its use go to the Pyrofax dealer in 
your vicinity and pick out the range of your 
choice. The Pyrofax man will set it up and 
take away your old stove. He will set up a 
neat cabinet outside your kitchen door and 
in this install two cylinders of Pyrofax Gas, 
connecting them to your gas range. 

At once you will have gas for cooking, a 
blue, intensely hot flame. Each cylinder 
holds enough Pyrofax to last an average 


family two or three months. When one is 
empty you turn on the second or reserve 
cylinder and the Pyrofax man replaces the 
empty with a full one. The Pyrofax two- 
cylinder system prevents your ever run- 
ning out of gas. 

Pyrofax is the product of one of America’s 
foremost manufacturers—the pioneer in the 
compressed-gas-for-cooking field. Behind each 
cylinder of Pyrofax are years of experience 
which imitators cannot duplicate. 

Read what these few out of thousands of 
satisfied users say about Pyrofax—*‘Since 
our change from kerosene stove to Pyrofax 
and a gas range we think we are living in a 
new world.” “I recommend it without 
reservation.” (Names on request.) 


PYROFAX GAS SERVICE 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Canzsios anp Carson Bumpine, 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Caasiws anp Canson Bumpine, 230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Une of Union Carbide ucC| ond Carbon Corporation 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES--TREMENDOUS STOCKS 
—— UNFAILING SERVICE —— NATION-WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


NEW LOW PRICES 


The complete Pyrofax installation—including gas 
range—now can be had at an amazingly low price. 
Convenient terms may be arranged. A small down- 
payment will bring you the gas range of your choice 
and complete Pyrofax installation. Look for the name 
Pyrofax. It protects you against imitations. 


“Pyrofax two-cylinder system is simple as ABC. 


PYROFAX DIVISION 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
30 East 4and Street, New York, N. Y. 
230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
(Please address office nearest you) 
Please send me some of your interesting literature on 
Pyrofax and the name of the nearest dealer. 
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Convenience 
and Economy 


are the things you will appreciate in the 
















































ELECTRIC RANGE 











. day brings new converts to this entire meal ready on time without a 
quicker, cleaner, happier way of cook- thought or a care on your part. 

ing. The new Monarch with its“Speed- The Monarch “Speed-Oven” is a marvel 
Oven” and other advanced features has_ of efficiency. And the “Speed- Units” of 
established new ideasof convenienceand the open cooking top are surprisingly 
economy for electric cooking. Just pic- fast. Whatever your cooking require- 
ture having clean, sootless heat at the, ments; whatever the size of your kitchen; 
touch of a switch... positive oven whatever the color scheme, you will find 
temperature control that insures perfect a Monarch “made to order” for your 
baking ... automatic time control that particular needs. All models in beautiful 
turns the oven on and off and has your enamel, white, Nile-Green or Ivory-Tan. 


EASY TO PAY FOR on the 
Monarch Practical Payment Plan 


Your Monarch Dealer is in a position to extend you the 

convenience of very liberal terms. We have placed this plan 

at his disposal, so feel no hesitancy in asking him for details— 
Or, if you prefer, write us direct. 


MONARCH Wood-Coal 
Ranges foo— 


Full malleable construction, just as they 
have been built for 30 years ... but 
ultra-modern in their beautiful enamel 
bodies, in white, Nile-Green or Ivory-Tan. 





MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
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Ways to Keep Your 
Evergreens Healthy 


| be HOT, dry summer weather ever- 
greens should be given plenty of 
water and carefully guarded against 
red-spider attack. This pest is a very 
small mite, barely visible. If it is 
allowed to become numerous on your 
evergreens it will, thru its habit of 
sucking sap from the foliage, cause 
them to lose their characteristic colors 
and assume a rusty appearance. Red 
spider can readily be controlled by 
using one of the following methods: 
1. Syringe the foliage with water 
under pressure from garden hose or 
power sprayer, taking particular 
pains to secure a forceful spra 
applied from underneath the foli- 
age. ° 
2. Spray with a glue spray consistin 
of 4 pound of a cheap grade o 
ground bone glue in 5 gallons of 
water. (Dissolve the glue first in 
a small amount of boiling water.) 
3. Dust with sulphur liberally on a 
warm day, using a superfine com- 
mercial brand of dusting sulphur. 
If used as recommended no injury 
will result from any of these treat- 
ments. Avoid spraying an evergreen 
in the middle of the day, as water 
alone will sometimes result in injury 
by scalding at such times. Repeat the 
treatment six days after the first 
application to kill young spiders 
escaping in egg stage, and remember 
that applications should be made as 
often as necessary because of con- 
tinual reinfestations.—E. L. Cham- 
bers. 


we 


June Garden Tips 


f ¥~,. portulaca is an oldtime favor- 
ite which people sometimes over- 
look because it is so common and 
cheap. A 5-cent package of seed will 
guarantee a mass of brilliant bloom 
all summer. This plant is ultra- 
tropical, coming from Brazil, so do 
not plant the seed until late May or 
early June after the ground has be- 
come warm. The tiny seeds will posi- 
tively refuse to germinate if the 
ground is cold. 

Portulaca will grow almost any- 
where in the garden where the sun 
shines, and you do not have to bother 
about watering it if the weather is 
dry, for it delights in hot, dry, sunny 
places. The flowers open in the sun, 
closing at night and on rainy days. 


O SECURE a green lawn quickly 

sow oats with the grass seed. Oats 
will help to make an attractive lawn 
in as short a time as three or four 
weeks; in fact, the oats will sprout in 
two weeks, and if cut short will cover 
the entire ground with a pleasing 
shade of green. 

Because it is an annual, the oat will 
die out in the fall, leaving the grass 
seed that has come up as a perma- 
nent covering for the Soe he oat 
also decays, furnishing plant food for 
the grass roots. 


7 THE birds trouble you by eating 
fruit, it is advisable to set out a 
number of ornamental shrubs and 
plants which will provide the wild ber- 
ries birds prefer. The bluebirds like 


mistletoe and elderberries, dogwood _ 


and pepper berries; hackberries are 
favorites of the robins. 
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The Thirty-Day Loveliness Test 


S OULD you try a thing once 
if you heard it was good? 
Would you try it twice if you 
found you liked it? Would you 
try it a week if you. got results? 
And a month if you became con- 
vinced it was the grandest formu- 
la that had ever come your way? 
“What is it that every woman 
yearns for, hoards, and regrets 
most bitterly when it passes? 
Beyond all question it is love- 
liness. Yet loveliness is within 
every woman’s power. 

“Take away the mystery. Think 
of loveliness seriously. The 
glamorous ones have never been 
merely the ladies with perfect 
noses and bodies built to scale. 
They have been those who have 
brought skill and determination 


CLEANLINESS 
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to bear upon their natural en- 
dowments, and have willed them- 
selves to be admired ....” 

The startling yet convincing 
statements above are from the 
opening paragraphs of one of 
the most interesting booklets 
published for women in many 
a day, “The Thirty Day Loveli- 
ness Test.” 

Most women know, or should, 


Established to promote public welfare by 
teaching the value of cleanliness 
45 EAST 17Ttw STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Important: Perhaps you also would be interested in “The Book about Baths”, or “A Cleaner 
House by 12 O’Clock.” These, too, are free...a part of the wide service of Cleanliness Institute. 


INSTITUTE 


the principal things that contri- 
bute to feminine loveliness: like 
cleanliness of body, a clean and 
clear complexion, nice hands, 
nice hair, nice arms, immacu- 
lacy as to dress, accessories that 
are neat and trim. But where 
oh where to begin! .. . to find 
a definite program ... a plan 
you know will bring you each 
day nearer to true personality, 
to poise and lovely charm! « 

If this has been your plea and 
problem, if you are interested 
in splendid information and in 
simple instructions that anyone 
can carry out, then we earnestly 
urge that you send for this most 
unusual booklet,“The Thirty Day 
Loveliness Test.”” Remember, it 


is being offered free! 








CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, 

45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free of all cost, “The Thirty-Day 

Loveliness Test.” 


B.H.G.-1 
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This book la 
.-- SINGER ELECTRIC 


No wonder you want more dresses this season than ever be- 
fore. The new fashions are so lovely, the new fabrics and 
colors so tempting... And now you can make them yourself 
—with all the style and smartness of the original design. 
For this book, “How to Make Dresses,” which you may 
obtain free from any Singer Shop or representative, tells 
you step-by-step just how to select becoming designs, fab- 
rics and colors, then how to cut out your dress, fit it, seam 
it and finish it, even to the pressing. Every detail of im- 
portance in the new silhouette is made simple for you— 
sleeves, necklines, waistlines, skirt finishes... With this 
book and a modern Singer Electric you can successfully 
make a spring and summer wardrobe of lovely clothes. 
For this book will show you what to do and the Singer 
Electric will switch the seams and do every bit of finish- 
ing swiftly, quietly, and with magic ease...Why not get a 
modern Singer now, enjoy its use in making your clothes 
this season, and let it pay for itself out of the savings? 
...Any Singer Shop or Representative will give you, free, 
a copy of “How to Make Dresses,” and will send a 
modern Singer Electric to your home to try on the Self 
Demonstration Plan. Look in your telephone directory 
for the nearest address of the Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


SINGER 


ELECTRIC 
SEWING MACHINES 


Copyright U. 8. A. 1930 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries 
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Among Ourselves 
{Continued from page 37 | 


easily hold as many as 20 fish. Snails 
are used for scavengers, and the water 
need not be changed at all, or at least 
seldom. Fresh water must be added, 
of course, to make up for evaporation, 
and care must be taken that it is of 
room temperature. The one thing 
these tiny mites, coming from a tropi- 
cal climate, cannot stand, is cold. The 
aquarium should be placed where the 
temperature never falls below 60 
degrees, as opposed to the 50 degrees 
limit Mr. O’Brien spoke of for gold- 
fish. 

Tropical fish food for the Guyppis 
comes already prepared. It is sup- 
»0sed to be powdered flies, tropical 
Castles, dried shrimp, and such things, 
I think. 

I’m sure other readers may find 
Guyppis and their babies more ap- 
pealing and interesting than some 
other varieties.—Mrs. Marguerite 58. 
Corl, Maumee, Ohio. 


Oh,°Camera Fans! 


HE idea of making a picture of a 
gazing globe came to mein March, 
1929. After selecting a globe came the 
period of waiting for each detail to 
present itself at the opportune mo- 
ment; that is, the position of the sun, 
the formation of the clouds, and so on. 
The problem was we had to have the 
dunce in the sky at a time between 2 
and 2:10 o’clock, for at this hour the 
sun wasin such a position that it would 
not cause halation over the entire 
plate, thus spoiling it. A few moments 
earlier or later meant failure. During 
the summer of 1929 there was only 
one day when conditions were right to 
photograph the globe, and this was 
August 10. [See picture on page 37. | 
The problem of getting a large im- 
age without showing the camera, of 
course, is technical and very perplex- 
ing to anyone not versed in photog- 
raphy. Try it sometime with your 
camera. I was about 150 feet from the 
globe and used what is known as a 
telephoto lens. As its name implies, it 
is telescopic in effect. Thus the image 
of the camera and camera man are 
very minute. 
The photograph was made in the 
garden of H. H. Collier, of Rockford, 
illinois.—W. York McClary. 





Dutchmans-pipe clambers over the 


door and toward the roof of 
Dorothy Jean Hartzell’s gardened 
playhouse, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 



























SAMUEL H. GOTTSCHO 


| Landscapin 
As Well As Beauty 


ES, you really can profitably beautify your home surroundings. And 

you will enjoy Professor Lewis E. Theiss’ article in which he explains 
how fruit trees, nut trees, and currant bushes can be fully as ornamental 
in a landscape scene as shade trees and shrubs. 


This is only one of the many interesting, practical articles in next 


month’s Better Homes and Gardens. 


WovtD you like to have a beau- 

tiful rock garden? It isn’t too 
late to build one, and “Personality 
in the Rock Garden” offers many 
practical, helpful suggestions. It 
will aid you in selecting stones and 
making your rock garden fit the 
location. 


“The Great American Garden” 
will be of timely interest to you, 
for July is the anniversary month 
of American independence. 


For the Amateur Burbanks 


You who are interested in plant 
breeding—and who is not?—will 
enjoy H. S. Tillotson’s article on 
this subject. It is written in non- 
technical language and will enable 
you to éxperiment in the breeding 
of your own plants. What garden 
subject could be more fascinating? 


“Raspberries, How to Grow 
Them,” is a delightfully interesting 
article by M. G. Kain. 





F,PWARD ROLLINS offers 

many helpful hints and sug- 
gestions in his interesting article on 
the care of your garden during the 
summer—water requirements, irri- 
gating, mulching, and cultivation. 


Does It Pay To Can? 


In a very interesting article, Mrs. 
Grace Ellis gives actual figures on a 
year’s canning and discusses fully 
the foods it pays to can. 


There are many more, but we 
haven’t room to tell you about the 
others. You will want to read all 
of them, and your neighbors, too, 
would enjoy these interesting, help- 
ful articles. It may seem a little 
thing to tell them about Better 
Homes and Gardens, but they will be 
ever so grateful and will be glad to 
have you forward their subscrip- 
tions. Send three, or more, at one 
time and request your commission 
check. | 
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For Profit 


Have You Taken 
Advantage of 
These Services? 


Supplementary Leaflets 


Better Homes and Gardens offers a group of 
leaflets covering a wide range of garden and 
home activities, any of which will be sent to 
you at mailing cost. Write fora complete list. 


Garden Club Helps 


Better Homes and Gardens issues a supple- 
ment “The Garden Club” as an aid to both 
Junior and Senior Garden Club activities. 
Let us assist your club with its problems. 


Organization Finance Plan 


Your school, club, or church organization 
can earn a substantial sum of money in a 
surprisingly short time under the Better 
Homes and Gardens Club Finance Plan. In 
securing subscriptions to Better Homes and 
Gardens you will be introducing into your 
community a magazine which will help your 
friends and neighbors improve and beautify 
their surroundings. We will gladly send you 
complete information about this plan. 


Club Programs 
Illustrated Lectures 


Women’s clubs, garden clubs, and com- 
munity improvement leagues have given 
these two beautifully illustrated lectures on 
arden subjects a hearty welcome, and 
Gendbad of organizations have enjoyed 
them without actual expense. These lectures 
are on “Landscape Gardening and Design” 
and “Thruout the Year With Bulbs’’—sub- 
jects of real interest to members of your 
club. Write to the Club Program Depart- 
ment for information as to how they may 
be secured without actual expense. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS, Des Moines, Iowa 





See Advertising Index, page 135 
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It’s never too late 
with Vigoro! 


peng your garden isn’t get- 
ting away to as quick a 
start as it should. 

Lawn uneven and backward, 
perhaps. Flowers stunted and 
spindling. Shrubs and trees rather 
sparsely covered with leaves. 

That’s the way they look when 
they’re hungry! 

Regular feeding with a scientific 
plant food will correct this con- 
dition. And it’s never too late 
with Vigoro! 

Just read the directions. Spread 
Vigoro evenly. Then wet down 
thoroughly. 

Vigoro is the complete, bal- 
anced plant food, formulated by 
Swift & Company experts. It con- 
tains all the food elements that 
plants need for fullest development. 


Vigoro is clean, odorless, pleas- 
ant to handle. And inexpensive, too! 


The average cost of Vigoro feed- 
ing on lawns is only 10c to 20c per 
100 sq. ft. 

Get enough Vigoro for every- 
thing you grow. Your dealer has 
it in 100, 50, and 25 pound bags. 
Also in 5 pound and 12 ounce 
packages. 


Swift & Company 


VIGORO 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN 


AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 





carden now 








Visit Nature’s Gardens This Summer 
[Continued from page 19] 


creating at considerable expense what is 
known as the ranger-naturalist service 
and employing a staff of men who have 
no other purpose than to study wild life 
and help visitors satisfy their cravings 
for more intimate knowledge of it. 

In any national park today any visitor 
may find a ranger-naturalist or his as- 
sistants and may, entirely without 
charge, go on a wildflower party any day, 
along with the other flower-lovers who 
happen along that day. The ranger-nat- 
uralists have a great fund of knowledge, 
any amount of patience, and nothing to 
do but answer the questions of visitors. 
Unfortunately, this is a feature of the 
National Park Service which many visi- 
tors fail to learn about until it is too late 
to enjoy the ranger-naturalist excursions 
into the wilderness to find wild life on its 
native heath. 


Fok people whoenjoy delving into the 
mysteriesof Nature, and that includes 
almost any gardener, this feature of the 
national parks just about takes care of 
the vacation problem for the next twen- 
ty-five years to come. 

It goes almost without saying that to 
enjoy these ranger-naturalist trips you 
must ee your park and plan to spend 
a whole vacation in it. No one who is in a 
hurry to get somewhere else can get on 
very intimate terms with Nature or with 
wild life. Like gardening, this is a game 
for people with patience, for those who 
enjoy serenity. 

Recognizing this state of affairs, the 
National Park Service has provided not 
only the ranger-naturalists and the muse- 
ums, but it has seen to it that accommo- 
dations are provided for visitors of every 
type of pocketbook, so to speak. 

For those who demand the best and are 
willing to pay for it, there are the hotels. 
For people who like to rough it, yet be 
comfortable, there are the lodges. For 
others who would just as soon put up in 
a tent, there are what are known as 
“canvas cabins,” with wooden floors. 
Sometimes cabins at the camps, as these 
places are known, are entirely of wood. 

It is safe to say that anyone with a 
yearning to have a national-parks vaca- 
tion may spend one at a cost ranging 
from 50 cents a day a person at the house- 
keeping camps, for lodging only, up to 
$10 a day, American plan, at the more 
elaborate hotels. At any of the parks, 
$4 to $6 a day will secure excellent ac- 
commodations, including meals. 

He who has decided upon a national- 
parks vacation may calculate exactly 
what it will cost by securing from the 
National ‘Park Service, Washington, D. 
C., one of the general-information circu- 
lars published about each park, telling 
definitely the rates for pelt service in 
that park. The Government fixes the 
rates. 

Now I can hear someone asking the 

uestion that is in every reader’s mind; 
that is, “What is the best park to visit 
this summer?” 

This is the answer. It depends, first, 
upon which parks are nearest to your 
home; also, upon which ones you have 
not yet visited; and, likewise, upon the 
kind of scenery you like. Then there is 
the matter of when your vacation comes. 
And finally, if you are a garden-lover, 
what type of wildflower garden appeals to 
you most strongly. 

Take Yellowstone, for example. Aside 
from its geysers, its boiling paint pots, 
its colorful hot-spring terraces, its gor- 
geous canyon, Yellowstone is called “the 
world’s greatest sanctuary of wild life,” 


but those who call it that refer to the 
wealth of animal life, including bears, 
buffalo, moose, elk, antelope, deer, and a 
host of lesser animals. 

Animals overshadow the wildflowers 
in Yellowstone, but he who has the love 
of wildflowers in his heart will have a 
wonderful time on Mount Washburn, 
one of the easiest places on earth to reach 
timberline and study at ease the over- 
lapping of five different life zones, rang- 
ing from the Upper Sonoran to the Sub- 
Alpine. Or he may explore along the 
steams that flow from the hot springs 
and find dozens of wild life forms that, 
because of the warm water, thrive far out 
of their element, high on the Rocky 
Mountains. Or he may journey down to 
Grand Teton National Park, just over 
the border from Yellowstone, and with 
good luck and considerable trail-trek- 
king, find a “red-snow”’ glacier, one of 
the strangest features of national-park 
wildflower life. The “red snow’ on the 

laciers is not snow at all but a strange 
ittle lichen which grows in the snow, 
without other sustenance. It is so tiny 
and so colorful that it is at first taken for 
red snow. 

Up in Glacier National Park is a great 
place to find sylvan wildflower gardens 
and also to see the timberline struggles of 
the trees and flowers. Here, too, are 
found almost weird little flowers, with 
sticky hairs in their cups, which actually 
catch and absorb cual insects, thereby 
making up for the lack of nitrogen in the 
rocky soil in which they grow. The vaca- 
tionist among Glacier’s wildflowers should 
be sure to ask the ranger-naturalist about 
this rare species, the sundew. 

High in the Rocky Mountain Park are 
the steep peaks on which the wildflowers 
are their brightest about one thousand 
feet above timberline. Incidentally, the 
timberline changes in each park, depend- 
ing upon the longitude. One mile of alti- 
tude is the equivalent of eight hundred 
miles of longitude, and on many a Rocky 
Mountain peak this phenomena is clearly 
marked by the changes in wild life. 
Rocky Mountain’s alpine valleys abound 
in myriads of wildflowers, whose life 
stories are on the lips of the friendly and 
obliging ranger-naturalist. 


F ALL the parks, none offers a more 

fascinating wildflower study than Yo- 
semite, where the famous valley cuts a 
narrow gorge east and west across a sec- 
tion of the Sierra Nevada. The south 
walls of the valley are forever in the 
shade, by reason of their position. The 
north walls are in the sun the year 
around. Hence, flower-lovers find the 
curious existence, on the shaded south 
wall, of wildflower life that ordinarily 
would grow far to the north of Yosem- 
ite’s latitude, while on the north slope 
are the plants that ordinarily thrive con- 
siderably to the south. 

Lassen’s wildflowers thrive right up to 
the fringes of the boiling pools. Crater 
Lake’s gardens are tucked away in shel- 
tered meadows surrounded by stately 
forests. 

In the parks of the Southwest—Grand 
Canyon, Bryce, and Zion—are found the 
legions of flowers that thrive in the des- 
ert, flowers that can die down to their 
roots for months, or even years on end, 
and then, at the first light flush of rain- 
fall spring miraculously into blossom. 

If you do heed that restless urge, if 
you do take to the national parks, please 
also take this little tip—make friends 
with the ranger-naturalists and see the 
wildflowers with them. 
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You Can Build Your Own Log Cabin 


[Continued from page 27 } 





the wrinkles and evens 


even ferns and grass. 





up the timbers. 
Perhaps the very 
easiest corner to make 
is the rounded half- 
joint (Fig. 5 page 00), 
where at each end the 
timber is chopped 
away just enough to 
rest nicely in position, 





Certain mosses taken 
from the ground wet 
and pounded into place 
with a blunt hardwood 
tamp make excellent 
calkings. But most 
modern chinking is 
mortar made from 
ylaster and fine sand. 





where it is spiked. This 
is a good one-man cor- 
ner, simple, easily cut, 
and equally effective 
with either round or 
squared timbers. 

An interesting cor- 
ner that has no pro- 
jecting ends whatever 
offers the dual advan- 








y pointing it each 
season the walls are 
kept absolutely wind- 
and weatherproof. 

The position of win- 
dow sashes has a great 
deal to do with the 
pleasing or displeasing 
appearance of a log- 
cabin exterior. Put in 








tage of ease in working 
and attractive appear- 
ance (Fig. 6) and re- 
quires a trough made 
from 2x 4 sawed tim- 
bers as high as the cabin wall. This cor- 
ner is frequently seen in modern Southern 
camps. With the 2 x 4s spiked together 
to form a trough, one at each corner of 
the building, the wall logs are held in 
place by spikes driven thru the trough 
into timber ends. The corner is finished 
by standing a small log in the trough so 
that the sawed sticks are almost com- 
pletely hidden and the log-cabin effect is 
maintained. 

A similar but far less satisfactory cor- 
ner is made by toe-nailing the wall logs 
to corner timbers (Fig. 7), and while this 
is a rapid way to throw up a camp, it 
does not give a rigid backbone to the 
structure and is suitable only for simple 
shacks. Even rather small trees may be 
utilized in building a cabin with this 
joint. 

In any type of log wall the use of 
auxiliary poles (Fig. 8) not only serves to 
give greater stability to the building but 
also acts as a sort of batten in covering 
the crack and may even take the place 
of chinking the walls. 

No matter what kind of corner is 
employed, chinking can be held more 
securely if there is a good foundation 
underneath. In fact, a good foundation 
is imperative because of the great weight 
of a log structure. On sandy soil cement 
blocks or squared flat stones are excel- 
lent. And they will do as well on clay if 
set down upon the hard-pan. Cedar 
posts are not generally satisfactory. The 
ideal foundation goes down upon under- 
lying rock strata. 

Chinking, or calking, the space be- 
tween logs may be done with moss, 
oakum, hemp, cotton waste, clay, or 


wo corner-construction varia- 
tions which are used occasionally 


one above the other, as 
in the ordinary frame 
building, windowsashes 
give a startling effect 
and throw the low 
walls out of balance. However, the same 
sashes put in casement style, one beside 
the other and opened on hinges, blend 
very well with the log-cabin motif. 

To the casual observer the frame joints 
of timbers present a slight problem, but 
once understood the simple mortise and 
tenon joint will clear away this difficulty. 
The mortise and tenon ( Fi . 9) are used 
in the floor-frame joists to lock together 
the various timbers. It requires only 
ordinary skill with a two-inch chisel to 
cut the mortise, and the tenon may be 
shaped with chisel and saw. Either an 
iron spike or a hardwood pin inserted 
thru an auger hole may be used to secure 
the tenon in place within its mortised 
seat. 

This joint is used to lock the sills and 
floor frame together securely (Fig. 10) 
as shown in the accompanying sketch. 

Fitting door and window frames into 
the log walls is not likely to give trouble. 
Simply use a cross-cut to saw out the 
opening to size. This calls for cleats 
spiked to the wall each side of the open- 
ing (Fig. 11) so that while the opening is 
being cut the wall logs will be held in 
place. Then the window or door frame is 
fitted into the opening and spikes driven 
thru into the free ends of the logs. Thus 
secured in place, the temporary cleats 
are removed. 

Provided a fireplace is to be a part of 
the structure, its opening is sawed out 
like that of doors and windows according 
to the size desired and the stones or ce- 
ment blocks built in. The secret of a 
good chimney draft is a generous flue, 
and while a wide-open throat will secure 
draft, provided (Continued on next page 





























FIG.10 




















Six details of construction for the amateur log-cabin builder, showing 
how openings may be framed, fireplaces constructed, and walls made tight 
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“STAN... WHY 
WERE YOU SO PARTICULAR 


ABOUT THE LUMBER?” 


“Wet, child, we expect to live here some 
years, don’t we?... And you wanted this 
bright-and-shining-palace to be just a little 
bit better than the old one, didn’t you?” 

“Silly!” 

“No, just careful! And that’s one reason 
why we're using Pondosa Pine. It is Pon- 
dosa Pine too. I saw the mark on the boards.” 














Less than five years ago, pine was just pine. 
A home owner had no difficulty in specify- 
ing his electrical, heating and plumbing fix- 
tures by name. But when it came to the 
wood he used, there was generally no dis- 
tinguishing name—no trade-mark that stood 
as the manufacturer's guarantee. Now, how- 
ever, a home owner can definitely identify 
Pondosa Pine and be certain that he is get- 
ting just what he asks for. For the pine tree 
trade-mark is always stamped only on Pon- 
dosa Pine... produced at a Western Pine 
Manufacturers Association mill. 

Pondosa Pine is the ideal soft wood for 
virtually all building purposes. Every stick 
is selected lumber—seasoned, milled and 
graded by the highest standards. Every stick 
comes ready for the saw and plane—to cut 
smoothly and easily, to take nails and screws 
without tendency to split, to give a beauti- 
ful and satiny finish. 

Use Pondosa for all remodeling purposes. 
For the extra room, bookcases, breakfast nook, 
sun room or new porch. Always look for 
the mark of the pine tree on the lumber 
you select. Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association, Portland, Oregon. 





Pondosa Pine 


The Pick othe Pmes 





See Advertising Index, page 135 
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LULIPS 


‘\ SOLD WITH A MONEY BACK BOND 


The World’s Finest Tulips 
at Bargain Prices .... 


Free Soil Conditioner and Fertilizer... . 
Order NOW =» Pay Next Fall........ 
.-- This Offer Positively Expires July Ist 

Valuable Bulb Books FREE ....... 


eo is your chance to have a Tulip 
Garden of entrancing beauty; at very 
low cost. Here is your opportunity to get 
the aristocrats of the Tulip Kingdom at a 
price ower than is often charged for nameless, 
ordinary bulbs. Every tulip offered is in the 
Giant class, famous for its big, shapely, ex- 
quisitely colored blooms, its long, strong 
stems, and its vigorous growth. Picture these 
beauties in your garden: 


Way OO parwin and. $3 25 


COLLECTION A 
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6 CLARA BUTT....-++-+- 6 BARONNE de la TONNAYE 
Lovely Delicate Salmon-Pink «+. Vivid Pink; Superb Flowers 
6 EUTERPE......++-+¢ Silvery 6 BRONZE QUEEN ..... Soft 
Mauve-Lavender, Lilac-Edged Buff and Golden Bronze .... 
6 FARNCOMBE SANDERS... 6 INGLESCOMBE YELLOW .. 
Fiery Scarlet, Intense Coloring Vivid Glossy Canary (Darwin 
6 PRIDE OF HAARLEM ..... TYP) ooeeecceececcccccecs 
~ +++ Deep Rose, Very Brilliant 6 LOUIS XIV... Royal Purple 
6 PRINCESS ELIZABETH ... and Gold.The finesttulipgrown 
Delicate Pink, Light Bordered 6 CRB cecccees Deep Glowing 


Vermilion, Richly Beautiful 
COLLECTION B: 100 Bulbs (10 each variety) $ 5.50 
COLLECTION C: 250 Bulbs (25 each variety) $13.25 
These 3 collections are Special Bargain Offers. 
They are not duplicated in our Catalog; they 
must be ordered from this advertisement... . 
Carriage prepaid on all collections Everywhere in the United States 


FREE Fertilizer: With every order, we will send 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, a liberal supply of Superfine 
Fertilizer and Soil Conditioner, made by us especially 
for these collections. By enriching your soil, this plant 
food will improve the size and beauty of your blooms. 


Money Back Guarantee 


We guarantee that these bulbs are true to name, that 
they have reached their full maturity, so will produce 
their finest flowers. We guarantee that their cultivation 
requires little attention; that they will bloom in any 
climate and in almost any kind of soil. If you are dis- 
satisfied in any way, your money will be refunded 
instantly. There are no strings to this Bond; it is 
exactly as stated....It protects you to the limit.... 


Order NOW-~ Pay Next Fall 
This Offer Positively Expires July 1st 


But you must be prompt. Our buyers must sail early 
in July to be certain to get the pick of the best Holland 
crops. So your order must reach us before July 1. 
October is planting time; we make no deliveries until 
the bulbs should go into the ground. So, we do not 
require payment until delivery time. If you wish to 
send cash with order, you may deduct 5%, 


IN BUSINESS 41 YEARS .- THE BIGGEST BULB HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
_»piLeL,s *& BABS BABS 


509 Magee Building .... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 
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FREE 
Bulb Book 


A Garden Grown 
from bulbs isa love- 
ly, rich, aristocratic 
garden. For bulbs 
produce beautiful 
flowers. Would you 
like to read about a 
wonderful choice of 
Hyacinths, Narcis- 
sus, Tulips, Lilies, 
and many unusual 
flowers? Then send 
NOWfor our new big 
complete Bulb 
Book; it is a Free 
Course in Bulb Cul- 
ture. For 41 years it 
has been the guide 
to those who like to 
grow the better 
kinds of flowers. 
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You Can Build Y our 
Own Log Cabin 


[Continued from page 95 | 


outside conditions are favorable, still 
the narrower the throat the better. 
Also, the throat should not permit 
rain to fall directly upon the hearth 
and wash down soot. A satisfactory 
arrangement that is used with all 
sorts of variations is shown (Fig. 12) 
in the diagram. 

Few expect a great deal of heat 
from a fireplace, and as one’s camp is 
used mostly in summer there is little 
call for more than a cheery fire. How- 
ever, on damp evenings the fireplace 
assumes more than a sentimental im- 
portance. To secure a maximum 
amount of heat the back firebricks 
should slant forward at an angle of 
about sixty degrees to the floor. The 
narrowest possible throat consistent 
with suitable draft also helps increase 
the amount of heat thrown into the 
room. For this reason it is a good plan 
to have a damper built into the chim- 
ney throat so that after the smoke of a 
fresh fire has passed upward, closing 
the check will hold back heat and 
force it into the room. 

It should be remembered that out- 
side conditions affect air currents and 
so play a vital part in chimney draft. 


HE chimney and fireplace front 

and the mantle offer wide latitude 
so far as building materials are con- 
cerned and really can make all the 
difference in the world with the inte- 
rior effect. Native-cut stones or small 
creek boulders are first rate when 
available. Bricks are a bit stiff and 
somewhat too symmetrical for the 
true rustic effect, but they are 
pa just the same. A rough- 
1ewn timber of the same wood used 
in the cabin walls frequently makes a 
most fitting mantel to carry out the 
interior effect. 

The last detail of building a camp 
is the roof, of course, and under 
average conditions a log cabin de- 
mands the best. Wood shingles are 
not this kind of roofing, for the forest 
dampness, if the cabin is in woods, 
and heavy snows take too much from 
the life of this kind of covering. Com- 
position shingles of the heaviest ply 
are excellent, as is heavy roofing 
paper; both may be had in a red or 
green. For regions of rather deep 
snowfall the roof should be sharply 
pitched so that heavy snow will not 
be likely to collect and break it down; 
often porch roofs are allowed to pro- 
ject at such a slight pitch that snows 
cause them to sag and crack. 

In log-cabin construction there is 
the problem of the gable ends. Some 
persons fill this space with timbers 
secured in place in the triangle above 
the walls by spiking their ends to the 
outer pair of rafters; others do not 
extend the logs above the height of 
the walls but fill the space with 
boards. By painting these boards a 
brown or gray tone to blend with the 
logs there is no clash, such as might 
be expected, between rough coker 
and sawed lumber. 

The oldtime log cabins were 
invariably constructed with timbers 
horizontal, but today one secs many 
whose logs are vertical. There is con- 
siderable difference not only in 
appearance but also in the result 
obtained. Usually the cabin with 
timbers horizontal will be found in a 
colder climate (Continued on page 98 
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GUARANTEED 


Hand Dipped 


IN PURE MOLTEN ZINC 





Thirty-nine years’ experience has 
emphasized the superiority of the 
Wheeling process of dipping each 
article separately by hand in pure 
molten zinc. While modern pro- 
duction methods offer a quicker 
and cheaper way to perform this 
operation, the slower but more 
thorough hand-dipping process is 
retained because it gives a 
heavier, longer-wearing zinc- 
coating inside and out. 
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SHEET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME, FARM, FACTORY AND FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


| Rerone THE EYES 
OHAMERICA 


=this Finer Metalware made of 


> i> «Ar. 


COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 


The show windows of today 
are pages frum the book of 
progress in homekeeping. 
When you look into a window 
filled with Wheeling Hand- 
Dipped Metalware you see evi- 
dence of remarkable quality 
achieved in the humble essen- 
tials of everyday use. 


From a crowded’ industry 
has arisen a single name to 
stand before the critical eyes 
of the world’s best shopper— 
the American woman. This 
name Wheeling, on a familiar 


red label, reminds that it is no 
longer necessity or economy 
to put up with unsightly, 
leaking water pails, tubs or 
garbage cans when there is a 
quality to be had like Wheel- 
ing Hand-Dipped Metalware 
made of strong, long lasting 
COP-R-LOY, the Copper 
Alloyed Steel. 


Watch for these window dis- 
plays. They indicate not only 
better metalware at no extra 
cost, but higher quality in all 
departments of the store. 
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WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Va. 


Branches: New York; Buffalo, Philadelphia, Chicago, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Richmond, Chattanooga, Minneapolis, Des Moines, Detroit, Columbas, Ohio 








EXCLUSIVELY WHEELING RAW MATERIALS AND CRAFTSMANSHIP IN EVERY PRODUCT 
See Advertising Index, page 135 
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ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


“Landscape Gardening’”’ an 
P 4 


9  “Thruout the Year With Bulbs” 





Here are two beautifully illustrated 
lectures which will delight your club 
members. 

The lectures are non-technical, very 
practical, and illustrated with carefully 
selected and beautifully colored slides. 
They are ideal for closing the spring 
season, or opening the summer club year. 

And the most pleasing feature is that 
these programs may be secured with no 
actual expense to your club. Just fill in 
and mail the coupon below and we will 
tell you how these illustrated lectures 
may be secured. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please tell me how my club may secure the illustrated lecture on 1) ‘‘Landscape Gardening 
and Design” or (1) ‘‘Thruout the Year With Bulbs,” without actual expense. 
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You Can Build Your 
Own Log Cabin 


[Continued from page 96] 


or a higher altitude, for this type of 
log wall can be made much warmer. 

On the other hand, cottages with 
logs standing upright make satisfac- 
tory warm-season abodes, and if 
chinking is hard to hold in place the 
resulting draft can be called ventila- 
tion. However, frequently such 
cabins are sheathed inside the log 
walls and finished with wallboard or 
plaster, which keeps out wind and bad 
weather. A cabin built with vertical 
timbers can hardly be made as sturdy 
or as permanent as when the logs are 
locked together horizontally; hence 
the old-fashioned type will generally 
rove safer to erect and more satis- 
actory in every way. 

Many want to know what kinds of 
wood make good log cabins. Pines, 
firs, and spruces are most in evi- 
dence in looking over log structures 
than any other kinds of material. 
Sometimes one finds white birch used, 
also balsam and cedar and hemlock; 
it all depends. With the exception of 
hard woods almost any straight tree 
that does not throw out branches too 
close to the ground may be utilized. 
In exceptional cases one can find 
cabins built with poplars, especially 
the cottonwood branch of this tree 
family, and sometimes other soft 
woods, such as basswood or larch or 
box elder. Hardwoods sometimes 
found in use include certain oaks, ash, 
chestnuts, and even soft maples. 
Southern cypress works up into an 
excellent log building. 

Whether or not the bark is left 
upon the logs is most frequently 
decided from esthetic considerations 
in favor of leaving it. The one im- 
portant objection to this comes from 
the fact that insects frequently live as 
parasites within the bark, and during 
the night constantly drill tunnels, 
leaving a fine dust upon the cabin 
floor. This can usually be overcome 
by thoroly saturating the bark with 
special preservatives now on the 
market, and in the case of cabins 
already constructed an insect spray 
shot into the insect borings will gen- 
erally rid the building of this nuisance. 

The better procedure is to coat the 
timbers thoroly with preservatives 
before building them into the cabin. 


LEGAL STATEMENT OF PUBLICATION 
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circulation, etc., of Better Homes and Gardens, 
published monthly at Des Moines, Iowa, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
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KILL INSECTS with EVER GREEN 

















EVER GREEN—the Garden Cop—will protect the beauty of your garden 





OUR plants and flowers cannot come to beautiful maturity un- 

less you protect them from insects. EVER GREEN is easy to 

use and will protect the beauty of your garden during May, June, 

July and August. Start using EVER GREEN before insects start 

) their destructive work. It kills insects. It is non-poisonous to 

} humans, birds or pets, and absolutely will not harm the tender- 

est bloom. EVER GREEN is approved by noted scientists and 
is used by leading flor- 





ists. You can buy 
EVER GREEN in gar- 


den supply depart- 
ments of your seed, Vv 
hardware, drug and 
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NON-POISONOYS INSECTICIDE LARMLESS TO MAR 
department stores. Use = PROTECT YOUR GARDEN Misgunconer in 
GORMLEY 


any spray. ° . ° e * MINNEADOLIS, miNNESO™ 








If your dealer can’t supply you send 35cts. for 1 oz. size to MCLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





See Advertising Index, page 135 











You can easily Rout 


Your Garden Pests 





This Book Tells Howl 


F COURSE you 

don’t like bugs, 
and neither do we because they are 
pernicious, vexing pests, and nat- 
urally we don’t like to read or talk 
about unpleasantries. 


Just the same, tho, we all like to 
have a book such as “Common 
Garden Pests” because it enables us 
to rout our garden enemies, even 
fortify ourselves against their 
intrusion. 


In this book, therefore, the authors 
give a concise, clear description of the 
pests and diseases which infest the 
garden, tell how to recognize them, 
and how to get rid of them easily 
and quickly. 


This is a 150-page profusely illus- 
trated book which costs less than 
most gardening books because it is 
published by Better Homes and 
Gardens as one of the magazine’s 
many services to its readers. It is, 
in reality, a garden handbook. 


We shall be glad to send you a 
copy of “Common Garden Pests— 
What They Are and How to Control 
Them” on receipt of 50 cents. 
Address 

Department K 
The Home Service Bureau 


BETTER HOMES 
& GARDENS 


DES MOINES, 
IOWA 














Nut Trees for the 
Suburban Lot 


[Continued from page 22] 


have been developed. Heart-nuts, 
from Japan, come into bearing early. 
The trees are attractive, rather small 
in stature, and seem to do wellin the 
milder regions of the South. 

The pecan, however, is by far the 
best nut-bearing tree for the Southern 
states. It has the form and general 
sturdiness of the other hickories, with 
nuts that cannot be excelled. A neigh- 
bor of mine in Florida has a dozen 
trees about her house. 

The pecan is not productive north 
of New Jersey. The real pecan region 
lies in the Mississippi Valley below 
St. Louis and in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf states. Grafted trees bear 
in from three to eight years. There 
are several very fine varieties now on 
the market, some bred for resistance 
and others for size and quality of nuts. 
I have paid as much as 80 cents a 
pound for the best pecans; in Florida, 
my friends with trees in their yards 
give me all I can use. 

Let us, therefore, find room for a 
few nut trees on our suburban lot. 
They will give us little trouble, come 
into bearing fairly early, supply shade, 
be attractive thruout the season, re- 
sist storms, and live to a good old age. 
The nuts may be eaten, given away, 
or sold—if not stolen. If the trees be- 
come too crowded, they make excel- 
lent firewood. 

Take your choice. If you live in the 
North, you may have the Black Wal- 
nut, the Shagbark Hickory, the hy- 
brid chestnut, and the E uropean Fil- 
bert; in the South, the Persian Wal- 
nut, ‘the Japanese Heart-nut, and the 
pecan. Not only the locality but also 
the space and the character of the 
soil must be considered in making a 
selection. 


Artcraft 


[Continued from page 72] 


the garden tools, its pockets may con- 
tain cards, score pads, and pencils for 
bridge-playing. 

The garden basket comes alread 
made of the elephant-print, lined wit 
the green oilcloth, and matches the 
garden pillow. It is bound with black- 
cloth binding, and the sewing on of 
the yellow handles is all that is neces- 
sary to finish it. It is 16 x 20 inches 
and is No. 684. 

And now for the indoors and the 
airy tarleton curtains. This smart 
fabric, tho fragile at first glance, is a 
favorite of very practical homemakers 
because it substitutes for fine net cur- 
tains during the season when windows 
are open, with dusty screens close by. 
Tarleton is like a very fine, even- 
weave mosquito bar except that it is 
glazed to a hard finish which is dust 
resisting. It can be cut in large scal- 
lops or be hung plain; it does not have 
to be hemmed because it does not 
ravel. We offer it in bright green or 
yellow—the colors must be strong for 
the material itself is so very sheer. 
It comes 50 inches wide, and a 16- 
yard bolt is No. 685. A half-bolt (8 
yards) in the same width and color 
choice is No. 686. 

To summarize, summer-izing the 
home is really just a simple problem 
of the right subtractions and addi- 
tions. 
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6 EVERGREENS for $] 10 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


¥, 2 Norway Spruce, 
e 2 American Spruce, 
my, 2 Chinese Arborvitae. 


vane, ay _ooew { 






fiiteen Stock, 250 = 


EVERGREENS $1480 


& Merwe Gress, 8 Arbonne, 
ine, Juniperus 
Pe A », © are 5 to 6 years old. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Any $1.10 selection from this ad. free with each 
order of $5.50 or over. 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVT. 


COLORADO BLUE eee 


4 year old trees; two trees................--c0--ses- 


RHODODENDRONS 
(Maximum Rosebay), pinkish white flowers. 
(Catawbianse) flower is reddish purple. 
(Carolimanum), dark pink. Three plants.......$1.10 























THE “GOD TREE OF THE HIMALAYAS” 
Foliage Blue A beautiful 

Silver Tint (Cedrus Deodora) evergreen tree 
eee ee eS ee. $1.10 











. Two 
Magnolia Trees. qwo $1.10 
HARDY AZALEA (WNudifiora) —A_ handsome, 

early, free-flowering, deep pink species, very pro- 


fuse, and showy. A beautiful yeriety. $1 1.10 


Very hardy. Blooming age. Each...... 
Lilaeos, White ond Pink, 2 shrubs.. ...$1.10 
Althea (Rose of Sharon), Pink, K ted, 

EF See ot Sees 1.1 
Hardy Hydrangeas, Blue, Pink, 2 shrubs...... 1. 


Goiden Bell, Yellow flowers in "early Spring, 
ff Se ee ae 
Butterfly Bushes, 2 slirubs.................... 
Cornus (Dogwood), 2 shrubs.. SO ae 
Weigela Rosea, 2 » SO eae ARE i 

$ 

$ 





Japanese Barberry, one foot high, 6 plants.... 
Guest Williams, ail colors, 10 planta... 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, assorted, 6 plants... 
RG SS ET EE RES: 
Painted Daisies, 10 plants.......................... 
Hardy Carnations, all colors, 8 plant na 





Yellow Daisies, 10 plants. 





Shasta Daisies, 10 plants............................$1. 
Double + orem eautiful colors, 
,» > = —s * 


Deiphiniums, Dark Blue, Light Blue, 





@ Beaseeenes 4 & Besse & 
© oococococoeses co So coocecoeococoeos oo 


Rae 6S Se eee pa $1 
Oriental Popples, brilliant colors, 10 plants, 

flowers 8 inches across.................-...-.-.-- St. 
Columbine, beautiful colors, 10 plants... ..$1. 
Fox Glove, assorted colors, 8 plants............. $1. 
40 Novelty Snapdragon plants, assorted........ $1. 
40 Aster plants, Exhibition Type, assorted....$1. 
25 Calendula plants, Orange King, assorted..$1. 
25 Dahlia Flowering Zinnia plants, assorted..$1. 
25 Stocks plants, Exhibition, assorted.......... if 
40 Straw Flower plants, assorted.................. $1. 
40 Pansies, giant-flowering mixture, beautiful 

gk | ase Ree $1. 


The FISCHER NURSERIES 


Evergreen Dept. 29, EASTON, PA. 
Add 15c for Packing and Insurance 


WET CELLARS MADE DRY 


Do your waterproofing now, while the 
work is easiest, and be protected when 
the wet season comes. 














Smooth-on No. 7 seals the cracks and porous 

ts in walls and floors to keep the cellar dry.— 
leap to use, and can be applied y ae inside to wet or 
dry surfaces. Also excellent for waterproofing tanks, 
cisterns, ponds, fountains, etc. 

About 25 Ibs. required per 100 sq, ft. of surface. 
Instructions on package. Buy 
in 5-lb. cans or 25, 50 or 100 
Ib. keg from your dealer or 
from us. Write for literature. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 67, 570 Communipaw Ave., 


Jersey City, N. J. 







WATERPROOFS CELLARS 


wets 
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HAND FORGED IRON WARE 


Hi , Latches, Knockers, Foot Scrapers, 
Andirons, Fireplace Equipment, etc. At Lowest 
Prices. Send for Interesting New Catalog. 

. CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 

Dept. A Asheville, N. Car. 


























PS mani Ruth 
was hoping 
to find time to an- 
swer neglected let- 
ters; to make new curtains for the front 
room; and above all, to be a real comrade 


to little Betty. Yet this she was denied— 
held captive bya hundred household tasks. 


Worst of all the time-takers was Wash- 
day with its everlasting steam and smell. 
Week after week one precious day was 
lost and nothing to show for it. Nothing 
but a tired body, an up-set house—and 
the prospect of another washday. 


But that was before Ruth made her 


discovery; before she found freedom. 


SPONSORED BY THE LAUNDRYOWNERS NATIONAL 


She p 





The day the modern laundry came into 
her life, the Dragon of Drudgery crept out 
the back way. Now ““Washday” is a mat- 
ter of minutes. She simply gathers up the 
family washing, and hands the bundle to 
a modern laundry routeman. 


At last Ruth’s dreams have blossomed 
into reality. She has harvested her hopes. 


And you, too, may have this gift. The 
laundry will help you, as it has helped 
Ruth, and millions of other modern 
home-managers, to find an abundance of 


“mal aundry~" 








lanted dreams 


and HarvesteD Her Hopes 


leisure time. Present 
day launderies are 
keeping pace with 
Progress. Their poli- 
cies and practices are right up to date. 
They can be relied upon to wash clothes 
clean, and make them last long. And 
laundry washing actually costs less than 
old-fashioned home laundering! 


There is a laundry service that just 
meets your needs—and your Family 
Budget. Telephone your neighborhood 
laundry—this morning. Begin at once to 
enjoyand profit by the freedom that comes 
when old-fashioned washday is lifted out 
of your home—and out of your life. 





ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


See Advertising Index, page 135 








T/N BRINGS 
YOUR BATHROOM 


up-to-date 


Ler your wall-tank water closet 
follow the tin bathtub onto the ash- 
pile. No wall-tank takes up valuable 
space with a T/N. For tank and bowl 
are built in one piece of vitreous china. 


T/N fits almost anywhere. With it 
you can turn any spare closet into a 
convenient washroom. 




















Bring your bathroom up to date with 
a T/N. Its streamline design is mod- 
ern. Its supreme quietness is ahead of 
the times! And its cost is reasonable 
indeed. See your plumber, =yesee 
or mail the coupon. tam LE 
Patented, Pat. Pend, 














UL. 


ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 





W. A. CASE & SON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. 1106, 220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Founded 1853 
Please send me free descriptive literature on 
the T/N One Piece Water Closet. I am inter- 
ested in [1] REMODELING [) NEW HOME, 


Name 





Address 












Plumber s Name 











has not been spoiled by staining it red, 
is its natural color, a deep, golden brown; 
here, again, is a deep russet value. The 
walls are painted a pearl-lavender—a 
light tone above the chair rail, a slightly 
deeper tone, forming the dado, below. 
Here we get the violet value very much 
diluted or raised in value by the addition 
of white in the pigment. All the wood- 
work, with the exception of the pair of 
mahogany doors in the west wall, is 
painted an elusive red—something be- 
tween coral and Venetian red. This in- 
cludes the mantelpiece, the niches, and 
the frame of the doorway in the west 
wall, as well as the base, the chair rail, 
and the woodwork of the bay window. 
The curtains are of strong green damask 
with a gold figure, the yellow element in 
the green predominating. 

From this it is quite evident that the 
color scheme of the room has been built 
up from the system of color harmony by 
analogy; that is, color harmony by the 
use of related colors, with the secondary 
color violet as the prevailing color. There 
is, however, this exception to the full 
observance of the harmony by analogy 
method—the contrasting accent green 
has been substituted for blue. 


‘Te particular combination of re- 
lated colors of the violet family 
(derived from red and blue) was used, it 
will be remembered, as an example of 
related-color harmony in the preeeding 
article, with plum as the prevailing color. 
If this method had been absolutely 
observedin the composition of this room, 
then the other accent besides red would 
have been blue. The scheme with blue, 
however, while harmonious, would not 
have had as much life. Yellow for an 
accent would have been absolute contrast; 
the green, while not an absolutely con- 
trasting accent, nevertheless has enough 
of the yellow element predominating in it 
to approximate the effect of absolute con- 
trast and thereby to sharpen the compo- 
sition. 

By reference to Diagram 3 (page 41, 
May issue), it was pointed out in the 
preceding article, where plum color was 
taken as the prevailing color in the ex- 
ample given, that the normal proportions 
in the combinations would be 14 parts 
plum, 5 parts each of russet and slate, 6 
parts of violet, and 1 part each of the 
primaries red and blue as accents (related 
accents). It was also pointed out that it 
was impossible to measure these propor- 
tions in the composition of a room with 
strict mathematical exactitude; indi- 
vidual conditions would always have to 
be considered and modifications made, so 
that the ratio of proportioning could only 
be approximate to serve as a general 
guide. Literal adherence to exact quan- 
tities, therefore, is not expected or 
desired. 

In following a combination scheme of 
related-color harmony, it is by no means 
essential that the quaternary color should 
be taken as the prevailing color, because 
by so doing easy reference to the diagram 
most clearly showed the principle in- 
volved. It is just as easy to take another 
color as the prevailing color, as in the 
room just described, and balance the pro- 
portions accordingly. In the living-room 
we are discussing the prevailing color is 
violet. It appears in the pearl-lavender of 
the walls, which in summing up would 
correspond to about a normal amount of 
the color named, diluted or lightened in 
value to a tint of violet by the admixture 
of white. The russet element in the com- 
bination is taken care of thru the brown 








Putting Color Schemes Into Practice 
[Continued from page 56] 


of the walnut floor and the woodwork of 
the movable furniture. There is no slate 
color in the room, appearing as such, but 
we must remember that slate is composed 
of violet and green; the slate proportion 
of the combination, therefore, is made up 
by implication in the amount of violet 
entering into all the wall surfaces and the 
amount of green in the curtains. Such 
compensations in quantity to make up 
for the apparent elimination of some one 
color from the program are always pos- 
sible. The plum color appears in the rug, 
which is of a deep value; strong values of 
one or more pr. de in a scheme often 
make up for less of their quantity in the 
proportion than would be possible if all 
the colors of the combination were of the 
same, or nearly same, values. The red is 
taken care of in the paint of the wood- 
work and the seats of the chairs. As this 
red is by no means at a primary intensity, 
it is possible to use more of it and still 
preserve the general balance of propor- 
tions. The blue element is accounted for, 
again by implication in the green of the 
curtains and by some of the large quan- 
tity of blue in the tint of violet covering 
the wall surfaces. The remaining bit of 
accent by contrast is to be found in the 
yellow element in the yellow-green of the 
curtains and the yellow of their pattern. 
In the final balancing up, on the score of 
color proportions alone, it appears that 
some slight additional proportion of con- 
trasting accent is still needed to give 
entire satisfaction; this element was 
afterwards supplied by the introduction 
of several ornaments with strong color 
notes and by bowls of flowers. 

The other method of scheming color 
combinations spoken of in the preceding 
article was to reduce the number of colors 
used and sharpen the contrasts by raising 
the key of the whole composition; that is 
to say, by using some of the colors at 
greater intensity. In this connection it is 
worth while pointing out that in large 
rooms it is usually possible to use more 
pure color, or color at full intensity, with 
good effect than it is in small rooms. 


UT one can have vital color with a 
simplified color scheme in a small 
room, too, only it will not be possible to 
use so much pure and warm color at full 
maturity. An example of a restricted 
color scheme which leaves out of account 
the system of proportionate related-color 
combination previously analyzed—may 
be found in a hall where an old landscape 
paper in tones of gray with vivid blue sky 
is on the walls, the ceiling light gray. 
The floor hardwood or stained, the wood- 
work pale-yellow, and on the stairs a soft 
blue carpet that blends with the blue-sky 
background of the paper. A touch of 
color may be added in a hunting-scene 
rint that features the red coats of the 
unters. Tho full of vitality, the whole 
combination is restful and possesses un- 
usual distinction. 

Whether you elect to follow the re- 
lated-color system of composing schemes 
or whether you prefer to try the method 
with a simplified palette, ‘tes blending, 
and more incisive contrasts and accents 
—based, however on the fundamental 
relationships indicated in the diagrams 
and explained in the preceding articles— 
you will find the whole subject as absorb- 
ing as working out a puzzle or a hand of 
solitaire, only you have the assurance of 
always reaching the solution by exercis- 
ing ingenuity and a little strategical 
manipulation, which you can’t do to 
make the puzzle or the hand of solitaire 
come out right. 
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State Flowers | Would Grow 


[Continued from page 41] 


the deep green of springtime foliage, 
shines forth in spectacular splendor, 
while the hawthorn, altho of more mod- 
est mien, is its fit companion. 

Perhaps nowhere among the state 
flowers are utility and beauty more 
gracefully combined than in the fruit 
trees. In the apple of Arkansas and 
Michigan, the orange of Florida, and 
the peach of Delaware are found the ut- 
most in adaptability for human use. 
With blossoms whose beauty and fra- 
grance are the inspiration for festivals 
and ceremonies, fruits famed for flower 
and healthful qualities the world around, 
and a symmetry of form well suited for 
utilization in the plan of landscape de- 
velopment, one or more of these trees 
has a place in every back yard. As shade 
trees for the private area or the ke 
figure of the fine group, they furnis 
fruit for the table, homes for the birds, 
and skyscrapers, ships, and even air- 
planes for the happy cok of imaginative 


childhood. 


F THE eight state flowers whose size 

habit elevates them to the dignity 
of shrubs, three, the mockorange of 
Idaho, the purple lilac of New Hamp- 
shire, and the mountain-laurel of Con- 
necticut, often reach the height and 
spread of small trees, and for this reason 
hold priority right to the hub position in 
the shrub group or to the honor of shad- 
ing the larger area of the house wall. As 
a group these shrubs have the common 
characteristics of attractive, sweet-scented 
blooms, graceful, abundant foliage, and 
a less-fastidious choice of environment. 
The lilac is perhaps the out&tanding ex- 
ample, and consequently is one of 
America’s best-loved and most widely 
planted shrubs. For the center of the 
shrub group, the greeting position beside 


the front door, or even as a specimen 
plant flanking the walk or drive, any 
one of the “big three” is difficult to 
surpass. 

With a height and spread almost suf- 
ficient to class it with the lilac and moun- 
tain-laurel, foliage of an evergreen, 
glossy luster, pink-hued blossom clusters 
with frills and ruffles of almost unbeliev- 
able loveliness, but a stubborn preference 
for acid soils and a low resistance to cold, 
heat, and drouth which limits its use to 
definite sections of the country, the rho- 
dodendrons of Washington and West 
Virginia are among the most beautiful of 
flowering shrubs. For the smaller shrub 
group the rhododendron is an excellent 
center plant, and for the larger makes a 
most desirable border, while it is well 
suited to the corner foundation planting 
in protected and shady locations. 


ARDLY to be considered with the 

shrubs, the Cherokee Rose of 
Georgia, the Carolina-jessamine of South 
Carolina, and the passionflower of Ten- 
nessee are the climbers of the state 
flowers and furnish the shade and dra- 
pery for the pergola, arch, arbor, or 
other garden support or feature. The 
Cherokee Rose is a nativeof the Orient 
but has become thoroly naturalized in 
the more temperate portions of the 
United States, where its slender, inter- 
twining branches, smooth shining leaves, 
and large, single, white-petaled flowers 
make it a distinctive addition to the 
native climbers. The Carolina-jessamine, 
a slender vine of the Atlantic and Gulf 
states, has handsome, yellow, trumpet- 
shaped flowers yielding an exotic per- 
fume resembling that of the jasmine, for 
which it is named, which adds greatly 
to its popularity as a plant for home 
decoration. The (Continued on next page 























LIST OF sTATE FLOWERS 
This plan shows a number of the state 
flowers used in garden design. 
1, Tuliptree, Liriodendron tulipifera, Ind. 


2, Southern Magnolia, Magnolia grandiflora, 
La. 


3, Apple, Malus sylvestris, Ark., Mich. 

4, Flowering Dogwood, Cornus florida, Va. 

5, Hawthorn, Crataegus mollis, Mo. 

6, Peach blossom, Amygdalus persica, Del. 

7, White Pine, Pinus strobus, Me. 

8, Mountain-laurel, Kalmia latifolia, Conn. 

10, Purple Lilac, Syringa vulgaris, N. H. 

11, Cherokee Rose, Rosa laevigata, Ga. 

12, Rhododendron, R. maximum, W. Va. 

13, Oregon Hollygrape, Mahonia aqui folia, Ore. 

14, Sunflower, Helianthus annuus, Kan. 

15, American Beauty Rose, D. C. 

16, Rocky Mt. Columbine, Aquilegia coerulea, 
Colo. 


17, Bluebonnet, Lupinus terensis, Texas. 
18, at: Chrysanthemum leucanthemum, 
N.C, 


19, Black-eyed-susan, Rudbeckia hirta, Md. 
20, Yucca, Yucca whipplei, N. M. 


21, Carnation, Scarlet, Dianthus caryophyllus, 
Ohio. 


22, Giant Cactus, Carnegia gigantea, Ariz. 

23, Violet, Viola, Ill., N. J., R. 1., Wis. 

24, Goldenrod, Solidago, Ala., Ky., Nebr. 

25, Trailing-arbutus, Epigaea repens, Mass. 

26, California-poppy, Eschscholtzia, Calif. 

27, Bitter-root, Lewisia rediviva, Mont. 

28, Pasqueflower, Anemone pulsatilla, 8. D. 

29, — Magnolia, Magnolia grandiflora, 
Jvi18s. 

30, Wild Rose, Rosa carolina, Ia., N. Y. 

31, Sego-lily, Calochortus nuttalli, Utah. 

32, Mockorange, Philadelphus lewisi, Ida. 

33, Prairie Rose, Rosa setigera, N. D. 

34, Passionflower, Passiflora incarnata, Tenn. 

35, Rhododendron, R. californicum, Wash. 
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THE D-L WATERBOY 


ONLY ‘78 50 





Complete with 


... ItS just as 
good as it looks! 


¥ Look at the P Waterboy. It looks 


good—it #s good—a good water sys- 
tem made still better by a new gal- 
vanized tank. 

Compare the IP) Waterboy with any 
other water system. See if you get all 
these features. First, a tank galvan- 
ized inside and out... a tank that out- 
lasts three of the ordinary kind...a 
tank that doesn’t give you rusty water. 

Then a V-belt drive that’s quiet, 
' non-slipping and self-aligning. A 
| channel steel base that retains per- 
‘ fect motor alignment. A water system 
that’s completely automatic—one 
= can forget all about—one that’s 

wilt to last. 


3 And best of all, $78.50 f. 0. b. fact is 


> ail you have to pey for the B Waterboy 
4 er ey galvanized tank. 
b et the facts in our new, illustrated 
: book that describes the Waterboy and 
other B Water Systems for deep and shallow 
: wells—for large and small homes—in city or 
» country. Learn how easily you can own a 
© 2B Water System on General Motors liberal 
_ terms. Send for this free book today. Mail 
" the coupon—NOW, 


ELecTric 


ATER 
TEMS 


“The GOLD STANDARD of Quality’ 


BR Electric Water Systems, Delco-Light Electri 

Power and Light Plants and oo 

sold and warranted by Delco-Light Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Delco-Light Company, Subsidiary of 
General Motors Corporation. 
Dept. E-13, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send booklet on [] B Water 
Systems. [) Delco-Light Electric 





nts. [) Delcogas. 9-53 
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See Advertising Index, page 135 
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helpfulness of 


BETTER HOMES 
AND GARDENS 


Tue weddings that traditionally come with June, no doubt 
include some of your friends this year. And as they start out on 
the most fascinating, yet often the most puzzling business in the 
world—the business of making a home—just think how they 
would enjoy the friendly help and inspiration of Better Homes 


and Gardens. 


For to everyone interested in the development of a lovely 
home, each issue of Better Homes and Gardens offers a wealth of 


useful, practical ideas. 


Out of doors, both husband and wife will find Better Homes 


and Gardens so valuable in combining lawn, shrubs, flowers into 


a perfect home setting. 


And inside the home, authoritative suggestions on furnishing, 
and absorbing pages about foods and their preparation, are only 
two of the countless ways in which Better enae and Gardens 
does its gi to make homes more attractive and home life more 

e. 


enjoyab 


When visiting the new family—or, in fact, any friends—why 
not make it a point to tell them of Better Homes and Gardens— 
perhaps lend them two or three issues so that they may learn 
about it first-hand. To you, it may seem a little thing to do. 
But to them, it will be a mark of your thoughtfulness for which 
they will always be grateful. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


N mentioning Better Homes and 

Gardens to friends, it is, of course, 
appropriate to suggest sending in their 
subscriptions. There’s a handy order 
blank enclosed in this issue for just 
that purpose. 


Remember, too, that where you send 


three or more subscriptions including 
your own, if you wish, you are entitled 
to a liberal cash commission under our 
special representative plan. Many 
women, and men as well, use this plan 
as a means of turning spare time into 
extra money. If interested, write for 
full details. 














State Flowers I 
Would Grow 


[Continued from page 105] 


passionflower, whose white, purple- 
crowned flowers and edible alhew 
fruits, maypops, are a familiar sight 
thruout the southern states, was so 
named because of the fancied resem- 
blance of its blossom parts to the 
instruments of the crucifixion. 

The rose group holds the signal honor 
of having the greatest number of dele- 
gates among the state flowers, being 
represented by the American Beauty 
Rose of the District of Columbia, just 
“the rose’ of New York, the wild 
Prairie Rose (Rosa setigera) of North 
Dakota, the Cherokee rose (Rosa 
laevigata), and the wild rose (Rosa 
carolina) of Iowa. 


[IX THE spring of 1929 the family 
attained its greatest achievement 
by having its sweet and blushing undo- 
mesticated eldest sister, the wild rose 
(no species designated), selected as 
the most popular flower for national 
recognition in a country-wide poll 
sponsored by Nature Magazine. The 
cultivated rose meets with widespread 
favor as a major personage in the 
formal garden or as a background for 
lower-growing shrubs against a wall, 
fence, or trellis. 

The aggressive spirit of Oregon, like 
that of California, cropsout in the name 
of its flower, which, by including the 
name of the state, not only assures un- 
disputed possession but provides for 
no little publicity aswell. The Oregon 
Hollygrape adds distinction to the 
foreground planting with its waxy, 
hollylike leaves tinged with a winter 
scarlet, its golden, perfumed flower 
clusters of early springtime, and its 
bunches of purple, fall-borne berries. 

By far the greater number of the 
states class their representatives 
among the perennials or low-growing 
plants adapted to use in the perennial 
garden, as edging for the shrub group, 
and as material for the flower bed or 
rock garden. Where formal gardens or 
even informal flower plantings are 
made, such plants are of value as the 
adorable blue - and - white Colorado 
Columbine, the optimistic sunflower 
of Kansas, the lupine, closest relative 
of the bluebonnet, which Texas 
zealously guards within her own far- 
flung borders, the cheerful goldenrod, 
whose possession is shared by Ne- 
braska, Alabama, and Kentucky 
(some Kentuckians prefer to name 
the bluegrass or the trumpetvine), 
the black-eyed-susan of Mocveak 
with its nodding, cone-shaped head 
and frill of brilliant yellow petals, 
and the egotistic field daisy of North 
Carolina, often replaced in the land- 
scape plan by its more sophisticated 
relative, the Shasta Daisy. The field 
daisy is the scapegoat of the state 
flowers, reveling in breaking the bonds 
of cultivation and escaping to the 
hayfields, where it flaunts its white 
and gold banners in the faces of dubi- 
ous farmers. Even in the home plant- 
ing it seems to be unsatisfied with a 
passive existence in the back-yard 
flower garden and strongly asserts its 
rights by coming to the front. 

Altho New Mexico’s yucca, with 
its spear-protected, thatchlike bulk 
crowned by a shaft bearing terminal 
clusters of  Satemgne hoes bell-shaped 
flowers, and Arizona’s giant Sahuaro 
Cactus, the spine-guarded candela- 
brum of the desert, with its night- 
blooming, roselike, white flowers, are 
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better fitted for display in a botanical 
museum than in the average land- 
scape planting, the smaller relatives 
of each of these arid giants are favor- 
ites in the rock garden, whose loca- 
tion on the south or west exposure 
brings it under the parching rays of 
the summer sun, and where other 
less acclimated plants refuse to en- 
dure the heat and drouth. 

One of the little-known flowers of 
the western buttes and sandy valley 
floors is Montana’s choice, the bitter- 
root. This low-growing, starry-eyed, 
bright-red blossom, for which are 
named a mountain range and a river 
valley, is suitable for the flower bed 
or as an edging to the walk or border. 
The searlet carnation of Ohio 
and the open-faced violet, which 
represents inois, Wisconsin, and 
Rhode Island, are also favorites 
for the flower- garden or the border 
edging, the violet thriving best in the 
cool shade of the north shrub group 
or on the moist brink of the shadowed 
pool or rivulet. The California-poppy, 
that distinctive cup-of-gold of the 
Sunshine State, when massed forms 
a glorious scarf for the shoulder of 
the border or, individually, nods beck- 
oningly from a nook in the sunny 
rock garden, where it neighbors with 
the gorgeous Indian Paintbrush, drip- 
ving with the orange and scarlet of 
V yoming’s summer sunsets. 

The rock garden or the bit of shady 
woodland is not complete without the 
glossy-leaved carpet bearing the pi- 
quant pink-and-white blossoms of the 
trailing-arbutus, the Mayflower of the 
Pilgrims and Massachusetts’ valued 
contribution, while the suns of early 
springtime coax forth from beneath 
a miniature ledge of the rockery the 
delicate blue cups of the silken- 
stemmed pasqueflower, the gosling 
plant of South Dakota’s prairieland. 
If there is anything in a name, the 
Mariposa, or butterflylily, of the pla- 
teaus of Utah merits the compliment, 
and when grown en masse in the bulb 
garden or grouped among the peren- 
nials will bring pleasure to the owner 
and ejaculations of delight from the 
visitor. 


THE very superstitious no rule 
is justified unless it hasexceptions, 
and thatevery state flower should have 
a position in the landscape plan would 
make an exception to the rule govern- 
ing rules. From the practical point of 
view, perhaps it is desirable to omit 
Minnesota’s divinely delicate lady 
slipper, the moccasinflower, truly 
named queen of the orchids, for it 
modestly seeks its home in the quiet 
seclusion of the shady woods and 
shuns the scenes and sounds of civili- 
zation. Also the sagebrush, whose 
purple mantle cloaks the rolling im- 
mensity of Nevada’s plateau and 
adds a never-to-be-forgotten tang 
to the crisp, thin air, is not at home 
in the garden, even among its friends, 
the yucca and the cactus, and it leads 
a lonely life at best without its other 
comrades, the sage hen, the rattle- 
snake, the coyote, and the desert owl. 
Of all the state flowers, only one is 
parasitic, the mistletoe of Oklahoma, 
which ws upon the branches of 
trees, drawing its nourishment from 
the life sap of its host. Altho this 
habit is not always to be condemned, 
and the mistletoe’s mythopeic history: 
of romance and tradition exceeds that 
of any other of the emblematic flow- 
ars, few garden enthusiasts are willing 
voluntarily to sacrifice the possible 
well-being of a valuable tree for the 
sake of one more plant within the 
garden confines. 


























“if an Italian 
recommended 
it—-I knew I 
could ask for 
nothing better!” 


... writes Mrs. Fox 


Corn Products Refining Company, 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

As a salad oil, Mazola is certainly without an equal. For 
several years I had used olive oil for salad dressings—with no 
particularly unusual results. 

One day I was in a fruit store and was amazed to see 
some cans of Mazola on their shelves. Knowing that the men 
were all Italians in this store, I said to the manager—‘‘How 
is it you have cans of Mazola on your shelves and no olive 
oil? I know very well that all good Italians never would use 
anything but the best olive oil!” 

“Why, we use Mazola all the time,” said the fruitman, 
waving his hands to aid his explanation and to add to his 
enthusiasm. “‘No more olive oil— this Mazola is very, very 
fine. You try it some time!” 

So I did. I tried it then—for if an Italian recommended it— 
and with such whole-hearted enthusiasm, I knew that I could 
ask for nothing better—and I can’t! It is far more econom- 
ical, more time-saving and more space-saving—by no means 
small items of importance. Perhaps it is laughable, but it is 
very true, that I do not like salad dressing made with olive 
oil any more! 

Here is our favorite French Dressing and I believe that a 
French Dressing is the best test of oil:— 


> 


14 teaspoon paprika I teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons vinegar 8 tablespoons Mazola 


This is delicious on either lettuce and tomato salad, water- 
cress or cole slaw. 
Very sincerely, 
Mrs. Walter S. Fox 
Brookline, Mass. 


IDA BAILEY ALLEN’S 


famous book “The Modern Method of Preparing 
Delightful Foods” contains nearly 300 new, helpful 
recipes. Write for your copy today. (See coupon.) 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
y * Dept. B-6,P. O. Box 171, Trinity Station 
P ' es y 

New York City 
| Enclosed is toc (stamps or coin). Kindly send me 
| my copy of “The Modern Method of Preparing De- 

paring 

I lightful Foods.” 


| Name 





Address — a 
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See Advertising Index, page 135 











Let 


your flowers 
feast and bloom 


| ae your whole garden this nicer 
way—with BLoomAnp, the fine, 
rich plant food—then watch it wake 
up and grow and bloom. Learn how 
much more you enjoy feeding your 
flowers when the food is BLoomA1p, 
for BLoomAIn is clean, easy to handle, 
ready to use. 


All the food elements that flowers 
need are contained in BLoomAID, and 
nothing has to be added. For garden 
use, and for feeding shrubs, trees, 
vegetables, BLoomA 1p comes as a dry 
and granulated powder, in bags, 10 
Ibs. to 100 Ibs. For potted plants, etc., 
the tablet and liquid forms of BLoom- 
Aw are preferred. 


Sloom/\id 


If your garden supplies dealer does 
not uave BLoomAL, ask us for prices, 
where to buy, etc. Send for your free 
copy of the garden booklet. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 

Lawn and Garden Dept., 

P. O. Box 1136, 
Richmond, Va. 


OO Please send me book- 
let, ““ How to Grow a 
Successful Garden.” 


O Where can I buy BLoomA1p? 


Name is 





Street Address. 








City and State 


V-C Famway feeds grass with a special diet, rich 
and clean. Contains no weed seeds, no insect pests, 
no plant diseases. 

















Japanese Flower 


Arrangement 
{Continued from page 35 | 


alone, have for them charm and 
meaning. They always use the flow- 
ers which are in season, the simplest 
native plants and flowers. To the 
Japanese each blossom has a particu- 
lar meaning; a wish or compliment is 
conveyed by the special arrange- 
ment, selections being made appro- 
priate to the occasion always. 

Flower arrangement in Japan is a 
polite accomplishment and is taught 
in schools much like the way we 
teach vocal music and painting in our 
schools. It is the pastime of the 
upper classes. The art is governed by 
important rules of etiquette and cere- 
monial. It is presumed that all floral 
designs are made mainly to give 
pleasure to visitors, and on certain 
ceremonial occasions they are in- 
tended to convey a silent compliment 
to the principal guest. 


N MARCH, when high winds pre- 

vail, the unusual curves of branches 
convey stormy winds at once. In 
summer they rejoice in low broad 
receptacles in which the water, pre- 
dominating, produces a cooler and 
more refreshing effect than can be 
obtained by upright vases. 

In fall, a season of peace and se- 
renity, more attention is paid to 
beauty of line than to flowers, and a 
few golden leaves are added to ex- 
press the harvest-time. 

For winter each line must stand 
out clear cut as the branches of a 
tree at that season. 

Flowers presented as a gift to 
friends must be in bud so the recipi- 
ents may have the pleasure of seeing 
them open. 

The Japanese are fond of applying 
sex distinctions to inanimate things. 
Flowers and grasses belong to ‘“‘in,’”’ 
or female; trees to ‘“‘yo,”’ or male; 
buds are female, fully opened flowers 
male. The front of leaves are male 
and the back female. 

Certain combinations are made to 
express simplicity, aspiration, affec- 
tion, serenity, austerity, quaintness, 
chastity, brightness, security, and so 
on and on. 

The position flowers occupy in a 
room, too, is invariably subject to 
a clearly defined rule. 

The Japanese never make inappro- 
priate combinations, important dis- 
tinctions being made between trees 
and plants and between land and 
water plants. They rarely combine 
many species. Two or three are most 
commonly used. 

Great attention is given to con- 
tainers, beauty, appropriateness, and 
the preservation of the flower being 
very important. Low flat dishes are 
favored so that the flowers may ab- 
sorb the most amount of oxygen from 
the air. Baskets, hanging vases, and 
numerous boat-shaped bamboo recep- 
tacles are very much used. Bronze 
vessels are highly favored because of 
their color’s simulating Mother Earth. 

Because the Japanese use wide- 
mouthed vessels and only a few flow- 
ers or branches, some support for the 
stems becomes necessary, and they 
have numerous and very ingenious 
holders, or supports. One method of 
support is to use a branch cut ex- 
actly like a boy’s slingshot — the 
right size to fit snugly in an upright 
container for long-stemmed flowers. 
A straight piece of branch about the 
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Permanently Destroyed 


Bathroom drudgery is now 
OLD-FASHIONED 





Tue most disagreeable of all household 
tasks—scrubbing an unclean toilet bowl— 
is out of date and unnecessary now. Much 
better results can be obtained without 
unpleasantness. 

Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the toilet 
bowl, folléw the directions on the can, 
flush, and instantly the bowl will be snow- 
white. Odors will disappear, germs will be 
killed, and perfect sanitation will take the 
place of dangerous impurity. 

Spare yourself needless hard work. Sani- 
Flush is sold by all grocery, drug and hard- 
ware stores in convenient punch-top cans, 
25c;in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of Mz.o 
—a fine water softener.) 


Sani-Flush 


— 


TBO WL Rea - 
‘QUT SCOURING 


YANDELIONS 


No more digging and pulling—no more 
. No more ugly holes to fill 
up and reseed. Have the best looking 
lawn in your neighborhood this easy 
and inexpensive way. 


GCL’? Chemical 
WEED KILLER 
AND UNIVOL CANE 


are the result of years of research. 
You simply fill the cane with GCL 
liquid. No mixing required. Then 
as you walk about set the end of 
cane on the Dandelion andslightly 
press the handle. Within a few 
coe the entire dandelion plant 
willshrivelupandtheroot decay 
a fertilizing the soil. 








 iimicult task easy. 





Killer Kit GARDEN CITY LABORATORY 
$2.50 on 


Complete 300 W. Adams St. » Chicago 
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size of your thumb split slightly at one 
end will hold one, two, three, or more 
stems in the best conventional Jap- 
anese manner. (See Sketch 1.) 

The Japanese methods are far too 
difficult io us, unless, like Miss 
Averill’, we could study in the Japan- 
ese schools, but there is much in the 
way of rules and principles that we 
can study and adopt. 

I should suggest, for example, the 
very important consideration of ‘‘line 
distribution,”’ which is the basis of 
composition in Japanese flower ar- 
rangement. The study of the direc- 
tion taken by different lines and 
branches gives the arrangement. its 
peculiar Japanese charm — the rela- 
tion of one line to another, the propor- 
tion of one space to another, the vary- 
ing lengths of stem — all are given 
the most careful consideration. These 
are splendid points for the western 
artist to consider. 

Balance and harmony without a 
tition are governing principles in this 
as well as other Japanese arts. With 
the Japanese, every part of the com- 
position must be clearly open to view 
in contrast to our love for solid 
masses of color. The fundamental 
principle of all Japanese flower ar- 
rangement is the three-point place, 
originated by the artist Saomi, of 
Heaven, Man, and Earth. This is the 
step we shall find very difficult, and, 
altho it is the rule of central impor- 
tance in doing a Japanese composi- 
tion, I doubt if it is at all necessary 
for us to adopt. It certainly does not 
fit harmoniously into our rapid west- 
ern life. If, however, you have time 
and patience to study this principle, 
you will find it most fascinating, tho 
difficult, and a splendid means to 
break away from our old methods of 
arrangement. 

A few Japanese rules we might bene- 
fit by using are: 

(1) Before selecting your material, 
decide where the composition is to 
be placed, its background, and the 
surroundings. (2) Try to form a com- 
plete composition in your mind before 
attempting to make an arrangement. 
(3) Line distribution. (4) Balance 
and harmony. (5) Suggest natural 
growth of plant by proper use of 
buds, flowers, leaves, and stems. The 
Japanese often use withered leaves. 
(6) Branches or leaves must not touch 
or cross each other. (7) Consider the 
blossom only as a detail of the com- 
position and of little artistic value if 
disassociated from parent stock and 
from those lines of growth which im- 
part to it its character. (8) Never use 
even numbers of branches or flowers. 
Always 1-3-5-7, perhaps going as high 
as 11, but rarely. (9) Use few flowers 
rather than many. One blossom is 
quite sufficient. Use leaves and 
branches with it to obtain a beautiful 
and satisfying composition. (10) Color 
harmony and harmony of material 
and harmony with container. 

Remember that here in America 
we are just awakening to the need of 
rules, or, in other words, education in 
flower composition, having been lost, 
perhaps in the beauty of color mass. 

lt would be pleasant to know that 
somewhere in our rushing western 
life we could have time and repose to 
develop a knowledge of the beautiful, 
and thereby the spiritual, as have the 
Japanese phe flower study. 


*Mary Averill is author of “Japanese 
Flower Arrangement,” a splendid book. The 
reader who has a large library accessible 
should refer to ‘“‘The ewes of Japan and 
the Art of Japanese Floral Arrangement,” b: 
Josiah Conder, the most comprehensive boo 
on the subject. 


Two cleaners 
for about 
the price of one 





SPIC-SPAN 
ONLY 


$1 4:50 


including 


deodorizer and blower 











THE PREMIER VACUUM 
CLEANER COMPANY 
{Division of Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc.} 
Dept. 1506, Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches in allleading cities. 
Made and sold in Canada 
by the Premier Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, Ltd., 
Toronto. Foreign distribu- 
tors, International General 
Electric Company, Inc. 








The DUPLEX 
once a week 





The SPIC-SPAN 
once a day 


HAT a sensible combination! No bother getting 

out attachments... New speed, new ease, new 
thoroughness. The latest advancement in cleaning. A 
method which wins women everywhere...and there is 
no price resistance, for the Premier two cleaners sell 
for the usual price of one. 

Once you adopt this Premier way, you'll wonder 
why this idea wasn’t offered before. 

The larger Premier—either Duplex or Junior—for 
cleaning floors, rugs, carpets. The Spic-Span, weigh- 
ing only four pounds, for cleaning upholstered chairs, 
beds, hangings, clothes, automobile upholstery, etc. 

If you already own a big cleaner, you can buy the 
Spic-Span separately. It comes with a wonderful moth 
repellent and a blower. 

With the larger Premier you can buy our floor 
— accessory which polishes waxed wood, lino- 
eum or tile most beautifully. 

Learn more about the Premier two-cleaner unit—tele- 
phone a Premier dealer that you'd like a demonstration 
in your own home. You'll be delightfully convinced. 


“A Cleaner Home for Less Money” is the title of a free informative book- 
let, written by Harriet Cavell —write, without fail, for your copy, today. 


(Premier Electric Cleaning Unit 


See Advertising Index, page 135 













spray 
hills Insects quickly 
without discomfort 


to YOU! 


Use the new O-Cedar Spray. 
It’s the easy, pleasant, safe 
way—for YOU! 


Easy for you— because it kills faster, 
dealing swift, sure death to moths, 
flies, roaches, ants, mosquitoes, bed- 
bugs, and all other household insects. 


Pleasant for you — because it is fra- 
grant with the clean, wholesome odor 
of oil of cedar—like a breath from 
the deep woods! 


Safe for you — because it is abso- 
lutely harmless to humans, stain- 
less to fabrics. 


And economical, too— because it is 
made 20% more concentrated than 
the ordinary type of spray. A little 
goes a long way. 


It must be better— how else explain 
its overnight success? Thousands of 
new users are buying it every day. 


Try it today— see what it does, how 
you like it. Your dealer sells it under 
the O-Cedar Absolute Money-Back 
Guarantee. 


Moths, Flies, Ants, 
Roaches, Bedbugs, 
Mosquitoes and all 
other insect pests. 


Gdar @rpn 


Makers of O'CEDAR MOPS & POLISHES 
CHICAGO 
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The Jacket for 


Your House 
[Continued from page 58 | 


concrete; the clay tiles are generally 
dovetailed on the exterior face to give 
a better bond for the stucco. 

Stucco, when properly employed, 
will produce wall surfaces of great 
beauty. Improper methods of appli- 
cation and cheaply built backing are 
usually the cause of failures in this 
type. The stucco itself has, of course, 
no structural quality and cannot 
withstand either tension or compres- 
sion, so that the wall behind it must 
be perfectly rigid or cracks are in- 
evitable. It should always be applied 
in three coats to a thickness of 1 inch. 
The best results, when color is de- 
sired, are obtained by using for the 
finish coat a factory-mixed product, 
made up of marble dust, portland 
cement, lime, and mineral colors, 
which requires only the addition of 
water before application. This pre- 
vents streaks and fading, which are 
usually due to irregular amounts of 
color in the successive batches of 
hand-mixed material. The surface 
may be textured to any effect by us- 
ing a brush, sponge, trowel, or cloth. 

Stuceo may of course also be suc- 
cessfully applied over frame construc- 
tion if proper methods of construc- 
tion are followed. The framing must 
be well braced and sheathed with 
l-inch boafds; the sheathing is then 
covered with resin-size building paper 
and metal lath applied on wood or 
metal-furring strips so that a space is 
allowed between the lath and wall 
for thoroly imbedding the stucco. 

The house with the exterior finish 
of wood has long been a favorite in 
this country. Economy of first cost, 
because of the abundance of timber, 
and the simplicity of its construction 
have always given the wooden house a 
strong appeal. An attractive and sub- 
stantial wall of moderate cost can 
readily be achieved if the designer and 
builder have a thoro knowledge of the 
possibilities and limitations of the 
various woods suitable for exterior 
use. Cypress, cedar, fir, and white 
pine are all durable and useful in this 
field, particularly when used as siding. 
In the past few years cedar shingles 
colored with concrete stain have 
proved very popular and attractive. 

Exterior walls of this type must be 
thoroly protected with good lead and 
oil paint or creosote stain and should 
be well insulated. Where paint is used 
the wood should have a heavy prim- 
ing coat applied to all surfaces before 
erection and two more coats after- 
ward; with stain, one coat before and 
one after erection are satisfactory. 


ee has proved that 
money spent for insulation in 
both veneered and wood-frame houses 
is an excellent investment. The sav- 
ing in fuel and the comfort afforded 
the occupants, both in winter and 
summer, have in recent years made 
the use of some type of insulation a 
common practicein good construction. 
There are many forms on the market: 

ressed boards, of wood or cane fiber; 
oosely woven matting; quilted mat- 
ting ;loose gypsum for pouring between 
the wall studding; and cork. All are 
effective in degrees varying generally 
with the thickness or amount of ma- 


_terial used. Some manufacturers also 


advocate the use of their products as a 
plaster base on the inside of the walls. 
















PLASTIC WOOD 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


The painter knows the value of Plastic 
Wood as a filler in any good job. The 
carpenter knows its strength for sealing 
corners and intricate construction. The 
cabinet maker appreciates the finish 
possible with Plastic Wood for renovat- 
ing antique furniture, and in high grade 
work. It is a household repair product 
for everyone, that handles like putty 
and hardens into wood, holds fast to 
any clean dry surface, and is waterproof 
and weatherproof—for use indoors or 
out. Women find it particularly useful § 
for keeping the home ship-shape. 


Plastic Wood tubes can now be secured 
in mzhogany, oak, walnut, and other 
wood colors. To soften or thin Plastic 


Wood, use Plastic Wood Solvent. 


Tube25c WUlb.can35c ilb.can$1 
At Hardware and Paint Stores 


ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 
126 Bolivar Se. 


Canton, Mass, 












Midsummer Catalog 


Write for your copy now and make 
your selection while the assortment 
of winter and spring flowering Bulbs 
and Seasonable Seeds 
is complete. 

A copy free if you 


mention Better 
Homes & Gardens. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How to Grow Grass 


Beneath Trees 
[Continued from page 38] 


more vigorous grass should be cut 
oftener. For a superior lawn, every 
fourth day and once a week thru Aug- 
ust is not too often, and for a super- 
fine lawn, twice a week and every 
sixth day in August. Cutting should 
be done early in the morning while 
there is dew or moisture on the lawn. 
T will cut easier and cleaner 
and show a superior appearance after- 
ward. Shortly after a rainfall is a good 
time to cut, having the double advan- 
tage of the ¢ utting and rolling down 
grass and soil, preventing all the 
rain moisture from ev aporating. The 
mower should be sharp and set close, 
the closeness depending upon the 
character of the grass: the finer the 
grass and the more often the cutting, 
the closer should be theknives. Fre- 
quent cutting stimulates growth and 
distzibutes tips and seed to produce 
additional plants. Very frequent and 
close cutting thickens the growth un- 
til the entire surface is a solid, closely 
woven mat. The thicker and closer 
the grass carpet, the more difficult it is 
for weeds to enter. 


ARE is interwoven with cutting. 
Many people think of care as be- 
inning ad ending with cutting. Far 
rom it. Lawn care should inc lude: 
(1) frequent and thoro weeding; (2) 
close, clean clipping round all edges 
and trees; (3) frequent reseeding of 
bare, or thin spots, loosening eal've 
seed can take hold; (4) extra soil and 
fertilizer to build up low, thin, bare 
spots; (5) edging; (6) rolling fre- 
quently, especially high spots, after 
rains, after broadcasting additional 
soil, plant food, or seed ; (7) use of spe- 
cial igh-test pl unt food and new seed 
to improve color in spots (a lawn 
should be thesame color all over); (8) 
prompt and vigorous removal of brown 
patch, and the reseeding of such places; 
(9) use of grass catcher thru the sum- 
mer (let Fil-eut grass lie to protect 
plantsand roots thru winter); (10) use 
of light rake, despite grass catcher. A 
rake stirs and loosens caked soil and 
helps root growth. 

Watering is important. Grass 
should be watered early and often 
unless the ground is damp and poorly 
drained. A light spray as five min- 
utes is better than a cutting stream 
for one minute. When you are water- 
ing the lawn, remove the nozzle, cut 
the stream down, lay the hose near 
bare, brown, caked 8 ots, and let the 
water run on them for five minutes. 
Flood frequently under maple trees, 
which suck up all soil moisture, flood- 
ing also under trees that have been 
low and cut higher to replace the 
former moisture there. Water more 
freely close to house, garage, and 
other walls that radiate heat and dry 
out soil more quickly. Assuming ade- 
— drainage, excess water is better 

an a lack of it. 

Sunshine has been the principal 
subject of this article; grass will not 
do well without it. Considering sun- 
light, from a grass point of view, the 
noonday sun burns lawns in hot 
months. Morning and afternoon sun 
is best. Sunlight draws out moisture 
and necessitates extra watering morn- 
ing and night during very sunny 
weather. 

A perfect lawn is worth all it costs 
in time, trouble, personal attention, 
and money. 
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NEW 


MAYTAG 


MOFrE than ever, the NEW Maytag 

brings washday happiness and satis- 
faction... surpassing even the achieve- 
ments of former Maytags. 


You must see the NEW Maytag one-piece, 
heat-retaining, cast-aluminum tub. You 
must see the NEW roller water remover 
with enclosed, positive-action, automatic 
drain. You must witness the quietness and 
perfection of the NEW Maytag long-life, 
oil-packed drive. These and many other 
scientific features of the NEW Maytag must 
be seen to be appreciated. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 
Founded 1893 


The Maytag Company, Ltd., Winnipeg 
















For homes without 
electricity the Maytag 
is available with in- 
built gasoline motor. 





























See Advertising Inde. 


A postcard request 
brings an interesting 
booklet -“Better Methods 


of Home Laundering.” 
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your lovely 
Flowers 


No garden is immune to attacks 
by Aphis. These tiny green, red 
or black insects feed upon the 
tender green foliage and buds in 
your garden, and rob your flowers 
of their true beauty and attrac- 
tiveness. Be prepared to kill 
these insects when they appear. 
Haveon hand a package of* Black 
Leaf 40°—the spray depended 
upon by commercial gardeners to 
protect their crops against Aphis, 
Thrips, Leaf- hopper and similar 
insects. 


The garden package of “Black 
Leaf 40”, costing 35c, makes 
about 6 gallons or 24 quarts of 
effective spray. 


Jobbers of drugs, hardware, 
seeds, garden supplies, etc., carry 
“Black Leaf 40” in several pack- 
age sizes. You can buy it from 
your neighborhood store hand- 


ling garden supplies. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


























The Picturesque 
Colonial 


[Continued from page 20] 


consideration, we still have left a 
wealth of material ample enough to 
fulfill the requirements of the most 
earnest seeker of the picturesque. 
Existing examples range from Maine 
to the Carolinas; they may be of 
ambitious size, like the old Fairbanks 
house, at Dedham, Massachusetts, 
or the Gov. Benning Wentworth 
house, at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire; or they may be small, like the 
Cape Cod houses or many of those of 
the “Eastern Shore” of Maryland; 
they may date from the early years 
of the seventeenth century to the 
first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and they may be of wood, brick, 
stone, stucco, or various combina- 
tions of these materials. Therefore, 
taken in all, we need feel no uneasi- 
ness with regard to the ability of the 
Colonial period to furnish ample 
precedent and inspiration for the 
production of picturesque houses. 


N THE old Jackson house, on 

Christian Shore, opposite Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, we have an 
example of the sort of picturesqueness 
that is the result of adding to an old 
house in an attempt to make it serve 
the requirements of a growing family. 

The old Jackson house is an admi- 
rable example of adaption to site. 
The original house consisted of. the 
portion under the steeply pitched 
roof, the later addition of a lean-to 
bringing the roof down on one side 
until its eave is almost buried in the 
ground at the side of the road. The 
shed-roofed extension in the fore- 
ground and the hip-roofed one at the 
farther side of the house combine to 
produce a picturesque ensemble that 
is all the more interesting because of 
its direct naturalness. 

The picturesque character of many 
of these old houses is evidently the 
result of different temperaments 
finding expression in one and the 
same house. For instance, the old 
house at Allport, Pennsylvania, seems 
to have been the product of two dis- 
tinct personalities. Referring to the 
sketch, the portion of the house at the 
left represents the original or first 
portion built. If we consider this por- 
tion alone, it becomes evident that 
by merely extending the roof and wall 
to the right of the entrance so that it 
duplicates the portion at the left of 
the entrance, we shall have a formal 
type of house with a center entrance 
flanked by two pairs of windows. This 
plocenneel sort of building, even for 
ormal houses, was fairly common 
among Colonial builders, the entrance 
and the portion to one side first being 
built with the intention of adding the 


remainder later when the need for 
additional space became more im- 
portant. 


In the Allport house, however, it 
seems to have been felt that strict 
adherence to the original scheme was 
not important. Perhaps the later 
builder deliberately sacrificed for- 
mality in favor of picturesqueness, 
but, more likely, it is probable that 
mere duplication would not fulfill 
the requirements for more floor space. 
Therefore, the later builder changed 
the complexion of the building in 
order to satisfy more important con- 
siderations. 

The manner in which he went about 
this addition reveals that his taste 
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Keep Hats ok 
Looking New 


FEW MINUTES’ time each week 
and a little Energine keeps your 
hats always looking like new. 

First, brush the hat to remove loose 
dirt. Next, remove all spots with a clean 
cloth moistened with Energine. Then, 
lightly wipe entire surface of hat with an 
Energine-moistened cloth. You'll be sur- 
prised how éasily the colors brighten— 
how quickly the original appearance is 
restored. And there’s no odor, for 
Energine dries instantly. 


You soon become an expert 
in removing spots with Ener- 
gine by following the simple 
directionsoneverylabel. Ener- 
gine cleans a world of things. 
And a little goes a long way. 
— can 35c. Give Energine a 
trial—and, like millions of oth- 
ers, you'll never be without it. 


At all 
Druggists 





World’s Largest Seller 


LEAVES NO ODOR 


ENERGINE 


THE PERFECT CLEANING FLUID 





















Make your garéea the envy of your 
friends with Gove’s Hardy Vermont 
Glads. Best of garden cut flowers— 
very easy to grow. Our special “get 
acquainted” offers will make you an 
enthusiastic “glad fan". Bulbs guar- 
anteed to bloom first year. 


ad 7, 
100 Large 1” to2 $3 
Vermont Bulbs 
This collection includes at least 35 
fine varieties, in many shades of Red, 
Yellow, Pink, Blue, Orange, Smoke, 
White, all goes ones but not labeled as 
to name. for $1.75. ALL SENT 
PREPAID with complete instructions 
for gro prize-winners. I believe 
this to be the finest “glad’’ collection 
offered anywhere. 


Specialty Collection 


finest clear yellow; MARNIA very large Orange. 
All five rare varieties—iabeled, $1. (regular $1.50 
value). collections prepaid, for $3.85. 
Send for illustrated catalog “that is different’, 
listing over 300 of the world's best varieties. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 





my prices 
Write for free catalog — 24 
— Jim Brown, Pres. oo 
PENCE 4 wins e 
































and sense of fitness were sound. 
Instead of trying to compromise the 
matter by attempting to counterfeit 
a symmetrical arrangement with one 
side wider than the other, he kept the 
roof lower than that of the original 
house, used two windows in the 
second story and only one in the first 
story, built the chimney with a slightly 
curved batter or vertical slope to its 
sides, and added the small shed at its 
base. These digressions vary widely 
from the original intent, but produce 
a composition that is interesting and 
imbued with character. Breadth of 
effect was gained by making the face 
of the wall flush thruout, without form- 
ing a break or corner where the two 
portions meet. The entrance columns 
add additional picturesqueness. 

The old Dyckman house, 204th 

street and Broadway, New York City, 
is a typical Dutch Colonial farm- 
house. To meet the need for more 
space, the addition is here applied in 
the customary manner, with its gable 
end contrasting with the gambrel of 
the main house. Later a lean-to was 
added to one side of the addition, 
carrying the roof down in a pic- 
turesque manner. A shed roof above 
the entry, in the angle between the 
main house and the addition, com- 
pletes the series, giving three distinct 
roof forms—a gambrel, a gable, and a 
shed roof—in one composition. The 
gambrel roof, as used in the old 
Dutch Colonial work, is in itself ex- 
tremely picturesque, but whengrouped 
with other forms, as was always cus- 
tomary, its interest becomes most 
compelling. 
The mingling of different materials 
also contributes to the general effect 
of the Dyckman house. Stone, wide 
clapboards, brick, and plaster, all play 
their parts but in an inconspicuous 
manner, each adding interest to the 
whole without intruding too far into 
the limelight. Of course, it is true that 
time and weather work wonders in 
softening and blending elements that 
| are essentially inharmonious, but in 
the present case this is not true, as is 
evidenced by the fact that the house 
has been recently restored to a former 
state of white-painted clapboards, 
neatly jointed stonework, and so 
forth, without detracting at all from 
its picturesque quality, altho, to 
draw a fine distinction, it may not 
have retained quite so much strictly 
pictorial charm. 

It should also be noted that other 
minor influences are at work in the 
Dyckman house to produce what 
might be called a free-hand character 
in the composition. For instance, the 
long sweep of the gambrel roof is 
curved instead of being straight, win- 
dows are placed off center, door heads 
are at different heights, and even the 
exposed edges of the clapboards on 
the lean-to do not align with those of 
the addition of which it is a part. 
Qualities such as these did not merely 
happen but were deliberately sought 
by Colonial builders, who, in the 
main, were guided by a finer sense of 
fitness than we may cultivate in these 
days of overnight plans and 60-day 
contracts. 





4 glimpse of the Duke of Glou- 
4 cester Street in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, introduces us to a community 
that is unique in its retention of the 
very atmosphere of a pre-Revolution- 
ary town. In 1698 Williamsburg suc- 
ceeded Jamestown as the capital of 
His British Majesty’s colony of Vir- 
ginia, and almost overnight it became 


[Continued on next page] 
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eaded, casement 


are the keynote of this English Library 


Designed by c.wowaRD CRANE Architect 





IAMOND-LEADED Fenestra 
Casements . . . as typically 
English as a country squire . . . lend 
authentic atmosphere to this com- 
fortable library, planned by C. 
Howard Crane of Detroit, with 
decorative suggestions by the Harry 
J. Dean Company. To harmonize 
with these beautiful steel windows, 
crewel embroidered drapes are hung 
from an antique wrought-iron pole. 
Arched bookcases are sunk deep in 
the dark wood-paneled walls. The 
effect is heightened by the use of 
massive, carved furniture. 

But these Fenestra Casements are 
more than a delightful adaptation 
of the most modern type of windows 
to a period home. They are an ex- 
cellent example of Fenestra possi- 
bilities in group effects. Separated 
by heavy stone mullions extending 
almost the full width of the room .. . 
they have perfect balance and 
proportion. 

A finger touch opens the swing 
leaves wide . . . closes them snug- 
tight against storm without the need 
of weather strips. There’s no warp- 
ing, swelling, sticking or rattling. 
Glass may be cleaned on both sides 
from within the room. 


Ten CESLVA 





Decorative suggestions by BARRY J.DEAN COMPANY 





Now... complete with screens 
and through one manufacturer 


The latest Fenestra convenience is a 
heavy bronze mesh screen which 
fits flat against the window frame 
on the inside. For the first time, the 
swing leaves of a steel window may 
be opened or closed and securely 
locked through the screen but with- 
out touching it. This screen is almost 
invisible and built with the same 
care that characterizes Fenestra 
craftsmanship. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 
2276 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me without cost or obligation: 
“Decorating with Casements,” containing many 
beautiful color plates. 


Be ME nok dc Ks ccberckcbs ocean deeeeetaoe> 


FENWROUGHT 


CASEMENTS 
{SCREENED} 


See Advertising Index, page 135 











Stop the= Slam . 
Keep Out Fie 


VEREDY Siznt, Jr. Door 
Closer puts an end to the .00 
slamming and banging that netin. <a 
rack your nerves and wreck your 
doors. It closes screen doors 
quietly and keeps them closed 
tight, so imsect pests cannot en- 
ter. Closes light weight house 
doors, too. Built for long service 
and finished in dull nickel. 
Brings quiet comfort for only $1. 





For house entrance doors, storm doors, etc., 
use Everedy Sirent, Sxr.—with the double spring 
for doubly sure closing of heavier doors. Beau- 
tifully finished in dull brass, Sizent Sr. retails 
for only $1.50. (Prices slightly higher in Far 
West and Canada.) 


Anyone with a screw driver can install Sirent 
Door Closers. No tools needed to detach them 
when screen or storm doors are removed. Pat- 
ented valve permits quick and accurate adjust- 
ment of closing speed by a simple twist of the 
cylinder. Sixent Closers may be used on right 
or left hand doors without mechanical change. 


If your dealer does not have Stzent Closers, 
send us his name and address, together with the 
price of the Closer you want, and it will be 
sent to you prom 
faction guarant 


tly, postage prepaid. Satis- 
or money refunded. 


hie nee; reo Ask you Jobber 
ye bm about Sitent Door Closers and 
ateemgge? other Everedy products, or write 


us today for full information. 





THE EVEREDY COMPANY 
FREDERICK - MARYLAND 


Also manufacturers of Everedy Adjustable Screen Door Grilles, 
Bottle Cappers, Syphon Filters, Strainer Sets, etc. 


ay EVEREDY ADJUSTABLE 
O SCREEN DOOR GRILLES 


Beautify the door and protect the 
Screen against pushing and pawing that 
make it bulge, sag and break. Adjust- 
able sizes to fit almost any door. Three 
handsome finishes—brass, bronze and 
antique copper. Ask your dealer about 
low prices of Everedy Adjustable 
Grilles to fit your screen doors, or write 
to The Everedy Co., Frederick, Md. 















The Picturesque 
Colonial 
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the metropolis, the center of wealth 
and culture of the colony. Here the 
colony boasted the first theater, the 
first newspaper, the second oldest 
college in the new world, and a ver- 
itabl> host of notables prominent in 
our early history. The rolls of William 
and Mary, the old college, alone are 
imposing with their array of dis- 
tinguished graduates, including four 
presidents of the United States, four 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
yendence, a chief justice, and a long 
ine of governors, cabinet officers, 
statesmen, commodores, soldiers, and 
other leaders. It will also be recalled 
that the scenes of Mary Johnston’s 
historical novel ‘To Have and to 
Hold” are laid in and around Wil- 
liamsburg. 

Since shortly after the Revolution, 
however, Williamsburg has been con- 
tent to live in the glory of its past. 
Its people retain the culture and 
courtesy of the old days, live in 
beautiful old houses, and are credited 
with a fine o position to any schemes 
that might destroy the spirit of their 
heritage. 

Duke of Gloucester Street is liter- 
ally lined with authentic houses of the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. The house in the fore- 
ground of the sketch on page 20 is 
typical of many of its neighbors. 
Low roof, trim dormers, and sturdy 
chimneys are rendered picturesque 
by the apparently careless spirit of 
the shed-roofed addition at the end. 
The fences and the foliage, particu- 
larly the aged trees, also add an im- 
portant note to the general effect. 
Note in the sketch that one wall of the 
addition is formed with boards placed 
vertically, the other walls being clap- 
boarded in the usual manner. Also 
note the offset or stepped portion of 
the chimney midway of its height. 
It is not quite so evident that the 
main roof is of unequal pitch, one 
side sloping slightly more than the 
other. 


A Room ThatIs More 
Than a Bedroom 


[Continued from page 40 | 


and knickknacks are very convenient, 
too. Sometimes a little set of shelves 
by a dressing table will take care of 
the various bottles and boxes of lo- 
tions and powders that are necessary 
to the toilette. The uses for such 
shelves are indeed endless. 

Space may be gained, if the heat- 
ing permits, by having tops over the 
steam or hot-water radiators. If the 
fixture is low, a top forms a seat, and 
if high eno h it serves as a table or 
even as a "dresain table, in which 
case the mirror is hung on the wall. 
A table having drop leaves is splendid 
for the small bedroom, for when not in 
use the leaves can be dropped and the 
table set back against the wall. 

Slip covers are far better for the 
furniture in the bedroom than is the 
permanent upholstering that cannot 
readily be cleaned. If the slip covers 
are made of fast-color material they 
may be tubbed. Plain chintz, by the 
way, has a great advantage over the 
glazed-surface chintz. 
































| HARDY FLOWER PLANTS | 

















Bird seed, t6 you or anyone, looks alike. You 
don't eat it, so you can’t tell the difference. 
But your bird will quickly voice = proval 
of Geisler’s Roller Seed, in sweet, full-throated 
song. Mrs. J. Mealy, Popular, Wis., says: 
“ rove —— it was your roller seed 
and bird biscuit I chang and my bird 
stopped singing.”” Atdrug stores, department 
stores and pet shops at regular prices. 


FREE Booklet on Care of Canaries 
Max Geisler’s Own Bird Book, 

“The Care of Canaries,”” will 
be sent absolutely free to bird 
lovers. Write today. 
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Omaha, Nebr. Nee Yet City 
i ESTABLISHED IN 1666 
OLD-FASHIONED 


That Live Outdoors During Winter 
Will Bloom This Summer 


12 ay yee POPPIES—Brilliant scariet and very large 
—$1.50 postpaid. 
12 DELPHINIUMS or HARDY LARKSPURS—6 light blue, 
6 dark blue—$1.50 postpaid. 
12 FOXGLOVES or DIGITALIS, Giant Shirley — Pink, 
pu , white—$1.50 postpaid. 
12 CANTERBURY BELLS—4 each of blue, pink, white— 
$1.50 post 
12 HARDY PHIOX—2 each of crimson, pink, rose, car- 
mine, lavender-pink, purple—$2.25 postpaid. 
12 HARDY PERENNIALS FOR SHADY PLACES—1 each of 
12 distinct species—$1.50 postpaid. 
12 HARDY PERENNIALS FOR ROCK GARDENS—1 each of 
12 distinct species—$1.50 postpa: 
12 BLUK HARDY PERENNIALS—1 “each of 12 distinct 
species—$1.50 post paid. 
12 HARDY PERENNIALS FOR CUT-FLOWERS—1 each of 
12 distinct speci 1.50 p 

Send for free pr wet of 265 varieties of Hardy 
Flowers; Asters, Snapdragons, Zinnias, Pansies, Salvias, 
Petunias, etc.; Roses, Shrubs, Vines; Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, B lackberry, Grape and other fruit plants; Aspar- 
agus, Cabbage, Tomato and other vegetable plants. 


HARRY S. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 



























PEACOCK DAHLIAS 


N44, DAHLIALAND, NJ. 
BG caiwesiseo $5. 00 


d—Guaranteed to 
w and exces FREE 














1930 “The World's 

D Hoover, 

Eliza London She fate and five 

others in natural with plain truth 

ons of King Midas, Robert E. Lee, 

Kath. Charman, Gov. Larson and hundreds 

of the Best. ew and varieties. 

The Leading Dahlia Catalogue. 

PEACOCK DAHLIA FARM 

Box 2 Dahlialand, N. J. 
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The bedroom offers an unusual op- 
rtunity for its owner to express 
individuality. The growing boy or 
girl may have the very foundation of 
good taste laid by being allowed to 
choose and decide their own room 
furnishingseven to the wallpaper. As 
they grow Older their tastes will im- 
rove, for they will naturally learn a 
ot about color and its effects. 


Where Is Japanese 


Iris at Home? 
[Continued from page 17 | 


Fascination: double, blue-veined 
white, pink tint. 

Uchiu: double, deep lavender, solid 
color. 

Idzumigawa: double, deep laven- 
der. 

Japanese Iris propagate by division 
much the same as the German Iris 
but not nearly as rapidly. Early 
spring is the best time to divide and 
transplant. The flower buds are 
formed during June, and if trans- 
planting is done carefully and plants 
treated generously they will produce 
buds and bloom just about as well as 
old-established pm »s. But they are 
quite resistant and will survive movin 
anytime. If they are planted in the fall 
they must be mulched heavily to pre- 
vent heaving, which is generally fatal. 

The most fun of all is raising Japa- 
nese Iris seedlings. Plant them in 
very early spring or, better still, the 
fall before, and they will bloom the 
second summer. 

My first batch of seedlings stood 
still the first summer, meditated, and 
did not seem to grow at all. The sec- 
ond year little plants barely ankle high 
astonished me by shooting up 30-inch 
stalks skyrocketlike and then burst- 
ing into mammoth velvety blooms. 
Where the tiny plants stored strength 
enough for such a feat is a mystery. 

In the best possible soil—damp 
muck enriched with a little manure— 
these first-year plants can be grown 
to unbelievable size, so that by the 
second summer they will be quite 
respectable clumps, but the point is 
that they will bloom surprisingly well 
the second summer even under medi- 
ocre conditions. 

Since these baby plants can be 
grown 10 to the square foot, it is pos- 
sible to try out a thousand or more 
seedlings on a ridiculously small trial 
— and then only the elite of the 
ot need be kept. It will be difficult to 
discard them, for they are all pretty. 

As cutflowers Japanese Iris last 
two or three days if they are cut 
when the buds are half unfurled. 
Their own leaves should be used for 
greenery, for it is always a doubtful 
experiment to combine other plants 
with them in bouquets. 

I would like to make a plea for the 
marsh garden. Perhaps you have a 
damp, boggy spot where water stag- 
nates and you are thinking of drain- 
ing it for a garden. Do not drain it. 
Call it a bog garden. Of course, you 
will want Japanese Iris in it but also 
other water-lovers, such as Yellow- 
nag (Iris pseudocorous), Rosemallow 
(hibiscus), Marshmarigold (Caltha), 
striped ey wild rice, cardinal- 
flower, Closed Gentian, ‘and in the 
slightly damp places daylilies (Hem- 
pee 2 ), hardy phlox, and Astilbes. 
The possibilities for marsh —— 
are unlimited. They offer a field for 
the gardener who wants something 
different. 
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STATELY “MONTICELLO” 


now more beautiful than ever! 


HE historic mansions of George Washington 

and Thomas Jefferson . . . now more attractive 
than ever. Painted with Outside Barreled Sunlight, 
they fairly sparkle in the Virginia sun. 

You can give your own home the same beauty 
and distinction. Everywhere Outside Barreled 
Sunlight is acclaimed. Home owners are delighted 
...meighbors frankly admiring. Everyone calls 
this the whitest, most richly lustrous of all white 
paints. Costs a fraction more per gallon, but the 
difference is amply justified by added distinction, 
beauty, durability. 

Send for the free booklet, “The Whitest White 





OursiDE BARRELED SUNLIGHT # 
4 ’? . 
House in Town. made by an adaptation of the same 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 35-Y Dudley Process which perfected the famous 


Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: New York, "#9 Barveled Sunlight. Both 
products are sold in cans, buckets, 


Chicago, San Francisco. Distributors in principal 7 pum Rasy t0 tint, Quentities 
cities. (For the Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co.) of five gallons or over tinted at 
Retail dealers everywhere. the factory without extra charge. 


OUTSIDE 


Barreled Sunlight 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 35-Y Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: Please send me— 0 Your booklet “The Whitest White House in Town.” 
CD Information on Interior Barreled Sunlight. 





l 


Name Street 











City. State 
Send free can of Outside Barreled Sunlight to my painter. His name and address given below. 



















See Advertising Index, page 135 











Do you ever 
skim mold 


off your fruit ? 


Some jar rubbers get lazy and relaxed. 
They allow air to trickle into the clear 
lovely syrup of your precious canned 
fruit! Sometimes mold forms. Sometimes 
the fruit actually “works”! And a sum- 
mer’s canning is marred or ruined by a 
poor jar rubber investment! 

If you'd like to escape all these canning 
worries, seal your fruit and relishes and 
preserves with “U.S.” Pe-Ko Edge Jar 
Rubbers. They are made by the United 
States Rubber Company in red or white 
rubber, single or double lip. They have 
been friple tested for— 


STRETCH—Theyare 
elastic enough to fit 
over the mouth of the 
hottest fruit jar and 
snap back into a perfect 
snug fit 





A PERFECT HOLD 
—"U. S."" Pe-Ko Edge 
Jar Rubbers hug the 
mouth of the jar so 
tightly that when the 
cap is put on, your fruit 
is insured from air seep- 
age. 





A PERFECT SEAL 
—“*U. S.”" Pe-Ko Edge 
Jar Rubbers never relax 
or blow out. They will 
protect your fruit until 
the day you open the 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


JAR RUBBERS 


We will send you a dozen “U.S.” Pe-Ko Edge 
Jar Rubbers on receipt of 10¢ (stamps or coin) 
and your dealer's name and address. Send to 
United States Rubber Company, Room 913, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


YOUR LAWN MOWER NEEDS 
—KEENEDGE— 


A Tool That Will Make It Cut Smooth and Easy 
60,000 satisfied users—Price $1.00 Post paid. 
& M. WIXCEL MFG. €O., Locust Street, MARCUS, IOWA 














Good Food in an 
English Chophouse 


[Continued from page 44] 


improve them, but I think now that 
they are even better with it. 

You may start with oysters in the 
half shell, while you are waiting for 
your meal to be cooked before your 
eyes. You will order potatoes of some 
sort. If you do not choose the onions, 
the spinach is highly recommended. 
Dill pickles will be served with your 
order. Perhaps you will like a good 
combination salad as well. For dessert 
you must be sure to tell the waiter to 
save you some rice pudding. Of course 
you will order coffee—perhaps several 
cups. 

Do not be tempted to order more 
than this, for portions are large and 
much butter is used in cooking. The 
second time you go you will probably 
omit the oysters or the salad. Some 
other time you will try the Oysters or 
Clams Casino. I advise these as a 
main course rather than as an appe- 
tizer. 

One of the reasons why the food 

here is so delicious is because the dis- 
tance between cook and patron is so 
short and the connection so close. 
The two waiters, one of whom is the 
young proprietor, the son of the 
original owner, transmit your order 
to the chef and his assistant behind 
the counter, which takes up one side 
of the room and behind which the 
steaks are broiled and the oysters are 
opened. You may go over yourself 
and talk to the cook about whether 
you should select broiled mackerel or 
jluefish tonight. You can watch the 
preparation of the scallops for broil- 
ing, as I did to learn how to tell you 
to prepare them. (By the way, this is 
the only restaurant where I ever had 
scallops just like this.) You can watch 
him “‘flop’’ the hashed brown pota- 
toes with one turn of the wrist. You 
can satisfy your curiosity as to how 
they make their marvelous French- 
fried onions, and perhaps be encour- 
aged to attempt to make them your- 
self at home. 

I am giving you recipes for these 
dishes, which I have seen prepared 
before my eyes many times. You can 
duplicate most of them. If you happen 
to possess a coal stove in the base- 
ment or elsewhere you can even give 
the beefsteak and the fish that “al- 
most burnt”’ flavor which is the dream 
of the epicurean. By the way, I know 
a real gourmet—a male—who broils 
the steak over the furnace coals while 
the rest of the meal is being finished 
in the kitchen. This is a hint for the 
steak fancier who complains that 
home-cooked steak is not chophouse 


steak. 
Broiled Scallops 


Wash and drain the scallops and 
let them dry thoroly. Dip scallops in 
fine crumbs, egg, and crumbs again 
and arrange on ovenproof plates. Pour 
melted butter liberally over the scal- 
lops. Arrange a strip of bacon across 
the plate and place under the broiler 
fire for from 5 to 10 minutes until the 
baconis crisp and the scallops are ten- 
der. Serve on the plate on which they 
were broiled. 

Mustard Sauce for Scallops 

Mix 2 oye nfuls of dry mustard 
and a few s of Worcestershire 
sauce with 2 res lespoonfuls of water 
and add to 4 cupful of melted butter. 
Serve in a sauce boat with the scal- 
lops. 
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plaee to play 


Everysopy plays at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. The informality 
and friendliness are conducive to 
good spirits. . . . To children it 
is a paradise. Sandy Cove is a 
room from a story book, a place 
of pure delight. And they love 
to dine in the room where the 
big coral fish make solemn eyes 
from the wall-paper. ... Perhaps 
children like Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall so much because Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall likes them and 
makes them feel at home. 

Send the family down for a 
week or two. Let them rest in 
the sun. Ride on the beach. 
Breathe the: tonic ocean air. 

Write for information. There 
is a Motoramp garage. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 





. LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Kills Dandelions Easily 


Marvelous New Treatment 
DOES NOT KILL the GRASS 


Simple and easy to use, Quick —— 
manent results. Non- ee eLEX. 
sprinkle your yard with DAN 
and PRESTO—Dandeliors ee an up 
and die. Rid your lawn once and for 
all of these obnoxious pests, and have 
a dandelion -free lawn. Users say: 
“Dandelex is the right thing at last to rid 
us of dandelions.”” ‘‘Send me another bag.”” 
“I got good results with Dandelex.”’ And 
so on. Tell your neighbors about this 
scientific preparation, and club together 
getting special prices on quantity lots. 
Liberal” supply, 20 pounds, ¢ h for 
_ average lawn, only $2.98. Have uti- 
\\\ ful green grass. Satisfaction guaranteed 
4 OF your money back. Order at Once! 


a2 MISSION LABORATORIES, Inc. 
mead 563C Grand, Kansas City,Mo, 






















BIRD MANNA 


Makes Canaries Sing— 
restores their health and 
feathers. “Tis the great secret 
of the Andreasberg. Sold by all druggists. 
Mailed for 15¢ in coin or stamps. 


A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 

120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of 
fancy canaries in their natural colors. 
Full information as to song and rare 
canaries. How to breed them for profit. 
Hints on their diseases and how to treat 
them. All about Parrots. Mailed for 25c 
or book and Manna for 35c. 


PHILA BIRD FOOD CO. 
400 N. 3rd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








an Not Miss This Opportunity! 


At 
= LRISES <<: 
mone 


One dozen selected roots $1.85. Ten each 10 0 kinds 

(100) $6.25. We are offering other collections in 

wonderful combinations at very attractive prices. 

ALL POST PAID. Send postcard now for 1930 list. 
RINGWOOD GARDENS 

W. W. Cook Clinton, Iowa 
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Hashed Brown Potatoes 
% cupful of salt pork or bacon fat 
8 cupfuls of chopped boiled potatoes 
Salt and pepper 


Heat the fat in a heavy frying pan 
and add the potatoes, finely chopped 
and well seasoned. Stir until the fat is 
well mixed, season to taste, and let 
brown underneath. Fold like an ome- 
let. 

French-fried Onions 
1 cupful of flour 
% teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of water 
2 tablespoonfuls of salad oil 
1 egg white 
10 to 12 large white onions 

Mix and sift the flour and the salt. 
Add the water and beat smooth. Add 
the oil. Fold in the egg white beaten 
stiff. Slice the onions % inch thick. 
Separate into rings. Reserve the small 
rings for other use. Soak in milk to 
cover for 1 hour. Drain and dry, dip 
in batter, and fry in deep oil about 
2 minutes. Drain on owe: iw paper. 


Rice Pudding 

1%, cupful of uncooked rice 

4 cupfuls of milk 

\% cupful of sugar 

% teaspoonful of salt 

Nutmeg 

1% cupful of raisins if desired 

Wash the rice, mix it with the other 
ingredients, and pour into a buttered 
baking dish. Bake 2 hours in a very 
slow oven (250 degrees), stirring at 
least 3 times during the first hour to 
break the crust which will form. One- 
half cupful of raisins may be added if 
desired when the pudding is mixed for 
baking. Serve very cold. 


Broiled Fish 


Split whole fish (mackerel or blue- 
fish) down the back, dry fthoroly, 
sprinkle with salt, pepper, and lemon 
juice. Dip in salad aa or brush with 
melted butter. Place the fish, flesh side 
toward the flame, on a broiler. After 
5 minutes turn and broil on skin side 
until crisp and brown. Cover with 
melted butter and serve at once. 


Lyonnaise Potatoes 
2 medium-size onions, sliced thin 
% cupful of butter or other fat 
3 cupfuls of sliced boiled potatoes 
1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley 
Salt 
Pepper 
Cook the onions in the butter 5 
minutes until light brown. Stir in the 
potatoes and parsley and add season- 
ings. Cook 3 minutes, stirring con- 
tinuously. Let brown on the bottom 
over a slow fire and fold like an omelet. 


Oyster Casino 
8 dozen oysters in the shell 
Lemon juice 
Minced green pepper 
Bacon 
Pepper and salt 

Wash and open the oysters. Over 
each oyster put a few drops of lemon 
juice, 1 teaspoonful of finely minced 
green pepper, and a square of bacon. 
Sprinkle with pepper and salt. Set in 
a hot oven (450 degrees) for 10 or 12 
minutes, or under the broiler for 5 
minutes. Shallow, fireproof earthen- 
ware dishes, with the half-shells em- 
— in coarse salt, are excellent for 
this p . 

The reason why I have chosen this 
little chophouse as an example of 
good food pre tion is plain to you 
by this time, I am sure. It is perha 


the close personal relation between the 
diner, the waiter, and the cook, who 
all have an appreciation and respect 
for good cooking which is responsible 
for the consistently high quality of 
the food which is served. 







































“Were znstalling 
Iron Fireman now 


... not another winter for 
us without automatic heat” 


Many THOUGHTFUL home owners are 
looking ahead to next winter by in- 
stalling an Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Burner now. 

When another season of snow and 
ice rolls around they wil! have all the 
advantages of automatic heat. Iron 
Fireman, feeding coal to the furnace 
automatically, will take over the job 
of maintaining steady, even heat no 
matter what the weather changes out- 
side. It will make the task of early 
morning fire kindling a memory. It 
will end, for all time, those many 
basement trips to feed the fire. 

These Iron Fireman homes will not 
only experience the comfort and con- 
venience of automatic heat, but they 
will have the satisfaction of reduced 
fuel bills. Iron Fireman burns the 
smaller, lower-priced sizes of coal. 
It produces better heat for less money 
—how much less is best shown by 
figures taken from a recent survey of 
Iron Fireman homes. Annual fuel cost 
savings in these homes averaged 45.61 
per cent. In terms of money, these 


Iron FIREMAN 


COAL 


ee 2 ee ee es OR 


-- the machine that made coal an automatic fuel 


Iron Fireman owners reduced their 
yearly fuel bills an average of more 
than $90 per home! 

Investigate Iron Fireman. Itiseasy to 
install, easy to operate, easy to pay for 
on the Iron Fireman finance plan. 
Don’t go through another winter with- 
out automatic coal heat. Your Iron 
Fireman dealer will be glad to survey 
your heating system and submit an 
estimate. Literature will be furnished 
on request. Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing Company, Portland, Oregon. 
Branches in Cleveland - St. Louis - 


Chicago - New York. Dealers in princi- 
pal cities of United States and Canada. 
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PS 


ll away 
your old 
paint brushes 


Ly we 


= 


T+108-T 


Those stiff-necked, caked-up paint brush- 
es huddled away in attic or garage—Sava- 
brush can save them! No matter how dry 
or hard or hopeless they look! For 
Savabrush is a magic presto-powder that 
(when dissolved) loosens every bit of paint, 
varnish, shellac or enamel—puts new youth 
into stiff old bristles—cleans the brush 
right down to the heel! 


A 10¢ carton of Savabrush will save 
two brushes—make them soft, pliable, 
good-as-new—overnight! 

Good paint brushes are costly. Sava- 
brush costs little. The moral is bristling 
with dollars-and-sense: say “Savabrush” 
to your paint or hardware dealer. If he is 
not supplied, send 10¢ direct for postpaid 
package. Address SCHALK CHEMICALCo., 

350 East Second Street, Los Angeles. 


AVABRUS]Y 


r 











A very sturdy, long lived sup- 
po, madein various sizes and 
ights. Placed and adjusted as 

to heightand size of loop in three 
simple motions. For use on prac- 
tically any flower, vegetable or 

shrub, Loop is green Java Pe 
and allmetal parts galvanized. A 
arule the support is senetioniiy 
hidden by the foliage of the plant 
it supports. Prices range from 

$.80 to $3.05 per doz. 

according to sizes and heights 
A proper size and gt forany 
thing in your Garden Needing 
Support. Dept. 11. 


The Tie Company, Unadilla, N.Y. 


Write for free folder with es 
and name of our nearest er. 













A House for Any 
Part of America 
[Continued from page 33] 


the wall upon going to radiation in 
another portion of the house, thereby 
providing sufficient heat. As incorpo- 
rated in the house, the garage pro- 
vides an additional room above it and 
adds to the charm of the distinctive 
exterior, making the house appear 
much larger than it really is. 

Another well-planned feature is the 
living-room, which is placed at the 
rear of the house and thus gives a 
full view of the large garden of flowers 
and shrubs. The service portion of 
the garden is at the front. 

As we step from our car upon the 
entrance terrace we are impressed by 
the charm of the delightful doorway. 
As we enter thru the small vestibule 
we find ourselves in a compact but 
pleasant hallway which leads directly 
to the living-room. The kitchen and 
the stair to the basement are to the 
left of the vestibule. On the right side 
of the hall is a large coat aoack. a 
small lavatory, and a glazed door to 
the auto porch. Simple but quite 
effective is the stairway to the second 
floor, constructed of wood having 
heavy oak plank for the treads, its 
railing being quite simple in design 
except for the simply carved slat 
balusters, which blend to form a pleas- 
ing detail. 


PON goingintotheliving-room the 
quaint butextremely cozy atmos- 

phere is noticeable. The fireplace of 
quarried local stone, the rustic open 
bookshelves on either side of it, and 
the hand-wrought iron fireplace fit- 
tings form a pleasing focus for the 
decorative scheme. The floor is of 
heavy oak planking, while the walls 
are plain plaster of a dull-ivory tone. 
The ceiling, of course, is heavily 
beamed with hand-hewn timbers hav- 
ing plaster between them. A mellow 
glow is cast over the room by the 
electrified wrought-iron lighting fix- 
tures hanging from the ceiling beams. 
The room is well lighted by two large 
windows and a pair of French doors 
opening out to the large terrace, 
which has a full view of the garden. 

A large-beamed opening leads us 
to the compact dining-room, which 
is intended only for the use of the 
immediate family, for when a larger 
group is being entertained, the table 
can be extended thru the large o 
ing into the living-room, thereby ‘So; 
ing all the dining-room space re- 
quired. The room is decorated in a 
manner similar to that of the living- 
room. It has a large double window 
and two attractive china closets 
which form a very interesting feature. 

The kitchen, at the street front of 
the house, is in direct connection with 
the dining-room. It is handy for 
delivery service, convenient to the 
front door, and complete in every de- 
tail. The sink is ideally located. It has 
a pair of casement windows above it 
and cupboards on either side. The 
refrigerator is built in with the cabi- 
nets, having a large storage cabinet 
above it. The location of the range is 
ideal and should act as a unit of the 
group to save the homemaker many 
unnecessary steps. We also find a door 
leading to the service yard as well as 
one to the basement. With its floor of 
block-linoleum tile and its walls of 
ivory enamel, there is an air of cleanli- 
ness about this room. 
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The thousands of extra steps . . . che dozens 
of unpleasant hours wasted in pumping and 
carrying water can easily offset all the ad 
vantages of che suburban or country home 
Bur fortunately, even though you are beyond 
the city’s water mains a Hooster Warea 
System will provide running water under 
city pressure. A Hoosier will make your 
water supply just as economical, dependable. 
permanent as it would be on the city water 
system. 

The Hoosier is built for perma- 
nent service. It is protected IN- 
SIDE AND OUT by a heavy coat- 
ing of pure zinc, applied by the 
famous Gat VAZinx Process. The 
Hooster’s extra quality, its rugged- 
ness and simplicity insure a life-time 
of trouble-free, economical service. 


ssi 


This book shows how simple it 1s to have 
water under pressure if you're 
aty mains. A word from you will 
bring your copy—without obligation. 
+ WRITE FOR IT TOOAY 


LINT & WALLING MFG. CO 
32 OAK STREET KENDALLVILLE. IND. 





ALSO BUILDERS OF THE 
FAMOUS * STAR WINDMILLS * 





THREE LOVEL ver RD HO HOMES 


LINCRAFT 





$. 3,23 3 
fast of M 
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No. 58 Wren $1.45 


THESE rustic, 
white cedar homes 


by craftsmen who W 
know birds will at- rk Taal 





ae 57 


tract the feathered songsters. Let us 
have your order today. Order by 
number. Ask for catalog of Lincraft bird homes, 
tustic furniture and fences. 

NEW JERSEY FENCE COMPANY 
38 Logan Avenue 


Burlington, N. J. 










srrinc GLA DIOLI 


ge cr bulbs—NOT small bulbs. 
6 for $1 100 for $2 


varieties. All colors. A beautiful 
RE. ER 


Indian Spring IRISES 
30 Irises for $2 


= colors. Two each of 15 beautiful var- 
jeties. A charming variety from FRANCE 
FREE with each collection. Send for our free catalog 
of 1000 Peonies and Irises 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS 
Box B Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

















New varieties, highest ratings. 
IRISES «: aw od agg lowest prices. Ten 
high grade varieties, 


+ ~ ——. a “53,50. July, August and 
THOLE'S GARDENS, 2154-451 Ave. Southwest, SEATTLE, WASH. 
















































The quaint stairway to the second 
floor lands us in a well-lighted and 
pleasant hallway. It has a large linen 
closet centrally located and complete 
with its shelving and drawers. The 
bedroom at the head of the stairs is 
well lighted and ventilated. It is quite 
compact but of ample size, for it has 
a -~ # dressing closet complete with 
a well-planned wardrobe and dressing 
bench. 

The bedroom over the garage is 
exceptionally large, well lighted, and 
cross-ventilation is ass , a8 win- 
dows are located on three walls. It 
also has a closet of generous size. 
Toward the rear of the house is an- 
other bedroom of good size and pro- 
portion. It also has good light, cross- 
ventilation, and a large closet. Each 
bedroom has wall spaces, assur- 
ing pleasing furniture arrangement, 
and each is well located in relation to 
the bathroom, which is neatly tiled 
to our modern-day requirements. 

We have gone over the first and 
second floors, now let us down- 
stairs again, thru the hall and on 
down the stairs to the basement, 
which today is becoming so much a 
part of the livable house. The base- 
ment has all the required rooms, such 
as the laundry, well equipped and 
well lighted; alarge fruit room, plenty 
of storage space, and a complete 
heating plant; but we do not stop at 
this point—we go a step further. We 
have planned a recreation room di- 
rectly below the living-room and 
practically the same size. 

The house plan is a logical one, and 
with a well-planted and preferably 
wooded setting facing the north or 
east, we should enjoy the benefit of 
the morning sun and refresh ourselves 
in the afternoon shade.’ As a side 
drive is not needed, a lot 50 feet 
wide is generous and will allow the 
planting of the ever-so-necessary flow- 
ers and rich shrubbery. 


Prices of Artcraft 
Articles 


No. 680, a lunch cloth of heav 
unbleached muslin complete wit 
gingham palms and moons in green, 
gold, and blue, to applique; 36 inches 
square, price 60 cents. 

No. 681, same as No. 680, but 54 
inches square, price $1.25. 

No. 682, napkin squares of green- 
check fast-color gingham, price 10 
cents each. 

No. 617, sandwich cloth with palm- 
and-tent design and bound in green. 
It is complete with three colors of 
floss to embroider, price 25 cents. 

No. 618, celery and lettuce bags, 
stamped, with floss included but not 
made up, 25 cents the pair. 

No. 683, materials for outdoor pil- 
low form, of oilcloth, including dark- 
green back, elephant-print front and 

kets, and yellow-oilcloth strips for 
inding; size 1244 x 17 inches, price 
50 cents. 

No. 684, a basket (which opens out 
flat) of elephant-print oilcloth, n- 
oilcloth lined and already bound with 
black-cloth binding. The yellow-oil- 
cloth handle must be sewed on; size 
16 x 20 inches, price 50 cents. 

No. 685, 16-yard bolt of green or 
yellow tarleton 50 inches wide, for 
curtains. This material needs no 
ae, (Samples free upon re- 
quest.) Price $5.60 a bolt. 

No. 686, % bolt (8 yards) of the 
same material as No. 685 (samples 
ee upon request). Price $2.80 for +4 

t. 
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Day . ° 

<4 Now you can get rid of ugly, sprawling plas- 
; -: 7 ter cracks forever. 

Ayan Simply apply Upson Board right over the 
wera | cracked plaster, that has been a source of em- 
aes barrassment. There is little muss .. no delay. 


means general house cleaning. 





Board . . . shown in the border 


he? i tisement . . . can be finished in the popular 
ah. colors of today. 

it, ; ‘a ; 

pry Upsonized walls and ceilings give a house 


than their cost to its value. 


suggestive color schemes. 
booklets today. 


Re-cover one cracked ceilin 


Upson Board. 

































See 


See bow attractively an Upson Relief Ceiling bas covered unsightly plaster cracks, This dis 
sinctive paneling .. . beretofore limited to expensive construction . . 


R§&-cover cracked plaster with. 
Upson Relief Ceilings 


Any good carpenter can do the work in a 
few days. There is no fine, sifting dirt, that 


tN You have an interesting variety of authen- 
ye, tic designs from which to select your decora- 
| tive scheme. The pebbled surface of Upson 


more than new beauty and comfort. They 
piety! Vay make it easier to sell or rent . 


The Upson Studios of Decoration and Color 
gladly furnish directions Son aoe 
rite for their 


Upson Board—then you will want & 
to modernize your whole house with 





. can never crack or fall. 
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THE UPSON COMPANY, 

631 Upson Point, Lockport, New York : 
Offer No. 1: Send me your new 28 page book 
“Characterful Walls and Ceilings** also ** Upson 
Relief Ceiling’’, wich samples of Upson Board and 
Fibre-Tile. I enclose 10 cents for postage. 

Offer No. 2: Enclosed find one dollar for the 
above and a copy of ‘*Distinction in Home Decora- 
tion”. Money to be refunded if I am not satisfied. 


Name. 





Address. 





© 1930 Upsoa Co. 
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(QUEM. RADE MARK 


The finest window screens 
« « « « you can buy 















































“Daddy, | want Rolscreens Sy . 
on my doll house, it's 
modern, too—you knowl” 


ae are built in (never taken down for store 
age). You simply roll them up out of sight and they 
are protected —a decided convenience and a worth- 
while saving of labor and expense each year. 


The rolling screens with the trade mark “Rolscreens” 
carry important features of mechanical improvements 
which make possible a full guarantee. 


Rolscreens are attractive because of the refinements 
of construction. The electro-plated ‘‘AluminA’’ 
(double life) wire is woven to our own specifications. 
Rolscreens are a wise investment. 


IMustrated Rolscreen Booklet mailed upon request. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
396 Main Street Pella, lowa 


Fifteen Patented Features of 
Rolscreens are essential to 
practical rolling window 
screens. 


A SECTION through guide 
showing lug in selvedge of 
screen wire which prevents 
sagging. A “non-sagging’’ fea- 
ture found only in Rolscreens, 


FULLY GUARANTEED 





MAPLEINE™ 


Mocha Frosting 
Try this on 


your next cakes 





SIFT one cup of sugar, then cream 
with three tablespoonfuls of butter 
and two teaspoonfuls of cocoa. 
Add half-teaspoonful of Mapleine 
and two tablespoonfuls of strong 
coffee, the latter gradually until 
the proper consistency for spread- 
ing is reached. 


THis is only one of the many 
distinctive ways to use Mapleine 
given in our new “MAPLEINE 
CooKERY.” Over 200 recipes. Free 
on request. Small folder with every 
bottle. Crescent Mfg. Co.. Dept. 41, 
Seattle, U.S. A. 


MAPLEINE 


Flavoring » Syrup Maker - Meat Savor 












How to Decorate for 


Every Occasion 


[Continued from page 29] 


of the platform which masqueraded 
as a pulpit was a cross completely 
made up of small-flowering plants. 
To either side of the cross in a grad- 
uated line (the ends very low) were 
Easter Lilies against a background of 


foliage. 


been particularly 


After the service, 
planned for the 


which had 


children as well as for their parents, 
each kiddie first, and later the adults 


in the congregation, 


were asked to 


come up to choose a plant from the 
cross, these plants to be carried away 


to the home. 


A Christmas decoration that was 
most effective and dignified was seen 
in a church in the Northwest. The 
back of the altar was outlined with 


dozens of pine trees. 


Floor candle- 


sticks holding red candles towered 


above the 


either side. 


Natural poinsettias were massed 


front of the pulpit, 


and half way 


between the wall and the pew nearest 


the altar on either 


side stood tall 


floor baskets filled with poinsettias 


and ferns. 


In a small church in the East the 


altar was festooned 


hemlock. 


with ropes of 
A huge star made of holly 


was placed where the ropes were 
caught together at the central point 
in the festoon, and small Christmas 


bells made of holly 
loops to the sides. 


hung between 


IGHT at this point it seems well 


to give some 


of the rules the 


authorities lay down for decorations 


in churches, 


rooms. 


halls, or large 


1. Unless the interior decorations 


are unusually 


elaborate, 


floral decorations are necessary if an 
atmosphere of cheer and beauty is 


desired. 


Too many or too few plants and 


flowers must not be used. 


Too many 


give a cluttered-up appearance; too 
few give an impression of bareness. 
Too many colors must not be 


featured. 


definite color scheme 


should be chosen and adhered to. 
4. Be careful about the grouping of 


flowers and plants. 


Select one central 


point at which to stress the decorative 
effect. In the church this point is 
sometimes the choir-rail, sometimes 
the altar, sometimes both, and fre- 
quently the main aisle comes in for 
its share, too. On a stage it may be at 
the back, at the sides, at the foot- 
lights, or the only decorations fea- 
tured will be massed in front of the 


platform. 


5. To get the best effect in large 
rooms use large plants, large blos- 
soms, and always mass blossoms. Do 


not scatter them so they 
polka-dot appearance. 

»lants the most pleasin 
I raduation. Tal 
in the center and smaller 


ollow is 
be plac 


produce a 


n arranging 


outline to 
plants may 


- may stand to the left and right, 


taperens off quite low. 


Frequently 


plants are placed at the ends and 
the line gets smaller towards the 


middle. 


Plants should neither be 


crowded nor too widely separated. 
6. The floral decorations should 
never inconvenience performer or 


audience. 


Some years ago a famous hostess 
engaged a string quartet to entertain 
her guests in her home. She literally 
caged the musicians in a network of 
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A convenient device that is attached to the under- 
side of a full depth clothes closet shelf. The 
clothing hangs in perfect order from an extension 
rod, that at a touch projects into the light and air 
of the room. The capacity of small clothes closets 
is doubled, garments are kept in perfect order, moths 
are discouraged, and eve Nagy be in order. This 


fixture, with the K-V Shoe ack, provides for 
neatness, economy of space, and system. lL very 
home should be so equipped. If your dealer does 
not carry K-V Fixtures, write for full information, 
prices, etc. Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co., 1586 Musxe- 
gon Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














KV ces Fixtures 
PrimYourLawn 


this easy way 


Now the hardest work of evt- 
ting the grass—is easiest; with 
this new, long-handled 











Y Without stooping, 
ou just walk along 
and neatly trim the places 
not reached by the mower—sidewalks, 
flower beds, walls, etc. Your lawn is 
always neat, clean. Shears of steel, 
self-sharpening; long 4 ft. handles of 
finished hardwood. Bhipped a 
paid in U. 8. $2.75 (outside 
$3.00). Order now—money back 
guarantee. 
KLEIN MFG. CO. 
Box No. 1, 


jo. 
gton, lowa 


L 


Vials 2 \in lle WO 











Your dealer will show you 
Moore 


Push-less Hangers 
in Window-front Packets showing our 
sizes. Buy the sise you n 


10c Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO, Philadelphia 

























MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 


Try one of my introductory collections. 8 fine 
named Peonies for $2.50 or 16 for $5.00. Fresh 
Peony seed 50c and $1.00, Send for Catalogue. 


WwW. L. GUMM, ne ger anne 


Remington - 


Indiana 














Colson Wheel Chairs 
end Spl rl 
The COLSON Co. 

301 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 








An unusual catalog 
I R I *y describing over 250 fine 


varieties of iris—sent to 


any garden lover on request. 


R. MARSHALL, 2253 N. LaSalle Gardens, DETROIT, MICH. 

















palms and flowering plants. The poor 
things hardly had room to move! 
And the result was that the concert 
was not a success! 

Certain seasons and certain oc- 
casions seem to demand certain 
flowers. I do not need to tell you that 
floral decorations for the church 
should be more dignified than are 
those for reception or dance. 

Before giving descriptions of rooms 
given over to festivities, I want to tell 
you about the stage upon which grad- 
uation exercises were held recently. 

The back and sides of it were 
covered with ivy-covered sheets so 
hung that the walls were completely 
covered with them. Myriads of 
daisies in pots were massed in front of 
the stage. 


N SOME cities it is customary to 
ive all thedebutantesa coming-out 
ball at one fell swoop, as it were. One 
that was given in the fall of the year 
is going down in history, so far as 
those who attended it are concerned. 
Smilax in festoons garlanded the wall. 
It was caught up at intervals by huge 
shower-bouquets of orange-colored 
pompom chrysanthemums and gold 
ribbon. Smilax festoons meeting at 
the chandelier made a canopy over 
the room. The lights of the chandelier 
were hooded in golden-gauze ribbon 
which was caught up in puffs and 
terminated with sprays of flowers and 
foliage and ribbon that dangled from 
them at uneven lengths. Shrubbery 
banked the walls, with intervals 
marked by floor baskets filled with 
large and small chrysanthemums. 
Golden ribbons were looped from 
vase to vase. 

The stage, with shaded lights, was 
outlined with smilax, and baskets 
filled with blossoms were banked 
against it. 

At a club dance given in a Southern 
city, a trellis of bamboo stalks formed 
a pergola at the entrance of the ball- 
room. This was covered with smilax. 
Japanese lanterns hung from it in 
uneven lengths. Tall floor vases filled 
with wisteria and chrysanthemums in 
pastel shades lined the wall spaces 
and on the window ledges pred bas- 
kets filled with cherry blossoms. The 
punch table was beneath a huge 
Japanese parasol which had been 
trimmed with smilax. It was banked 
with foliage at the handle end of the 
| parasol. The lights thruout the room 
| were hooded with oriental shades. 

A Christmas dance was held in a 
ballroom which had its doors out- 
lined with cornucopias filled with 

| poinsettias. Pots of growing plants 
| filled every window. P aitions from 
the central light was an enormous bell 
made of holly. From this red-ribbon 
streamers extended to every part of 
the room, thus forming a canopy. 

Small pine trees made a background 

for potted poinsettias in front of the 

platform upon which the musicians 
sat. 

A big bridge party given in May 
featured May Day in its decorations. 
In the center of the room stood a 

May pole twined with roses and blue 
| larkspur, yellow and purple iris, roses 
and daisies. It st in a mound of 
flowers and foliage and was flanked 
by two floor vases, opposite each- 
other, filled with roses and blue lark- 
spur. The card tables, covered with 
cloths in pastel shades, surrounded 
tie May pole and vases. Trailin 
foliage outlined the windows an 
hung in festoons between them. A 
bouquet of flowers centered the ledge 
of each window. 
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CAPTURES THE FLAVOR ..:FREES THE COOK 


Insulated Oven 


N ow you can do your summer roasting, 
baking, oven canning...in a kitchen as 
cool as outdoors. Smoothtop’s insulated 
oven will prepare a whole summer-time 
meal...and will so perfectly keep its 
heat within itself that you can touch its 
outer wall while meat roasts in the oven. 

Think what this marvelous new 
Smoothtop gas range with its new insu- 
lated oven will mean to you this summer. 
Cold cuts, vegetable salads, jellied soups, 
preserves...all those cool delicacies which 
the family loves for summer-time meals 
...these all have to be cooked first! This 
means heat somewhere in your kitchen. 
So cook them all in Smoothtop’s insulated 
oven! The heat stays where it belongs, in 
the oven...and out of the kitchen. 

This summer-time oven cooking with 
Smoothtop’s insulated oven is all accom- 
plished easily because of Smoothtop’s 
oven heat regulator and complete cooking 
chart. The chart shows the exact time 
and heat for everything. Just close the 











oven door, set the dial, and open the 
door again when the time is up! 

Added to this wonderful insulated oven 
are the exclusive advantages of Smooth- 
top’s spacious, flat, enclosed top with its 
four heat zones...speed spots, busy-boiling, 
simmering and warming zones. This method 
of top cooking, exclusive to Smoothtop, 
captures every elusive food flavor, sends 
meals to the table right on time, piping 
hot, juicy and flavor-filled...with carefree 
ease that you never imagined possible! 


Send for the Smoothtop Book, beautifully illustrat- 
ed in color. It explains how Smoothtop “captures 
the flavor . . . frees the cook”; how Smoothtop 
uses any kind of gas. Sent FREE on request. 


PERSON re OT: ks Wet 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, | 
18 East 41st Street, New York City | 

| Please send me, free, the Smoothtop Book. | 

fs Pe Tee ee | 
pj Acd0s -neserrensnsnenensvneneneneentnentntte 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


18 East 41st Street, New York City 
Makers of ... SMOOTHTOP... ORIOLE... ACORN... VULCAN... The standard domestic and 
heavy duty gas ranges... 





wherever gas is used 
See Advertising Index, page 135 





without coal Or gas 


IFE in a summer cottage will be much 
pleasanter if you take along your 
greatest home luxury: abundant hot water 
at the turn of a tap. You can have this, 
even if your water supply is only a cistern 
and a kitchen pump. Install a Puritan 
or Perfection kerosene water heater... 
connect it to the pump by Perfection’s 
new method... and you can pump either 
hot or cold water. 


We make eight kinds of 
water heaters. One has a 
30-gallon storage tank 
that keeps water hot 36 
hours. Two turn them- 
selves off when the water 
is hot. One is light enough 
to hang on a pipe line. 
All are fast. All work 
equally well in homes 
with or without running 
water. Prices, $21 to $165. 
=| See your plumber. Or 
@) write for free booklet. 
PERFECTION STOVE CO., 
7500-B Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, General Steel 
Wares, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 
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Water Heaters 
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Perennials Thru 
All Seasons 


[Continued from page 15] 


arctic circle. Happily and fortunately, 
we are never going to run out of ma- 
terial but are going to be able to pur- 
sue our entrancing hobby forever, for 
we are assured by no less an authority 
than Stephen Hamblin that there 
are some 10,000 species of hardy, 
ornamental plants worthy of culti- 
vation. This 10,000 includes species 
of perennials only, to say nothing of 
the varieties! I pass this on, as I have 
found it a heartening bit of informa- 
tion, most valuable in politely silenc- 
ing the unfeeling comments of non- 
gardening visitors whose dire lack of 
understanding is most incomprehen- 
sible to me, who, as a descendant of 
a long line of ardent gardeners, have 
literally “lived and had my being” 
among flowers since my gardenifg 
mother was first permitted by her 
gardening grandmother to carry me 
out-of-doors. I use it when callers in 
an afternoon-tea frame of mind and 
dress come upon me—till then hap- 
pily unaware of my highly disheveled 
state and intent upon what I feel 
certain is going to be the most beauti- 
ful color combination yet arrived at, 
or perhaps find me rhythmically rak- 
ing the gravel paths or back at the 
compost heap busily sifting out the 
soft brown mulch for the Garden 
Mother’s beloved phlox. I drop rake, 
sieve, or trowel and show them our 
treasures, only to be stared at and 
asked: ““You have to work awfully 
hard, don’t you? Do you ever have 
time to do anything else? What will 
you have when these are gone?” 
(With the garden simply bursting 
with on-coming buds!) 


Bu returning to the subject of 
choosing the hardy plants and 
bulbs on which we can at with cer- 
tainty for unbroken blossoming, when 
and where we want it, the amounts of 
sun and shade are most decisive fac- 
tors, for plants have their preferences, 
and our results are very much better 
if we heed them. A burning desire to 
own and flower a plant of difficult 
nature will bring out unsuspected 
ability and resourcefulness in any 
of us; but when a catalog tells us that 
a certain plant wants “a cool place in 
the sun,”’ I confess to failure! It sim- 
ply can’t be done—not here in Iowa! 

If you have a north slope which is 
lightly shaded and can provide con- 
siderable humus in the soil, you, too, 
may be able to naturalize wildflowers. 
The plants should be mulched with 
leaves and left undisturbed the year 
round. Any large twigs or branches 
may be lifted off, but the flower buds 
are able to find their way thru what 
would appear to be tightly matted 
leaves. 

Pyrethrums do well in considerable 
shade and add immensely to the ef- 
fectiveness of the tall Bearded Iris, 
which, while really a sun-lover, is 
remarkably angelic when its hours of 
sunlight are shortened. This is true 
also of Hemerocallis, Oriental Pop- 
pies, columbine, and Japanese Iris. 

Most lilies prefer light shade, and 
all need their lower stems and the 
ground about them sheltered from the 
sun and drying winds. 

Cimicifuga racemosa is beautiful 
with Hemerocallis, perhaps such sorts 
as citrina, thunbergi, or some of the 
later hybrids. The tall, white spires 
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Kill Your 
Flowers 












Pleasant to Use 


Now you don’t have to endure 
vile-smelling sprays that nauseate 
the user and spoil the delicate 
fragrance of your flowers. Derrisol, 
although deadly to insects, is as 
odorless in solution as a drop of dew 


8 Non-Poisonous 
Guaranteed harmless to man or animal. 
Vegetables and fruits can be eaten right after 
being sprayed with Derrisol. Kills only insects, 
but means certain death to them. Contains its 
own spreader — no soap is required with Derrisol. 


Sure Death to Garden Pests 


Derrisol contains the insecticide qualities of many 
sprays. Kills plant lice, leaf hoppers, red spiders, 
cabbage worms and other small caterpillars on vege- 
tables and flowers. Will rid your roses of green 
lice i pe po tee ced, Approved by state experimental 
rs and wu by leading growers who have 
tested all types of sprays. 


PROTECT YOUR FLOWERS 


Banish the threat of insect pests. Get a 
supply of Derrisol from your seed store or di- 
rect. Enough for 6 gallons sent postpaid for 
85e. Derrisol Spray Calendar included free. 


WILLIAM COOTER 6 & NEPHEWS 
Dept. 4-68, 







































IRD BATHS 


Jars “Vi 
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‘Benches etc. —_-> 


The lovely or rest- 
ful hmm mon Goa 

more attractive by the skill 
ful use of Galloway Pottery 


Send for Catalog 


LOWAY 













3202 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also on display, 509 Madison Ave., N. Y. 











Peonies and Oriental Poppies 


SUPER VALUE COLLECTION—1 Walter Faxon ($3.00) beau- 
tiful coral pink; 1 Cherry Hill (53.00) 0 easly. garnet with 


ab mee Gb ; s ye , or Frances 
nN i strong 3- rity ea: 
st eucaaing pit Sree Se ot § HOO 


Our catalog, free on request, lists we oP opal 
nies and oriental poppies. Quality stock at reasonable prices. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS (53,2a7.4"snis 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
. Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1035, 33rd Ave., $.£., Minneapolis, Minn. 













PERSONAL PRINTED STATIONERY 


our address or armen printed te Gash Vine or ack jak 
2 : 200 sheets Ox7T bs 


Pee a ite bond paper and 1 
envelopes $2.00 or 125 s 37% x 1033 fine white bond 
and 125 envelopes $4 


SUPERIOR PRINT SHOP, 270 Feath St, Arcade Bidg., Dayton, Ohie 
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of the Cimicifuga may rise up in the 
background in deeper shade than the 
Hemerocallis enjoys, and its gleaming 
cream-white lines are even more tell- 
ing against a dark background. Do 
o™ know the common name of the 

imicifuga? It is Cohosh Bugbane— 
an ugly name for so lovely a shade- 
lover. 

The Giant Cow-parsnip (Heracle- 
um lanatum) is strikingly effective 
back of a shaded pool. Its large flat 
flower heads and conspicuous, com- 
pound and lobed leaves, its vigorous 
manner of growth, the arresting pat- 
tern formed. by the seed vessels which 
follow the cream-colored flowers—all 
unite to make it a bold contrast to 
such other shade-loving plants as the 
neighboring ferns, violets, Polemoni- 
um, and Thalictrums. 


LL the Hostas—often called day- 
lilies or plantainlilies—do well in 
sun for only part of the day, and their 
leaves and compact habit of growth 
are valuable for contrast in form and 
texture when used with strap-leaved 
Hemerocallis and iris, ferns, Solomon- 
seal, and the compounded leaves of 
Thalictrums and others. 

Beebalm, or bergamot, is very gay 
in a shaded spot, doubly so when con- 
trasted with white phlox. With Gold- 
band Lilies close by we have real 
luxury! 

Yes, some shaded areas in the gar- 
den are most desirable. To be able to 
drop down on a shaded seat to talk or 
muse on a hot sunny day has a value 
not of monetary measure. Without 
shade we would be unable to grow 
those wildings which bring memories 
of our early years when going to the 
woods always meant a happy excursion 
on which we unconsciously absorbed 
much beauty and knowledge. 

The whole family of pinks prefer 
sunshine, from the neat tuft of 
Dianthus neglectus—the buff under 
side of whose petals ey should al- 
ways stoop to see—thru every size, 
pattern, and combination possible in 
the range from white to garnet, end- 
ing with the familiar sweet-william. 
Mrs. Sinkins is a double, white, clove- 
scented variety of the Clove Pink, 
very valuable in a planting where a 
great deal of orange is used. Two 
varieties of the annual fringed China 
Pink, Salmon Queen, and Scarlet 
Queen win ecstatic admiration wher- 
ever their gay flowers are seen. Scar- 
let Queen’s color has been described as 
a hunting-coat red, which will probably 
bring its decorative possibilities to 
mind as well as a much lengthier de- 
scription. Mats of the vivid, little 
Maiden Pink are good edging material, 
and when their blooming season is 
over they may be sheared back toa 
good-looking green sod. 

For the full sun we also have butter- 
flyweed, cacti, Ozark Sundrops (Oeno- 
thera missouriensis), various sun- 
flowers, and the ornamental grasses. 

With these may be used the whole 
range of the gray-foliage plants, such 
as Cerastium, Gaillardias, Stachys 
lanata, Veronica incana, Salvia argen- 
tea, all the Artemisias, Nepeta mussini, 
lavender-cotton (Santolina), and*the 
ornamental grasses — Blue Lyme 
Grass, Blue Fescue (Festuca glauca), 
and the oldtime Ribbon Grass, which 


is Phalaris arundinacea variegata if’ 


you wish to find it in the catalogs. 
One of the finest things about a 
garden is that it is forever changing. 
It makes such a gay response to our 
attention. It is always leading us 
forward with opportunities for crea- 
tive work and giving us new avenues 
for self-expression. 


the Tubing down through 
the wall... bending it here 
and there (instead of using 
fittings) when the direc- 


pipe ... just runs the Tub- 
ing beside it. When he 
does have to make an occasional 
joint, he uses special Chase Fittings 
that go on quickly. 

Simple, isn’t it? And look what 
it saves—plumber’s time, damage 


CHASE COPPER 


A PRODUCT OF CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated—W aterbury, Conn, 





Do you offer your guests 
apologies...or the COMFORTS 





“Ob, I’m so sorry, dear! It will run 
clean in just a minute.” 


N apology every time guests 
wash their hands! Makes you 


almost hate to be hostess, doesn’t it? 

So unnecessary, too—now that 
the new Chase Copper Water Tub- 
ing makes it such a simple, eco- 
nomical matter to replace worn-out, 
rusted water pipes. This remarkable 
product does away with slow- 
running water, rust-ruined laundry 
and costly makeshift pipe repairs 
for good and all! 

You see, Chase Copper Water 
Tubing is flexible, It comes in long 
coils that your plumber can easily 
bend to suit the course of the water 
line. Instead of ripping out walls, 
floors and tiling to lay the whole 
line bare, he usually makes a small 
opening ... perhaps lifts one of the 
floor boards. Then he runs 


THEY EXPECT? 


“Anything else I can get you, dear?” “No, 


thanks, Everything’s just fine.” 


to your house...and the many 
expensive fittings you’d need if you 


used rigid pipe. 


More than that—you’ve an abso- 


lutely rust-proof water system. Chase 
Copper Water Tubing cannot rust, 
for it’s 99.9% pure copper. It will 
give you clean, clear water at full 
pressure as long as your house 
stands! 


How much will it cost? That de- 


pends on your particular water sys- 
tem. Just ask your plumber. He’ll 
be glad to estimate exactly how 











tion changes. Often he ee 

doesn’t even bother to This mark is 

stamped on all 

take out the old rusted Chase plumbing 
products 








little it will cost to com- 
pletely modernize your 
home with Chase Water 
Tubing and Chase Copper 
Water Tube Fittings. 


CHASE COPPER 
WATER TUBING 
comes in a coil, 
around corners, and 
és 99.9% pure cop- 
fy. ase Copper 
ater Tube Fittings 

are marked and 

guaran 

» » » 
NEW HOUSES. 
When a new bouse 
és being built, and 
openwalismake 


ee ee Alpha 
Brass Pipe. 






WATER TUBING 


Chase Leaders and Gutters—Chase Bronze Screen Cloth —Chase Plumbing Supplies 
— Chase Copper and Brass in Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial use. 









See Advertising Index, page 135 








The Pigs Find “Somewhere’’ 


by Marguerite Gode 


ITTLE Choo-Choo sat- puffing out- 
side the door of Piggy-wig Gee 
House at daybreak of a fine June 
morning. Long before much larger engines 
were awake he had whistled goodby to 
the roundhouse and hurried up Twisty 
Hill to the home of the three pink pigs. 

“‘All aboard, Piggsy,’’ he panted. ‘All 
aboard, Wiggsy and Wag! If we are to 
journey far away we must be started by 
sun-up. The world, you know, is very 
big and full of wonderful sights to see.”’ 

The pigs needed no urging. For almost 
an hour before Choo-Choo’s arrival they 
had been packing their overnight bag and 
setting their house to rights, preparing 
for the wonderful trip to Somewhere. 

“We want you to take us to the hap- 
piest place on earth,’ directed Wag as he 
climbed into the cab seat (made soft with 
a special cushion) and pushed the lever 
that sent the gay little engine whooping 
eagerly downhill. 

But Choo-Choo made no promises. He 
twinkled his bright glass eye and chuckled 
to himself as he sped over the shining rails. 
Sparkling ponds seemed about to play 
leap frog with squatting hills. The great 
gray sky rocked and blew to the click- 
clock rhythm of Choo-Choo’s iron wheels. 

“Going to Somewhere, going to Happy- 
where,’’ sang the wheels. 

Bye and bye they came to a topply 
stationhouse near a round red tower. 
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Faces a Great, Big Problem! 


Conducted by LOUISE ROCKWELL 


VACATION 


It can’t decide 
If it shall ride 


In a train 
That goes 
Choo Choo; 
Or shall it stay 
At home and play— 
Whatever 
Would 
YOU do? 


“Time for lunch,”’ called Choo-Choo. 
“Will you join me? They serve excellent 
coal cakes here, and the water is cool.” 

Piggsy, Wiggsy, and Wag accepted the 
invitation. They had never tasted coal 
cakes but were extremely hungry. So 
they all sat down together and bravely 
nibbled the black shiny chunks which the 
little engine tossed up to them. 

“Ugh,” grunted Wag under his breath. 
“What horrid food! I would much rather 
dine on brown beef porridge full of rice 
and barley. He remembered the big blue 
jarful a-waiting him at home. 

After Choo-Choo had devoured great 
shovelfuls of coal cakes they again started 
on their journey. Soon it began to rain. 
It poured and pattered and pattered and 
poured until the pigs were soaking wet. 
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“Oh dear,’ sighed Piggsy, ‘“‘what 
wouldn’t I give for a bright toasty fire in 
the grate at Piggy-wig Gee house—Ker 
Choo! Ker Choo!” 

Night, strung with gypsy lanterns, 
came at last and found little Choo-Choo 
still following the rails to Somewhere. 
Three pink pigs were all fast asleep on the 
hard steel floor, and their dreams must 
have been full of jolts and rattles. 

They awakened next morning with red 
little noses (very sneezy noses) but—they 
could scarcely believe their eyes! Choo- 
Choo was nowhere in sight and they were 
cuddled in their cozy straw beds beside a 
bright toasty fire that was warming a kettle 
of delicious brown beef porridge. 

“Truly,” said Wag, “home is a happy 
place.” 

“Agreed,” answered Piggsy and Wiggsy. 
“It’s that very perfect Somewhere!” 


This is the train 
That runs in the rain; 
So many people ride in it, 
About a mile a minute. 
—HERBERT SCHNEYER, 
(7 years old) New York. 
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“SING a song of traveling,” 
Said Bob and Betty, too, 
“Some have four and twenty rules 
But we have just a few: 


“WE stay quite close to Mother, 
Greet people with a smile, 
We never are a bother 
To those across the aisle. 


“WE’RE helpful, cheerful, quiet, too, 
Wherever we may roam, 








To Ride the Train? 


Enjoying all we see and do— 
Don’t boast of things back home. 


“WE never, never quarrel or fuss, 
Or fret for things to do, 
And we don’t ask for this and that. 
We think it’s rude, don’t you? 


“SING a song of visiting,”’ 
Said Bob and Betty; ‘‘Then 
When our stay is over 
They'll hope we come again!”’ 
—Bob and Betty. 








Have a Camp Fire? 


ARY LOUISE loves to assemble her 

crowd for a vacation meal cooked 
over the camp fire, and ‘Angels on 
Horseback”’ is a favorite sandwich. They 
take along a knife for cutting the cheese, 
a board to cut it on, and eight long, green 
sharpened sticks (one apiece) for cooking 
the “angels.”’ 

The food required for 8 servings is 1 
pound of American cheese, P6 thin slices 
of bacon, and 8 rolls, buttered and hold- 
ing lettuce. 

Cut the cheese into 8 pieces and wrap 
bacon around each. Force the point of 
thestick thru the bacon and cheese, and 
then toast quickly over a hot fire. The 
buttered roll with the lettuce should be 
ready to hold the ‘“‘angel’’ when it is time 
to unhorse it. 

These sandwiches are satisfying, but 
you will want milk, or tevin. or 
cocoa (which may be heated over the 
camp fire) with them. To prepare lemon- 
ade quickly, extract the juice and mix it 
with sugar at home. Carry it, with 
chipped ice, in a vacuum bottle. Fresh 
fruit or packaged dates make a fine des- 
sert. Large strawberries, washed and 
with the stems left on, may be dipped in 
sugar when the feast is being eaten.— 
Mary Louise’s Mother. 


Plant a Garden? 


USIN MARION is in a flutter! 

She’s like the lady who lived in the 
shoe—only Cousin Marion’s children are 
all Junior Gardeners, and she knows 
exactly what to do for them. 

Twelve months ago she decided that 
boys and girls like to make gardens. So 
she planned a great, nation-wide organi- 
zation and arranged that boys and girls 
from 4 to 15 years old could divide them- 
selves into neighborhood groups and 
form Junior Garden Clubs with a grown- 
up counselor for each group. (If there 
isn’t @ group in a particular neighbor- 
hood, she’s just as glad to hear from an 
individual boy or girl.) Each young 
gardener has a membership button to 
wear and receives badges for various 
projects completed. 

ousin Marion writes about the clubs 
every month in the magazine. This 
menth her story is on page 36.—Louise. 


Make a Discovery? 


NE bright day Daddy took us 

across the Mississippi River to a 
sand bar. We were running round play- 
ing in the sand, jumping in and out of 
the water, and lying on the warm sand 
trying to get tanned. 

My brothers and I were playing in a 
sort of little pond on the sand bar, and 
we found many little creatures swimming 
round very swiftly in the warm water of 
the pond. After watching for several 
minutes, we discovered that they were 
clams about as big as the tips of our little 
fingers. We had great fun and excite- 
ment watching them, especially when we 
saw that they have their “‘scraps,”’ just 
as children have them. We ran and told 
Daddy about it, but he would not believe 
it until he, too, came and watched and 
was convinced.—Laurence Harry, (9 
years old), Wisconsin. 


Try Some Music? 


HAVE lots of fun with my “bottle 

music.”” Take 12 ketchup bottles 
and tie a strong cord nine inches long to 
the neck of each. Rest an ordinary 
broomstick on chairs whose backs face 
each other. Tie the bottles to the stick a 
few inches apart. Then fill each with a 
different quantity of water, having the 
least amount of water on the right-hand 
side, as this gives the high notes. More 
water in the bottles gives low notes. 

To get a note from each bottle, tap 
lightly with the edge of a school ruler. 
You will be surprised to find how quickly 
simple tunes can be played.—Mary Lou 
Harms (12 years old), Oklahoma. 


Or Just Play! 


— of the neighbor boys and I 
built a tree house. We had a floor 
space of about 22 square feet. We built 
it in a shady old oak tree on the edge of a 
small w We had a roof, but sides 
weren't necessary. On sunny spring days 
we would take a sackful of apples and a 
game of some kind and climb up in the 
tree. We would sit there munching on 
a ors having a fir.e time. We called it 
“Shady Rest.”—Curtis York (13 years 
old), Missouri. 

























































When you feed your canary French’s 
Bird Seed you are giving it the choice, 
carefully selected seed it enjoys. 
French’s Bird Seed is Air-Washed by a 
special process that removes all traces 
of dust and chaff, so harmful to the 
canary’s health and song. It is labora- 
tory-tested for uniformity and top 
quality. 
Dealers everywhere sell French’s Bird 
Or, for 15¢ (the retail price 
everywhere) and your dealer’s name 
and address, we will mail you a full- 
size introductory package. 
A French’s Bird Biscuit in every pack- 
age of French’s Bird Seed—FREE. 


FREE CANARY BOOK 


42-page illustrated book on Care of 
Canaries. Mail coupon below for your 


copy. 


FRENCH S 
BIRD SEED 


THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
732 Mustard Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please mail me FREE Canary Book 


Coty. ccccccccscccsvesceces p  eeereT ey ye 


French’s Bird Tonic Helps 
Moulting Canaries 
















See Advertising Index, page 135 
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Presto 


Jars, Caps and Rings 




















Safety 


in canning 


The New Approved 
Glass Top Closure 


Again Presto leads. This time a round or square Mason 
jar with complete glass top closure, tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping, Modern Priscilla, and other leading 
institutes. The New Presto Glass Top Screw Band Jar is 
furnished in regular Mason or in wide mouth types. Presto 
Jars are clear, flint glass, made exclusively by Owens-lll- 
inois Glass Co, Presto Screw Bande are of Alcoa alumi- 
num, made by the Aluminum Company of America. Eas- 
ily sealed—easily opened. No metal touches the contents. 
Price only a fraction of a cent more than Mason jars with 
old style caps. 


Send for 1 Dozen Jars Today 
If your grocer cannot yet supply you with this newest 
Presto improvement in home canning, send his name and 
$1.00 for prepaid shipment of 1 dozen Presto Screw Band 
Glass Top Mason Jars today. 
CUPPLES COMPANY - - Distributer - - St. Louis, Mo. 


Cupples Company, Dept. E, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for prepaid shipment of 1 dozen quart Presto 
Screw Band Glass Top Mason Jars. (Please check) Round... 
Square.... 


Grocer’s Name. 





Your Name 





Address 





ae State 























A POND FULL nH 
of LILIES for 


Send today for this unusual collection consisting 
of two water lilies—MASANIELLO, deep pink, 
and MARLIAC YELLOW, and 5 plants to com- 
plete the pool including fish plants. Splendid, 
vigorous plants—mailed postpaid anywhere in the 
U.S. or Canada. Our beautifully illustrated 36 
page catalog describes many other postpaid col- 
lections. 100 varieties described. Full cultural 
instructions and plans for building pools. Free 
to you. 


Johnson Water Gardens 
BH-60 HYNES, CALIFORNIA 








Irzs--the Rainbow 
W hich Fell to Earth 


[Continued from page 16] 


the color may be pink, blue, yellow 
and purple. A bicolor has standards of 
one color and falls either of another 
shade of the same color or of a differ- 
ent color, usually darker than that 
of the standards. A blend implies a 
blending of several colors, as in 
changeable silks. A plicata is usually 
white iris whose edges are flushed, 
lined, or dotted with color. 

The color range and combinations 
are limitless. The lavender and laven- 
der-blues are most numerous. Ann 
Page, Claridad, Conquistador, Lady 
Foster, Leonato, San Gabriel, and 
Santa Barbara are all good examples. 

Gold Crest and Miranda are fine 
violet-blues of medium height, and 
fine for mass effect, while Madame 
Gaudichau, a deep violet-blue, adds 
to any garden. 

Ambassadeur, with bronzy violet 
standards and dark velvety maroon 
falls, is the best of the moderately 
priced bronzes. Grace Sturtevant and 
Mrs. Valerie West, two new Domin- 
ion seedlings, are decidedly the rich- 
est 


HE pinks, all of which are orchid 
or lavender-pink, are headed by 
Frieda Mohr, a tall, stately branching 
bicolor, with delicate pink-lilac stand- 
ards and deep lilac-rose falls. Frieda 
Mohr is often referred to as the Queen 
of the Iris. Aphrodite, Mrs. Marion 
Oran, and Solferino are three splendid 
tall-growin varieties in this class. 
Dream, with its soft orchid tones and 
crinkled edges, is unlike any of the 
others. Harriet Presby, J. B. Dumas, 
Pandora, and the _ early-flowering 
Georgia are all different shades of 
pink. Nancy Orne and Madame Cheri 
are pink with a suggestion of yellow. 
Morning Splendor,Opera, and Sem- 
inole are spoken of as red iris, all 
being deep rose-red. San Luis Rey, 
similar in color to Opera, which Prof. 
S. B. Mitchell, its originator, humor- 
ously calls his “Grand Opera,”’ bids 
fair to outdistance all others in this 
group. 

Of the blends the little Quaker 
Lady is best known. Madame Dur- 
rand, a lavender-buff, is tall and very 
elegant. Don Quixote is darker than 
either, very large and intriguing. 

Of the pure whites Purissima is con- 
sidered the finest of all. Micheline 
Charriere and Shasta are also splen- 
did. Of the older varieties Kashmir 
White, Zada, Taj Mahal, and others 
are very good. 

The plicata group is being watched 
with interest, as many new patterns 
are being offered. San Francisco, tall 
and branching, white with both stana- 
ards and falls edged lavender, was 
awarded the W. B. Dykes medal as 
the most noteworthy iris introduced 
in 1927. This, with Los Angeles and 
Sacramento, has put plicatas on an 
equal footing with all other tall- 
branching iris. Many of the other 
plicatas are beautiful, tho none is so 
tall and branching. True Delight, of 
medium height, is white with pink 
edges and style branches; Parisiana, 
the seed parent of William Mohr, is 
cream-white, heavily dotted and 
veined lilac-purple; Gaviota is ivory- 
white edged yellow; Jubilee, buff 
dotted with dark-copper. 

The yellows and the yellow bicolors 
constitute the highlights of the iris 


Grounds, too, 
men be Private 


MM 





Privacy, the kind you enjoy within your home walls 
need not start and end at your door step.... ... ifa 
Wickwire 8 cer Chain Link Fence surrounds 
your grou . These fences are not only strong 
and durable but are attractive as well. 


This triangular name 

plate appears on all 

genuine Wickwire 
Spencer Fences 


WICKWIRE SPENCER aa co. 
33 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Local Sales and Erecting Offices 
Worcester Buffalo Cleveland Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland 











$350 
(Postpaid) 


The Colonial Sun Dial 


The ideal garden or lawn ornament. Cast 
metal, 11” diam. 8 Ibs. Gang ands id, or 
bronze lacquer. Motto— 
“Time takes ali but mem- 
ories.”"— Postpaid $3.50. 


Lily Pool Ornaments——, 
SPECIAL OFFER! One cach 
Frog, Turtle and Bird, to 










Life size figures of cast 
iron, enameled in na- 
tural colors. 
Frog, 5’’ long = - 90c 
Turtle, 4” - - - - 75e 
Aquatic bird, 6’ $1.25 
(All Postpaid) , 
A. H. PATCH, Crate Dept., 


36 Black Hawk Park, Since 1885 tn Clarksville, Tenn. 
Catalog shows garden pasate tn tron and 

















pottery, sun dials, gazing globcs. Ask for it. 
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fon p Lightning Lane the true facts about this 

peeretty and 500 Ih which wipes out Fa sae 

lives every year? Is Your home 

? Your turn may come pent. 
ad the amazing facts about | 34 

in this startling new F 

ay | and where you are 

safe in ste watch, etc. 

Be safe. Write for FREE c copy today. 

DODD & STRUTHERS, 2132 DeKalb Street, St. Louls, Me. 















Insure against Skin Troubles 
by daily use of 
Cuticura Soap 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment 


Sold Everywhere 2c. each 





1 New Moerheimi Blue ) Spruce $1. -75 
e 
Siruce, with danas sivertive nesdien and perfot form 
ery rare. Strong grafted ts, 6-10 Seehes: : year r old 
root. Each $1.75. St for 160 ny ‘Postpaid. New = 
edal Roses, President $270. 


ful varieties. a bulb. 
THOMSEN NURSERY CO. (Catalog Free) MANSFIELD, PA PA. 





Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 
fom | i Het, & Blokker, Limmen, H 

B. New York and Toronto. 73 
Ly bother. Direct from Holland. Grower 
pd grower. _Cepates es 1 Opportunities 


or terms 
S.B. McCready, 430-F Brunswiek Ave., Toronto 4 ,Can- 

















































en. Of the newer yellow bicolors, 

i , with its clear buttercup yel- 
low standards and deeper yellow, 
bronze-striped falls, is a decided fa- 
vorite with the writer. A is, with 
yellow standards and bright chestnut- 
red falls, is also very colorful. Iris 
King, Fro, and Mithras are old favor- 
ites. 

A large, tall, rich-veined yellow is 
the dream of all iris breeders. Pluie 
d’Or and Mirasol are the nearest ap- 
proach to the ideal. W. R. Dykes 
comes to us with splendid reports, 
but our plants have not yet flowered. 
Primrose and Gold Imperial are ex- 
cellent yellows but not quite as large 
as the first two. Soledad and Prima- 
vera, in primrose-yellow, are both 
very early. Yellow Moon, a pale am- 
ber-yellow, is very floriferous and fine 
for mass effect. Sunset and Virginia 
Moore are two good late yellows. 

The wonderful William Mohr is in a 
class by itself. It is the result of a 
most unusual cross. The plant is of 
medium height, but the flowers are 
among the largest in the garden. 
They are on the order of Jris susiana, 
the Mourning Iris, but of much more 
beautiful color. This is a clear pale- 
lilac thickly veined manganese-violet. 
The petals are unusually large and 
beautifully ruffled. 

Almost all the older iris are very 
inexpensive, but even the new ones 
are not extravagant investments 
when one considers the rapidity of 
the increase, which averages 4 the 
first year and 15 the second year. 
This factor, coupled with the ease 
with which they can be grown and the 
increasing wealth of bloom produced 
from year to year from one planting, 
makes the iris one of the most satis- 
fying of all garden flowers. 


Of Lovely Design, 
Economical 
[Continued from page 31] 


chair or two, and it is sheltered from 
the street by high shrubbery planting. 

The arrangement of the master’s 
suite of main bedroom and child's 
room communicating thru the bath- 
room that serves both is well worked 
out, leaving the remainder of the 
second floor in the main body of the 
house for two comfortable guest 
rooms and bathroom. 

The trim, as has been said, is stock- 
pattern material artistically used. 
The moldings of door and window 
frames are delicate but strong; the 
doors are the typical 6-panel Colonial- 
pattern doors and the stair rail and 
square spindles, baseboard moldings, 
window frames, and sash are all cor- 
rectly designed. The first floor is laid 
in random-width oak-plank flooring; 
the second floor in the customary nar- 
row oak flooring. Both floors are 
finished in wax over a medium-dark 
shade of brown stain. 

The woodwork is painted ivory 
except in the dining-room, where it is 
lettuce-green, and in the kitchen and 
breakfast room, where it is salmon- 
pas. Papers of old-fashioned pattern 
i1ave been used everywhere except in 
the living-room, even the kitchen and 
breakfast room being gay. with a 
Chinese-pattern paper toned in with 
the woodwork. The living-room walls 
are painted. Three coats of ivory 
paint were covered with a dark floor 
stain, the stain then partly wiped off 
and the wallsstippled. Result, a pleas- 
ing combination of soft brown tones. 











Are You “Driving Tacks 


with a Sledge’ in... 
Your Garden? 





FREE 
on request 
re s page 
araen OOK. 
Thousands of gardeners know that Gives accurate 


directions for 


half the fun and profit in gardening Sealeg? wen 





today. 


depends on having keen, well bal- ZA 
anced tools of the right size and : 

shape for every job. They profit ac- 
cordingly. Yet many are still literally 
... “driving tacks with a sledge 
hammer” ... using old, or worn tools 
of the wrong size, shape and “hang” ars 

for the work they are trying to do. GARDEN SET 4 









TURF 
EDGER 


For neater lawns 
use this handy 
tool. Catalog 
No. 40 F. Price, 
$1.30. 


There are over four hundred different > o ~\ 
sizes, shapes and kinds of True Tem- 
per Farm and Garden Tools. Each 










‘ , GARDEN SET 
tool provides a better means of doing A de luxe trowel, 
° weeder, baby warren 
some garden job. hoe and hand spade 
in a pungent ies 
. ° atailo o. ° 
Every genuine True Temper Tool is Price, $2.35. A 
guaranteed by us to be the best of eo 
its kind that can be made, so you can SPEEDY 
: CULTIVATOR 
buy them with full confidence. 





Unexcelled for work 
among close planted 
flowers and shrubs. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Curved tines enter the 
1900 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, O. soil without need for 


Makers of Farm and Garden Tools for Over 100 Years Nor ach . i? SLO 


TRUE TEMPER 24°04"? IDOLS 














> N O More Khistered Hands 
Py ! N O Skinned Knuck/es 


i” = 
in awn trimming. 














‘ ‘ eT, 
a Ak, “4 
RAS | ceed 
GOODWIN sis, | Socedsraeisrsas | 
Make lawn trimming easier, pleasanter. Exclusive | GOODWIN GRASS Siigane "°°" | 
++. keen rust-resisti thick... | SS LC ee ae a | 
~ gear dealer for the shear evith ovangy bandin, | Addeess -.-.....-.----~------------0-=--=--- 
Oiniramis catutiy von, asm compen a0 vt | +, SaaS SE: ] 
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LING Oe 


HARD WATER. PLUS MEL'O MAKES SOFT WATER 


4 
4 
— 





Here's the way 
to cut that greasy film 


from dishes 
Fits of clinging grease make 
dishwashing an agony to many 
housewives. Hard water causes 
all the trouble—water full of 
harsh alkalis. 

Spare yourself! Fill the pan 
with dirty dishes. Add one or 
more tablespoonfuls of Melo 
—instantly all the hardness is 
gone. Suds are rich and lasting 
—with less soap—every trace 
of grease is cut away, and 
rinsing is swift and complete. 

In every washing and clean- 
ing operation, water softened 
with Melo saves tender hands 
from irritation, speeds up work, 
and improves results. Try it 
tomorrow. At your grocer’s— 
10c (slightly higher in far 
western states). The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 
(Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 


WATER SOFTENED 

WITH MELOIS A 

REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS 






















































Instead of 
stupefying them 


PULVEX atone contains the one ingredi- 
ent which U. S. Bulletin No. 897 declares 
is the only powder substance that actu- 
ally kills fleas. When used, Pulvex kills the fleas; they 
never revive and reinfest the dog or cat. 

ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS to everything except fleas, lice, 
ticks, mites. Non-irritating to the skin. Odorless. 
Pleasant to use. A dusting keeps fleas off the dog for 
14 days. Any wonder that leading dog breeders use 
Pulvex exclusively and highly recommend it? 

Give your children’s dog a flea-free summer with 
Pulvex. At all druggists and pet shops, 50c; or direct 
from William Cooper & Nephews, Dept. 
A-169, 1909 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


: Sold On Money-Back Guarantee 
























A Book about 


sent free to gardeners who want 
complete, intelligible yn of 
new varieties. Lists a careful selec- 
tion of standard iris including the 
famous Williamson originations. 


The Longfield Iris Farm 
Bluffton, Indiana 
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of this new plant and proceeded to 
cross it with the various forms of the 
Tree Peony, for Paeonia lutea is also 
a shrubby plant and might there- 
fore be expected to “‘take’’ with 
another species of the same section. 
The strain of new plants thus inau- 
gurated by Lemoine is still only in its 
beginning, but already there are 
eight or ten varieties each more 
extraordinary than the other. Some 
of them are huge amber-colored 
double peonies stained red, some 
more nearly single or in clearer tones 
of yellow, but all are beautiful, and 
several are exceptionally strong-grow- 
ing plants fitted by the charm of their 
foliage as well as by the striking 
character of the flowers for the proud- 
est position in any garden. Some 
blooms of this type usually appear 
now at each of the great spring peony 
shows, and they never fail to amaze 
all who see them. 


B Baw Officinalis Peony. Most of my 
readers are familiar with what is 
called the “old double crimson” 
peony, which flowers in Northern gar- 
dens in May. This is a descendent of 
of a wild plant native to southern 
Europe which found a place long ago 
in European gardens and from which 
a few desirable varieties have been de- 
veloped. The old double crimson is 
one of these, but there are also single 
crimsons, double pinks, a double 
white, and, in fact, quite a variety of 
forms. Blooming as they do two 
weeks before the Chinese peonies 
they extend the peony season most 
acceptably back into May. These 
officinalis varieties have in recent 
years been used as one of the parents 
in crossing with the later-blooming 
Chinese peonies. Among the hybrid 
forms that have arisen from this cross 
there are some of astonishing bril- 
liance which are likely to gain wide 
favor with the gardening public as 
soon as they are more generally avail- 
able. 

The Wittmann Hybrids. The French 
hybridist Lemoine, by crossing a 
Caucasian species Paeonia wittman- 
niana with some of the Chinese 
peonies, has produced a group of 
extra-early-flowering peonies that are 
most desirable. These plants bear 
the names Le Printemps, Mai fleuri, 
Avant Garde. In them the pale- 
yellow color of Paeonia wittmanniana 

as blended with the color tendencies 
present in the Chinese peonies to pro- 
duce curious and novel shades in pale- 
coffee color to buff-pink. These sound 
perhaps too strange to be good, but 
one of the plants when well estab- 
lished, standing in full bloom on a 
May morning, is a sight not to be for- 
gotten. 

Wild Peony Species. Besides the 
species I have mentioned there are 
xerhaps thirty others. These are 
— in southern and southeastern 
Europe, in the Caucasus, in the Hima- 
layas, in southern, western, and north- 
ern China, in Korea, in Japan, and 
one species is found in western United 
States. It is not likely that all the 
wild species are known. Some shy 
beauties may still haunt remote out- 
of-the-way corners in the wild places 
of the earth. But the peony is a plant 
of the northern hemisphere. I do not 
think any species have been found 
in regions south of the equator. The 
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Every scrap of rubbish—every bit of garbage 
can be deposited in the “Genico” as it ac- 
cumulates. How neat and sanitary! Abso- 
lutely no odor while material is drying or 
burning for the downdraft carries it off 
through the flue. 

When the “Genico” is full—it holds two 
bushels—simply lift the cover, touch a match 
to the contents and let it burn. 

The casing is painted a lovely green 
with black and nickle 
trimming, making the 
“Genico” a decoration 
as well as a necessity to 
any modern basement. 
It will last a lifetime. 


Sold by Oil burner, home 

utility dealers, and 

plumbers. Write for 
booklet. 
GENERAL INCINERATOR CO. 

1020 Gaskill Road Alliance, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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weed Pullers 


~ 


No use to pull weeds, if you don’t 
get the roots. Hereis the hand- 
iest, most efficient weed-puller 
ever devised. The long handle 
eliminates stooping. Just a 
push into the turf—a pull 













your dandelion or plan- @ 
tain, root and all, Years 
of successful performance 
e, —thousands in use. 


C. S. NORCROSS & SONS, Bushnell, IIL 


PEONY and IRIS #2" 


The flower lovers opportunity while this surplus lasts. 
Orders filled in rotation or held until shipment is wanted. 


Marvelous Peonies. Assorted Shades 
1 Q of White, Pink and Red. All Labeled. $5 
Catalog Value $17.50. Sale Price 

Beautiful Irises. Assorted Tints. In- 
20 cluding One Rare French $1 Variety. $2 
Labeled. Sale Price 
Both or either collection P.P. Prepaid. Catalog on request. 
C. F. Wassenberg Peony & Iris Farms, Van Wert, O. 











Have You Used? 


B. “The silver polish of 10] uses” 
Leaves a brilliant lasting 
lustre on silver, bath fix- 
tures, mirrors, windows, etc. 
Wonderful on nickel and 
glass of auto. Ask your 
dealer for Metalglas or send 
WY 10c to cover postage and pack- 
y tin 


i trial . 
Metalgas Mfg. Co., Box KB, Marengo, Ill, 


IRISES -- PEONIES 


12 wonderful Irises $1.00 Postpaid in U. 8. Including Am- 
bassadeur. the most popular Iris in the world, all different and 
labeled. Send for price list of worlds best Irises and Peonies. 


GELSER BROS., Box Y, DALTON, N. Y. 
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MANURE! MORE MANURE! fio ccttnc ron. 


bish—eaves, weeds, cuttings, etc., from the en, straw and 
cornstalks from the farm— into real manure it of fertilizers) 
without animals by the simple ADCO process. You owe it 
to yourself to know about this method. Particulars free. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADCO, 1741 Ludiow Street, 
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mountains of northern Africa yield 
an occasional wild peony plant, but 
it does not seem likely that warm 
climates will yield any new species, 
for the plant apparently requires a 
long resting season and does not 
thrive where its repose is broken by 
the too early coming of spring. 

From a few of the other species, 
strains of new hybrid forms are 
already on the market, and we ma 
see in the next twenty-five years still 
more additions to the list of desirable 
peonies, for there are several growers 
quietly at work on the long task of 
inter-crossing different species and 
watching among the progeny, when at 
last they come to the blooming age, 
for anything that may be new and fair 
to look upon. But a discussion of the 
prospects along this line would lead 
me too far from the purpose of the 
present articles, which is to give you 
a picture of the peony as it 1s rather 
than as it may be. But whatever it 
may become in the future one can 
hardly expect that anything can be 
produced out of the genus that will 
rival the Tree Peony in sheer beauty 
or the Chinese Peony in abundance of 
bloom and general utility as a garden 
ornament. 


The Tree Flowers 
Entertain 
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Along with their holiday luggage they, 
too, carry wondrous gifts of gold for 
each flower hostess who is next to 
entertain. 

Mountain-ash wait until June to 
hold lawn festivals in the air. These 
petite little flowers, like the sociable 
folk they are, entertain in groups to 
many a different guest. Well-groomed 
flies in shiny green-gold are welcomed 
there, and beetles in rusty black hob- 
nob with high-toned bees wearing 
velvets and silks. And to this freakish 
array of friends the flowers are cordial 
as can be. With holiday abandon they 
shower their guests with “confetti” 
and serve them with choice food and 
drink. 

Many of the friends of the tree 
flowers belong to an exclusive set. 
They are real high fliers in society. 
In fact, since their friends have risen 
enough in the world to possess their 
own airplanes, some entertainers feel 
obliged to furnish landing fields. Each 
Catalpa flower, for instance, holds 
back her dainty ruffles to extend a 
little a upon which bee guests 
may light. 

Catalpa flowers are thoughtful in 
another way, also, for the comfort of 
their friends. Royal decorations of 
purple and gold point directly to the 
refreshment tables, so that no little 
visitor can fail to find the way. 

Persimmons and basswoods and 
horsechestnuts are perhaps the most 
democratic of all the trees. Far, as 
well as near, their invitations go; and 
while those messages are sometimes 
displeasing to folks who live on the 
ground, they are a special delight to 
some of the inhabitants of the air. 
Even tho it be in the depths of a 
woodland, it is not difficult to find the 
spot where a basswood community 
picnic is in full swing in July. A stir 
and a happy hum are the signs that 
the annual homecoming festivities are 
on and that all the bee friends of the 
tree’s flowers have parked there for 


[Continued on next page] 
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Choice Bran so mecessary 
Every Morning 


. . . made palatable with Figs from California 





Fig Bran retai/s at 15¢, 

and ZO at the same 

price. Sold by Health 

Food Centers and by lead- 

ing grocery and depart- 
ment stores. 





Prvisicrass recommend the eating of 
bran as a beneficial morning habit. 
Intelligent people everywhere follow this 
advice with splendid results. 


Why not serve in your home the same bran 
used by a great sanitarium. Fig Bran is not 
ordinary bran, but is the choicest flakes of 
carefully selected, sterilized bran. It is scien- 
tifically processed with sun-kissed California 
figs. It is bran in its most delightful form, con- 
sisting of two of Nature’s most effective 
laxative foods—figs and bran. 


Fig Bran is more than merely a ‘‘breakfast 
bran.’’ It is enriched with Vitamin B and 
Food Iron, making it a blood and bone 
builder as well as a supplementary food of 
high efficiency. Certainly, no ordinary bran 
can be so effective. Serve Fig Bran alone or 


———— - _ : 





with other cereals, Try it with equal parts of 
ZO for a dietetically perfect breakfast food. 


cA Crunchy, Breakfast Treat! 

ZO is the vitamin breakfast food. It is rich in 
food essentials lacking in average meals. If 
freely used, one may dismiss anxiety about 
food salts and vitamins. ZO contains three 
times as much Food Iron for rosy cheeks as 
does spinach . . . . nine times as much Vita- 
min B. for growth as does tomatoes... . and 
is rich in Food Lime for strong, white teeth 
and sturdy bones. 


"BATTLE CREEK 


CSANITARIUM) 


| HEALTH FOODS 


L 








Free Advice on Healthful Living The Battle Creek Food Co. manufactures the dietetic inte 


of a Great Sanitarium. The Company’s profits endow a non- 


sectarian, co-educational institution—Battle Creek College. 


The Company also maintains a staff of Medical Dicticians, Sani- 


tarium trained, who give FREE carefully considered scientific answers to your questions on dict. The famous diet book, 
Healthful Living,”’ is sent free upon request. Address THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO., Dept. 20A, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Get Your Free Copy Today 
Carl Salbach’s New IRIS Catalog 


listing superb, rare varieties, bred and cultivated by 
one of the West's lead growers, and best known 
originators. Write today. 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
659 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, California 
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‘NEXT BEST TO 


ee —— = 
Here’s the tried, tested and proved ali- 
urpose sprinkler for home owners. Keeps 
wns, flowers, gardens and shrubs fresh, green 
and beautiful regardless of dry weather. 
Sprinkles in a circular or on a straight line. 
overs circular area up to 80 feet or down to i 
15 feet in diameter according to pressure. Adjust- / 
able nozzle—rain-like drops or mist-like spray f / 
a at your finger tips. Scientifically constructed 





materials. Convenient skid base. | ', 
DOUBLE ld ROTARY / 


JUNIOR SPRINKLER 


TRY 10 DAYS—Order now, | 

from this ad. If not satisfac- 

tory, return sprinkler and 
* ~ eg fa be promptly refund- 

ed. ice, $7.50. Descriptive 
illustrated literature on request. 
Order today! 


City, Mo. 


i 















coors fobe a . , 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECI 
At home, by mail. Big fees, 
Pleasant heathful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
You can earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
7 Plymouth Bidg., Des Meines, le. 
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Sure Death to 








COLONIES 


(See Coupon Below) 


TH! Antrol System kills whole ant col- 
onies because it does the work right 
at the source! 





in the nest... 


It consists of small glass containers set 
around your house or garden, according 
to simple directions. The containers are 
filled with special Antrol Syrup which the 
worker ants carry to the nest for food. The 
whole colony is killed... quickly...surely 

. permanently. Antrol is safe to use 
around children or pets. 


Get Antrol from your seed, hardware, or 
drug dealer today. If he does not have it, 
mail coupon below giving his name. We 
will send you free instructive booklet on 
pest control... also refer you to nearest 
Antrol dealer. 





snails, slugs, earwigs, etc., by simply eprink- 
ling Snarol, the ready prepared meal, on the 
ground under plants and shrubs. Safe...sure 

. economical. Ask your dealer about Snarol. 


fin ntrol4 


P anrRow LABORATORIES, Inc. ee 

| 651 Imperial Street, Los Angeles Dept. 3-B 
Please send me without cost or obligation 

| instructive booklet on pest control. 





| KILL GARDEN PESTS such as cutworms, 

















| Address 


| Name____ | 


| Dealer's )ame_____ 
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Here’s just the tool to make ¥ rdeninga 
pleasure. Hoe under the VY, shrubs, all 
around the flowers, edge the lawn...in yout 
best clothes. The Diamond {Mf Point does not 
throw dirt. And it is so easy to operate! 
No back-breaking labor just push it 
easily...and the soilts pulverized. Order 
one today and you £7 won’t need any of 
your other tools. 






A 
A . 
6-in. cutting Price Postpaid 
surface. Made Anywhere in the United Stare» 
of finest hard- 
ened steel. $ 1 50 








With Money-Back Guarantee 








MEETS A NEED MFG CO 2952 Utah St. Seatile, Washington 








The Tree Flowers 


Entertain 
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the day. So hospitable is basswood 
that beekeepers plant it in groves. 

Some tree ownte are luckier 
than others in securing music for their 
guests. Sometimes behind a screen of 
green sits a robin soloist. Sometimes 
there’s an oriole duet, if the party 
takes place in a quiet spot. But trees 
that are favored with whole orches- 
tras are most fortunate of all! 

A group of musical flower folk, for 
example, make their homes in certain 
trees. These are the trumpetcreeper 
blossoms, and they are themselves 
social climbers. These flowers own 
wondrous instruments, and the friends 
they invite are also musical folk. 
Thus it often happens that at the very 
time when the tree flowers are having 
their parties skillful humming-bird 
trumpeters arrive to play upon those 
dainty tubes exquisite symphonies. 

When each tree’s parties are over 
the flowers lay aside their fancy gowns 
to begin their season’s work. Then do 
they find out what worthy friends 
their guests have proved to be. For 
just as the flowers have selected their 
guests with utmost care, so the flies 
and the bees, the beetles and moths, 
and the rest have chosen their thank- 
you gifts to suit the needs of the 
flowers. Those gifts of gold are en- 
chanted gifts. They have a marvelous 
power. Only by means of those magic 
tokens can the tree flowers accomplish 
their special work of making fruits 
and seeds for the tree. Thus kind- 
nesses shown to their friends have 
unexpectedly come back to the tree 
flowers in favors of value untold. 


The Smyrna Fig 


UTTINGS of the Smyrna fig were 

introduced into California from 
Turkey as early as 1882, and more 
were imported in 1890, but all failed 
to fruit because of the absence of the 
little fig wasp Blastophaga grossorum. 
And the introduction of this little 
wasp shows what chance and patience 
have to do with success. 

It was in 1899 that W. T. Swingle, 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
sent some capri figs of the winter or 
mammae crop containing fig was 
to Mr. Roeding, of Fresno, California. 
These capri figs were broken open 
and hung upon the branches of a 
tented tree of the Smyrna figs. Un- 
fortunately, practically all the capri 
figs dropped off for some reason, but 
accidentally a few of the wasps 
esca from the tent and visited 
nearby capri figs which seemed to be 
more to their liking than the Smyrna 
fig. In due time the insects became 
established in the summer crop, and 
thousands were laying eggs by the 
next winter. 

Today California is well supplied 
with the little fig wasps which are so 
essential for a Smyrna crop, but un- 
fortunately these little wasps, which 
carry the pollen from the male tree 
- the Smyrna tree, also carry the 

res of a fungus that causes rot. 
California i is trying to stamp out this 
rot by disinfecting the wasps and de- 
stroying the fungus in all commercial 
capri fig plantings so that the Smyrna 
figs will not fall a prey to the Endo- 
sepsis rot.—H. M. Butterfield. 
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How to Win: 
You r Bird F riends 



















yy some old eaves. You wonder why. 
Birds like people, have their little 
peculiarities. They want a certain 
size, proportion, wood, openings, etc. 
Song Birds Prefer Dodson’s Houses 
because Mr. Joseph H. Dodson, America's fore- 
most authority on birds, has studied their 

habits for 50 years and builds houses and 
shelters as the birds 
want them. 
Send for his interesting 
book, “YOUR BIRD 
FRIENDS AND 
HOW TO WIN 
THEM.” It tells you 
Wren House how youcan have birds 
_ on your premises the 
year ‘round. Send for 
a copy today. Price 
10 cents. 

Dodson Bird 
Houses are priced 
from $2 to $150. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
259 Harrieon St.. Kankakee, Ill 





Deluxe Martin House 











EASONAL Regulators 
for your DOG 


Your dog needs these GLOVER 
health aidse—now! You’!! find 
them at pet shops, kenneis, 
sporting goods and drug stores. 







GLOVER’S GLOVER’'S 
Round Worm GLOVER’'S Condition 
Capsules or Laxative Pilts 
Vermituge Pills er tron Tonic 
(iguid@) (liquid) 


If dealer cannot supply, sent direct on re- 
ceipt of price. FREE: 104 page illustrated 
dog book; also advice by our veterinarian. 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, U. 8S. A. 


G LOVER’S Imperial 


DOG MEDICINES 








Save Your Copies of 
Better Homes and Gardens 


NV ANY times you'll have occasion to refer 
-"“ to material in previous issues. Save 
copies of the magazine each month by placing 
them in one of our binders prepared especial- 
ly for Better Homes and Gardens readers. 
Binder durably made of good material, beau- 
tiful design on front cover, lettering in gilt 
panel—a really artistic piece of work. 


Binder for one full volume, twelve issues, 
will be sent to you, postpaid, for two 2-year 
subscriptions at $1 each—$2 in all. 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


Des Moines, Iowa 























. . Conservatory 
S ’ i 
settler in uree by Sol 
Wonderful home study music 


Al Home Fogigata 


ed by Paderews: aster teac ide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity completeness. 
rite naming course you are interested in: 


Any instrument ><> Harmony, Voice, Public School 


= Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Ores n 
—and we will send FREE CATALOG. SEND for it NOW! 


University Extension Conservatory, 515 Siegel-Myers Bidg., Chicago 
Plant it etn Time Before Ju me _ 


of 10 fine var., name label 










ine Ruffled Gladiolus. fine named Oy mixed - - 
goers 2 Herat Lis: shguldbigom next your -_-- 
GARDEN: 


S, P. O. Box 656, nisin: & NEB. 


G 0 INTO COLONIAL RUG WEAVING 
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Looms, no freight te pay. Send for LOOM 
BOOK and special Free Rug offer. 
Union LoomWorks, 360 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 
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Bringing Symphony 
Into the Home 


[Continued from page 14] 


like to see Mr. Damrosch and thank 
him for all he has done for me in 
teaching me to appreciate and like 
music.’ 

“Last year we listened to your pro- 
grams in a neighbor’s house just 
about a minute's walk from the 
schoolhouse. This year those neigh- 
bors have closed their home and we 
walk three-quarters of a mile to listen. 
When winter starts in and we start 
out for our walk, we shall not mind 
the deep snow nor the zero weather, 
for we shall we looking forward to 
your cheery ‘Good morning, my good 
children,’ and if we are good it will 
be in part due to you and your 
musical family. 

“When the snow falls and the air 
is chilly, won’t you think of a little 
country school nestled among the 
Berkshire Hills, with its nine pupils 
and their teacher eagerly anticipating 
your warm greetings?” 


Epilog 
By HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


" OOD evening, my friends!” 

This was the end of my inter- 
view, for the minutes ne 
quickly. The hands of the clock 
pointed to the hour, and the sixty-odd 
men who make up the National 
Orchestra had hurried in from hall- 
ways and rest rooms and were settled 
in their seats in the big broadcasting 
studio. Mr. Damrosch was seated at 
the piano, smiling at his men, who 
smiled back at him affectionately, 
many of them having played with 
him for = in the &. York Sym- 
phony. The announcer had just fin- 
ished his little piece and Damrosch 
was speaking: 

“Our first number will be the 
‘March Joyeuse’—a joyous march, 
by Chabrier. Let us imagine a lot of 
folks dressed in fantastic costume, 
getting some fun out of life. . . . Now 
we shall play the Pathetique, Sym- 
phony No. 6, by Tschaikowsky, who 
wrote this great work only a short 
time before his tragic death. He 
sent me the score and parts from 
Russia, and they arrived only a week 
after the cable announcing his death 
of cholera. . . . But listen to the 
lovely second theme in the first 
movement—like the memory of a 
love that is gone. . . . Now comes the 
famous Allegro con grazia, in five-four 
measure. . . . Now we come to the 
Allegro molto vivace—very lively, with 
its vibrant march rhythm and 5 
its rolling drums, and its vivid cli- 
max.” 

Such friendly and informal remarks 
enlivened the hour for those who were 


privi to sitin the same room with 
regen ea 

And as I watched and listened, it 
was apparent to anyone with any 
imagination at all that there was 
present to Mr. Damrosch and his 
orchestra < ae ey audience, 
more stimulating to imagination 
than ever sat on any concert hall. And 
I realized anew the truth of Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s final remark: 

‘Music means, to us all, not only 
& retreat into a more beautiful : ge 
—an escape, ges gly a& way oO 
interpreting all that we see and feel, 
in a universal language.” 


You will be interested im our 
famous AMBLER ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES — beautiful, wear- 
proof, fireproof. Send for illus- 
trated booklet—no obligation, 
of course, 


AMBLER 


ASBESTOS i Ambler Asbestos Shingle & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Penna. 
' Please send me your free folder in color. 


WALTILE 


Ambler Asbestos Shingle & Sheathing Co. | 
Ambler, Penna. St. Louis, Me. § ~!*Y 







































mm WALTILE 
a CHANGED ALL 
MY PLANS »»»” 


“Originally we planned to have Ambler Asbestos Waltile only in 
our kitchen”... writes one of Philadelphia’s charming Main Line 
hostesses ...“but as soon as the Waltile was put up, it looked so 
charming, and was so practical, that we decided to use it in both 
the laundryand butler’s pantry. Waltile was so much betterlooking 
and easier to keep clean. Friends of mine have told me how won- 
derfully it lasts, and we found it was surprisingly inexpensive.” 
You will be every bit as delighted if you specify Ambler Asbestos 
Waltile for your own walls. Ambler Waltile is stainproof .. . fade- 

proof . . . many delightful colors, with gleaming du Pont 
finish. Mail the coupon today. 
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of planning 


Imagine it! 
pleasant way! 


you may, too. 
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VACATION MONEY QUICKLY 
AND PLEASANTLY 


, ‘HE greatest joy summer brings to a lot of us is the delight 


is readily available, what plans there are! 


You can readily secure a very satisfactory sum of extra 
spending money in a pleasant manner discussing flowers, 
gardens, and homes, with your acquaintances. 


today. Fill out the coupon below and we will tell you how 


Please tell me how I may earn extra money for my vacation thru your 
Vacation Finance Plan. 




















and enjoying a vacation. And when the money 


Earning extra spending money in such a 
Many of our friends are doing this very thing 


Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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See Advertising Index, page 135 






SUPREME 


WATER 
SYSTEM$ 
VALUE 


F.O.B. Salem, Ohio 


‘Deming “Marvel” Di- 
rect Water System for 
Shallow Wells. 

For use where reserve 
Storage is not desired. 
Weight 140 lbs. Capacity 
26s gallons per bour. 
Price $70 F.0.B. Salem, 
Obie. 


HIS Home Water System has all 
the good qualities you've been 
looking for. It’s self-starting, self- 
stopping, self-lubricating, self-prim- 
ing and practically noiseless. 

It brings you fresh, pure running water under 
strong pressure for kitchen, bathroom, laun- 
dry. And it’s only $70 F.O.B. Salem, Ohio. No 
meed to pay more! Never before could a 
genuine Deming Water System be bought 
and enjoyed so easily—so cheaply—at your 
convenience. 

For half a century we have been pump 
specialists. Our satished customers are num- 
bered by the millions. Let us send you our in- 
teresting booklets. They're free. Just mail the 
coupon. 


DEMIN G 


House, Farm, Municipal & Industrial Pumps 


The Deming Comp. 
886 Broadway, Salem, Obio 
Without obligation, please send 
me, free, the mteresting Deming 
Water System Booklets. 
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we itto yourself 


to obtain «copy of this booklet 
before making vacation plans f 







contest The Cuarmen Lanp 
SEATTLE and the great Pacific Northwest 


offer you this: Scenic wonders unrivaled— 
mountains, forests, lakes, streams—fishing, hunt- 
ing, golfing, bathing, boating— metropolitan 
comforts—fine highways—coolness, (summer 
average, 62°). Send for this booklet. You can 
include California in your trip at little extra fare. 
‘-yTvrrreeefrwrrrrrrwrrwrrfrwrrrwrr,.* 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 79, Seattle, Washington 
Please send me, FREE, your illustrated booklet. 
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IRIS 
couttation $2.00 


We have specially selected 20 different 
choice varieties of Iris for our 1930 
introduct an. oa include de FREE 

b: e flowered red- 


oe bronze late. troduction. Col- 
lection of 20 rong rhizomes, with 1 Ambassadeur 
Included for’ 2 postpaid. 32-page illustrated catalog 


sent on request 
SOUTHER N CALEPORNEA TRIS GARDENS 
970 New York Ave. . B, Pasadena, California 


















































































































We Go Shopping 
With a June Bride 


[Continued from page 78 | 


Fine-lace initials or monograms in 
fine filet are lovely on cloths where 
there is little or no design. Elaborate 
embroidery could fittingly monogram 
a plain satin-band damask set. 

In marking linens for a bride, cus- 
tom has always dictated that the 
initials of her maiden name be used. 
There has been a growing tendency 
away from this po toward the com- 
bined use of the bride’s initials and 
that of the groom’s surname. For in- 
stance, we shall suppose the bride’s 
name is Rachel White, and the 
groom’s name, Smith; the S would 
then be the prominent and middle 
letter in the monogram with the R 
on the left and the W on the right. 
It is, however, no hard and fast rule, 
and the old method of marking may 
be used if preferred. White linens are 
always embroidered in white. In col- 
ored and white damask white or a 
lighter shade of the color is used. In 
two-tone damask, as with the rose 
and silver-gray or green, or green and 
ivory, the marking would be in the 
lighter tone, as gray in the one and 
ivory in the other. 


ROPER placing and good propor- 

tion of the monogram are import- 
ant factors. For tablecloths 344 to 5 
inches is the correct size; for dinner 
napkins 2 to 3 inches, and for smaller 
napkins 1 to 2 inches. On a 2-yard 
or smaller cloth a single monogram 
in one corner is sufficient; for larger 
cloths there are generally two mono- 
grams placed diagonally opposite each 
other, since it is out of the question to 
place them on the center fold. As a 
general rule, to determine the position 
of the monogram on the cloth, meas- 
ure from one corner diagonally to- 
ward the opposite one 15 inches in 
from the fe of the corner. If this 
should interfere with the design of 
the cloth, the monogram may be 
raised or lowered, but care must be 
taken to see that the embroidered 
monogram does not come on the 
overhang. On napkins the monogram 
must be considered in relation to the 
pattern, which will frequently deter- 
mine its placing. If the design will 
allow it large napkins are generally 
monogramed in the “center of the 
side.”” This may be decided by folding 
the napkin into three evenly; again 
fold into three—a square will be the 
result. Turn this with the top up and 
selvage edge toward you. Now place 
the monogram or initials in the cen- 
ter of the space. Napkins are also 
marked in the corner as of old, such 
as is shown in the center napkin 
shown in the illustration on page 78, 
and sometimes in the exact center, the 
pattern of the damask as a rule being 
the final and determining factor. 

As a final word to any bride, we 
would stress the fact that simplicity 
is the keynote of the correctly and 
tastefully set table. Once the table 
was elaborately crowded with flowers, 
glassware, silver; now only the essen- 
tials of the service are correct, and 
greater stress is laid on the individual 
fitness of each. A_ tasteful color 
scheme is selected, then the compo- 
nent parts of the well-set table are 
thoughtfully planned in relation to 
their respective color and design. 
Flowers are simply arranged and in 
scale with the size of the table. 
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Superlative 


TULIPS 


We specialize in the 
importation of the 
choicest Dutch bulbs 
for discriminating 
amateur and profes- 
sional gardeners. 
judicious selections 
of rare beauty, at 
Unusually Low Prices 
for tulips of the 
highest quality. 


They are All in Our New 


CATALOG 


We Should Like to 
Send It to You. 
Rich Illustrations. 
Clear Descriptions. 
Our advice about 

ting. Please ad- 
dress, Cheswick, Pa. 


Schenley 
-Gardens'= 
GENUINE DUTCH BULBS 
























GiveYour Roses a Chance 


Roses, and other flowers, can 
not thrive when infested _— 

Aphis or Plant Lice. 

them a ang and healthy 





NICOTINE 


Get a bottle of “Rose Nicotine” 

from the nearest drug store. It has 
been the standard flower spray for a 
quarter of a century. Vitrol sprays 
oft ten kill ~- 4 Aphis—you 


Three Sizes Nic 
40 Cents C. E. JAMIESON & Co. 
75 Cents Mfg. Chemists Detroit, Michigan 








$5 to $25 Each Week 
In Your Spare Time 


Better Homes and Gardens each month 
receives a hearty welcome in the homes of 
1,375,000 garden lovers. By taking care of 
renewals of these subscriptions, and by 
securing new subscriptions just among your 
neighbors and friends you can make your 
spare time pay you a handsome profit. A 
line to us will bring you full information 
about this money making plan. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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8 different for $1 
Your choice of 100 varieties. List sent. 
WEED’S GARDENS - Beaverton, Oregon 





Jersey Gem Violas $1. 


Plant Bargains verlatios ur to Chinese 
Scott Elliot 


Lantern plants $1. 10 Columbine, Mrs. t 

strain $1. 10 Delphiniums $1. 50 Pansy plants, Giant 
flowering $1. 6 Collections $5. eit prepaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Breece’s Greenhouses, Delaware, Ohio 























From a Gardener's 


Scrapbook 


[Continued from page 54] 






improvement upon the parents. There 
is altogether too great a tendency on 
the part of amateurs and commercial 
men to disseminate new varieties be- 
fore they are thoroly tested. 


The Gulf Coast 


Fall bloom for those who are away 
during the summer may be secured 
by planting young plants of shrubs 
such as Durante, Lantana, Hibiscus, 
the fall-bloomin Cassias, Althea, 
Clerodendron, Plumbago, Buddleia, 
Daubentonia (or Orange Wild-coffee), 
Malvaviscus conzetti, and the Ces- 
trums, both the white, commonly 
called Night-blooming Jasmine, and 
the pink. All these may be depended 
on to care for themselves during the 
summer and bloom freely until frost. 

Better care of the Southern gar- 
den is important if it is to be left to 
shift for itself during the summer. 
All spring-blooming shrubs should be 
thinned out by cutting the old wood 
off at the ground, leaving only the 
young, healthy branches for the next 
year’s season. 

Palms should be planted in June. 
Make a small basin around each one 
and keep it filled with water for a 
week or ten days until the plant has 
taken root. 


Florida 


Pot plants should be set out in 
the ground during the summer. The 
more delicate ones will appreciate a 
little shade. 

Order your bulbs now for fall de- 
livery. Amaryllis, calla, Montbrietia, 
iris, and lilies are dependable. 

Palms are best planted during 
June. They prefer a soil mixture of 









Ae SHA 

Be cool and comfortable . . . enjoy pry IES breeze and 
at the same time be free from the curious glances of passers 
by ... Vudor Porch Shades secure all this for you at a cost 
that is remarkably low. They last for years. Harmonizing 
perfectly with all styles of architecture, these shades give 
ou an extra room that is both delightful and attractive. 
Only Vudor Porch Shades have the ventilator woven in the 
top . . . allows heated air to be carried off and so sets up a 
refreshing circulation. Prepare now for warmer weather! 


Write for name of dealer in your town, 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
1027 So. Jackson Street Janesville, Wisconsin 












































































peaty loam and stable manure. It 
will more than pay to prepare this for 
them 








Lawns should be started now. The 
four best grasses are Bermuda grass 
(sun only), carpet grass, centipede 
grass (withstands drouth), and St. 
Augustine grass, which thrives in 
deep shade as well as in sun. 

For full bloom, dahlias should be 
planted at intervals until late July. 











VE 382 kumber ‘aste | $1162 
WEE 302 totes cone 


Buy . the materials direct from 








JUNE GARDEN LEAFLETS 


| 
B-G-75, “Gladiolus Culture,” a | 
| leaflet dealing with the fundamentals, 











euch ap sin Hlanting, and pronaes: the Aladdin Mills and make b 
=< age Austin, ate of savings. Price includes all lumber cut to IS 





the boot eterna scien evssialcs millwork, hardware, glass, nails, paints, roof- 


practical leaflet of great interest. =3 ing and complete instructions. Build it yourself. 


Mag a Ga Homes— Saiinae Cottages — Stance 
plants to use beneath trees on rocky 6 Rooms 


Gepes, bulb bede, and ether ploces 6 Rooms nq $1020 Aladdin’s latest 1930 Catalog $865 









where Sepsee ante Gen eataet to shows 100 plans of homes, summer cot- 
This is the particularly appropriate tages, and garages, at money-saving prices, 
month to obtain a copy of i, Write nearest office teday for your FREE copy. 


“Recommended Rose Varieties.” Ask for Catalog No. 495.' No obligation. 
When you have seen the various roses 


ah eR og wwe adm wet ody Riggers Home The ALADDIN CO. Michigan 100 New Home Plans 

t com 

> Dae k ve t to pare de- went ow’'ll Ever Find Wilmington, N.C, Portiand, Ore. in Aladdin's Latest Catalog 
* shail be pleased to send you any 


or all of these leaflets on receipt of a 
aset stamp for each one eiemiedk. 
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Sa Dep renee. fe cadens, please Mash Fruit Grow peltryen 


stance, B-G-70) of each leaflet. 














STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
3202 Como Ave. 2413 Chestnut St. 
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tools. made Write for fre for free book. Cap 
School, Dept. C-2414, Washington, D 
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Beautiful 





A Pair of Hands 


—and a small wad of CP The Wonder Paper 
can accomplish “wonders” in beautifying 
your home Pty athemer sh and —_ all - 
once—quic t ghly and easily, wit 
no back- Sa effort. Just use— 






The 
WONDER PAPER 


For home, office, school—wherever there is 
daily dusting, cleaning or polishing—there 
is need for this newest aid to easy house- 
work—it will not harm the finest surface. Just 
wad a piece to fit your hand, use it and throw 
it away; so clean, sanitary and handy. 

Trya I: roll—only 50c (South Coast 
States and West of Missouri, 60c). Money 
back if not pleased. If your dealer cannot 
supply you we will, postpaid, and will also 
include Free, a Miracle ohn mg Dish Rag 
and some interesting samp of KVP 
Papers for you and your fiend. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
Kalamazoo, gan 


Mfs. World-Wide Famous Food Protection Papers 








EBuild aunt home in 


SERENIA 


Serenia is not a place. It is a state of mind that 
comes to those who build wisely and beauti- 
fully... . Our booklet, “Building a Home in 
Serenia,” will fascinate you. How to have a 
home of distinctive charm—harmonious 
beauty of house and grounds, How to save 
dollars and cents—permanent economy with 
increased comfort. How to enhance the value 
orsaleability of your present home. Send now 
for our booklet—the guide to “‘Serenia.” 


RED BAND y SHINGLES 


Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Address—Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd. (6-30) 
1411 Fourth Ave. "Bidg., Seattle, W: Wash. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send, without obligation on my, part, 


your free booklet, ‘ “Building a Home in Serenia. 


Address............ 











W hat aGood Painter 
Does W hen He Paznts 


Your House 
[| Continued from page 18 | 


extremely difficult to paint. Yellow 
(or southern) pine and cypress are 
two of the most outstanding exam- 
ples, and particular care must be 
taken to apply paint properly on 
these woods. Yellow vine is of a very 
resinous character, literally loaded 
with sap and pitch, while cypress is 
extremely oily, generall so oily that 
the oil can be wiped off the surface 
with a cloth. Penetration into these 
woods must be forced with a liberal 
amount of turpentine. The primer 
should be mixed to a very thin con- 
sistency with at least half the total 
amount of thinner used, turpentine; 
that is, half oil and half turpentine. 
The priming coat must be brushed 
well into the surface, as a heavy coat 
of paint applied to such oily or resi- 
nous woods will scale off within a 
comparatively short time. Ample 
time for thoro hardening should be 
allowed between coats, as paint dries 
very slowly on such surfaces. 

Description of priming coats would 
not be complete without mention of 
a new one which the manufacturers 
call metallic- pigment paint. The 
pigment of this new paint actually is 
a metal, which defies the elements for 
long periods. 


I DDLE Coat. After the priming 
coat has become hard-dry over 

the entire surface on all four sides of 
the house, we are ready for the follow- 
ing coat. For assurance of satisfactory 
results a three-coat job is, by all 
means, desirable for new buildings. 

In doing a three-coat job the sec- 
ond, or middle, coat—the medium 
which joins the foundation, or prim- 
ing, coat to the finishing coat—should 
always be properly mixed. Too much 
oil will give this coat a highly glossy 
surface, to which the finish coat will 
not adhere well. Some turpentine 
should always be used, for it not only 
helps to cut the gloss and make a 
hard, firm coating, but it also assists 
in further penetration into the wood, 
whose absorption demands are sel- 
dom fully satisfied by the priming 
coat. The middle coat should carry 
less liquid reducer (oil and turpentine 
combined) than the priming coat. Be- 
cause it is mixed to a heavier consist- 
ency it should be brushed out well and 
thoroly into the surface. 

Finish Coat. This should always be 
a full oil coat, with very little, if any, 
turpentine in it, ~_ oes a f 
oil-gloss luster and oducing an elas- 
tic film that will “ stand severe 
outside exposure. Especial care should 
be taken in applying the finishing 
coat not to show laps or brush marks. 

Two-Coat Work. Where two-coat 
work is attempted on new wood the 
second coat must serve as a middle 
coat and a finish coat, trying, as best 
it can, to accomplish the double pur- 
pose of supplying the unsatisfied ab- 
sorption ‘aden of the wood and 
affording satisfactory protection 
against the weather. This is a difficult 
job at the best, and about all that can 
be done is to make this practically a 
full oil-reduction coat, with just a 
little turpentine added. Ample oil 
must be used so that some of it can 
be spared from the paint film to soak 
down into the wood. 
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Warren’s Porch Shades 


not —_ beautify,—not only afford privacy,— 
not on Ey: very little;—thcy also PRO- 
TECT both occupants and furnishings. 
WARREN’S “IDEAL”, ular for 20 years; 
WARREN’S “RAY N- TfTe » abso utely 
weather-proof, sight-proof Hg All widths 3 
to 12 feet; Sylvan Green, Woodland Brown or 
Natural; velvety smooth slats, oil stained; 
easy to com, easy to hang, easy to operate. 
If your dealer hasn’t Warren's Shades, 
let us supply you direct from the factory. 
WARREN SHADE CO. 
401-409 Summit St., Sauk Rapids, Minn. 


* 











Your Home is Your Paradise 


Increase its attractiveness by planting 
our great collection of 25 varieties gor- 
geous colored Iris, in pink, orange, red, 
purple and pastel shades, labeled and 
maga to your mail box for only $1. 

ix collections for only $5. Special: for 
mass planting or cut flowers for roadside 
market, 100 choice Iris plants in ten 
labeled varieties, my selection, postpaid 
for only $3. 


Perennial color circular free. 


A. B. KATKAMIER 
MACEDON, NEW YORK 






















ALL » Recor yet price low 

EK! chicks. All trom famous 

~~ Fishel, Thompson, 

lines. Nothing betterto 

start or yy a flock, nothing cheaper 

“A these famous breeds grow 

Iatyer, mat 4 and lay better. 

te for our Big F ree Poultry Book, 

full of vatoghte te | “ae Ee, A aeatd raiser peed. 
Thornwood Poultry Crandall, ind. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBITS ss We sup sian 


Sar bite ie 


1000 Prey, 


hatches, raise stronger, health- 
roche at less cost and 1000 other money- 
making secrets. FREE Book tells all about 
Course and big experts behind it. Write today 
for your free copy. National Poultry Institute, 


Dept. 511, Washington. D. C. 
Walsh tien Tractor 
Fruitmen, Suburbanites 


For Gardeners, 


















Seeds, 
Single & Twin Engine-Beit Jobs-W alk & Ride 
SPECIAL FACTORY ¥ pases 
New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


WALSH TRACTOR CO. inert Avs 








WHITE LEGHORN "XS ing, MALES 
Thousands of eight-week-old puew. mqiso baby chicks 
and rir Tr: foundation stock, 58h 
bred ears. inners at 20 egg con ntests. Records t 

eggs. Catalog and special price let in free. IshipC.0.D. 
George B. Ferris, 946 Union, Grand Rapids. Mich. 


SQUAB © BOOK ©FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised 
in one month. Panter hee dy OS: 


—-_ how nae and profit by 
ymouth Rock’ Save éo- 
too Hi H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
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For your convenience in locating advertisements and in securing folders, samples, 
booklets, and further information about the gre and services in which you 
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UNE is the month that people are thinking most 
J of vacations. You will enjoy reading in this issue 

about how to make a log cabin, how to care for 
small children while on vacation, and where you can 
find marvelous scenery and exhilarating air and stal- 
wart pines. After all, the vacation is very much of a 
family affair, and you take your home spirit with you 
as you journey. Better Homes and Gardens families, on 
vacation, obtain many a hint from wild nature for their 
home gardens, and building or remodeling suggestions 
are likely to come from various sources. 


ROP us a line if your garden club isn’t receiving 
The Garden Club, a monthly periodical published 
by Better Homes and Gardens. It is for free distribution 
to the president or program chairman of such organiza- 
tions, and its purpose is to provide information that is 
most useful to them. Highway improvement, flower 
shows, and men’s garden clubs are among the topics 
featured in recent issues. 


“TF IMITATION is the sincerest form of flattery, 
you should feel highly complimented,”’ writes Mrs. 
E. W. Bougher, of Gonzales, California. 

We are glad to note the unusual interest taken in 
home and garden subjects by various magazines in 
recent years. We know that it all serves to emphasize 
the importance of the basic idea upon which Better 
Homes and Gardens was founded. It was the conviction 
of the late E. T. Meredith that a magazine devoted 
entirely to the varied interests of the family as they 
relate to home life would be gladly received by the 
American public, and his faith has been amply justified. 
Better Homes and Gardens believes in the intimate family 
appeal, and for this reason omits the wide variety of 
fiction, fashions, general articles, and miscellany which 
forms a large part of other magazines,each worthy in its 
own field. 


N THE issue of October, 1927, I wrote, in “Along the 
Garden Path,’ referring to the home and garden 
our family had left to come to Des Moines, ‘““There will 
be another garden just as precious, for wherever people 
go they set up their shrines and their altars and their 
institutions.” 

The prediction is now fulfilled, for the editor’s family 
is now living in a new home, into which has been poured 
a lot of work and thought and affection. Early in April 
I planted lilacs. Next came evergreens and foundation 
plantings and vines and borders, and in one corner a 
vegetable garden. There is a fence, so that the baby 
can play out-of-doors all summer and not stray off. 

I am developing a huge appetite and callouses on my 
hands, and, needless to say, I am experiencing a great 
thrill from these spring days, with robins and bluebirds 
singing, and a glimpse of a distant grassy hill, basking in 
the sun. 


PUBLICATION of the spring numbers this year 
brought us an unusually large number of enthusiastic 
and friendly letters. Every state in the Union and also 
Canada is represented. 

“The February number suits right down to the 
ground,” says Mrs. E. M. Richardson, of Arkansas. 
“Glad that you don’t use tobacco ads,” says H. D. 
Moyer, of Ontario. Mrs. C. F. Baker, of New Jersey, 
expresses appreciation of Dorothy Perkins Estabrook’s 
rose article, remarking, “When Mrs. Estabrook says 
that gardening is the one thing to make one forget the 
anxieties of life, she is right.’’ ‘I love to get subscribers 
for Better Homes and Gardens, as I feel that I am going 
about doing good,”’ writes Mrs. Anna Gaskill, of Wash- 
ington state. “I just want to tell you that Better Homes 
and Gardens gets better and better every year, and I’ve 





ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 





been a subscriber for a long time,” says Mrs. R. Norton 
Logan, of Tennessee. Margaret A. Conner, of Mas- 
sachusetts, writes: “Your magazine gets better and 
better with each issue.”’ 

In the letters you have written to us many of you 
have made excellent suggestions for articles you would 
like to see in your magazine, and we thank you. , 


VERY time I hear “Good evening, my friends,” 
from Walter Damrosch, as he begins his weekly 
radio orchestral concert, I feel that he is a Better Homes 
and Gardens man, with fine, neighborly instincts. So I 
was especially anxious to have his own reactions to the 
circumstances connected with his presentation of 
symphony music in all American homes where there are 
receiving sets. Obviously, it is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that we present in this issue Mr. Damrosch’s own 
story of this very significant adventure in beauty. 


“Te first edition of the Better Homes and Gardens 
Simplified Family Budget Book is practically ex- 
hausted, and we shall print another edition with a num- 
ber of corrections and additions that seem advisable. 
Many of you who have used this budget book will have 
suggestions, and we warit them, for this is your own 
budget book, planned for your use, and we want it to 
serve you better and better each year. Write us your 
experience, for we wish to take advantage of it. 


REMENDOUS strides have been made in writing 

of advertisements in recent years. Advertisers have 
made a close study of what people want to know about 
manufactured articles, and the information they give 
us is very valuable. Much information that cannot be 
included in the advertisements can be obtained by 
writing for useful booklets of various kinds. For your 
convenience many advertisers provide coupons to be 
clipped and mailed. If you prefer not to mutilate pages 
of the magazine by clipping the coupons, just write a 
letter or card, asking for the advertised service, giving 
the proper department address, and you will receive 
it promptly. The advertisements themselves are highly 
informative, giving ideas on architecture, table arrange- 
ment, color combinations, planting methods, garden 
design, and other points of interest to those who are 
anxious to have attractive homes. 


N RESPONSE to requests for information, 68,446 

leaflets, booklets, and letters were sent to our readers 
in March. This is such a record-breaking figure that I 
thought you would be interested. It means an average 
of more than 2,700 for each working day of the month, 
and it does not include the usual correspondence. 


A VERY favorable response has resulted from the 
publication of Arthur Hawthorne Carhart’s articles 
on garden design. Each home gardener has his own 
problem, and these articles have given certain funda- 
mental rules that apply everywhere. No matter how 
small a garden is it has its own landscape problem, and 
landscaping, after all, requires merely commonsense 
gardening. 


OU want a home. You want a gardened home. 

More and more American people realize the great 
importance of the garden and its design as a background 
for the home. Better Homes and Gardens is especially 
anxious to serve its readers in suggesting good garden 
design. Every garden is a problem of its own and must 
be handled differently. It is to help our readers achieve 
individuality and character that 


we offer to furnish suggestions for 
making the well-constructed and ‘ 
well-balanced garden. 
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Here, in the Dodge Six, is a 
big, fine-looking car with a 
roomy Mono-Piece Steel 
Body, strong, safe, silent —a 


smooth and powerful engine 


DODGE BROTHERS 
SIXES ann ©CIGHTS 


UPHOLDING EVERY TRADITION OF DODGE DEPENDABILITY 









soundness and dependability 
for which Dodge Brothers 
motor cars have always been 
noted. See this greatcaratany 


Dodge Brothers dealer's 





— weatherproof 
internal 4-wheel 


hydraulic brakes 





—and all of the 


DODGE Six 


S55 


AND UP, —&O.B. FACTORY 


showroom. Drive it 







and provetoyour- 


self that it is justas 





good as it looks. 
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